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Every Victrola Record 
is approved by the 
artist who made it 


Our contract demands it 


Not only must every Victrola Record receive the 
approval of the Victor Recording Laboratory before 
it is listed in the Victor Record catalog, but the 
artist who makes the record must also be satisfied 
that it portrays his or her art with absolute fidelity. 

When you play a Victrola Record on the Victrola, 
you can be sure the interpretation you hear is 
exactly as the artist sang or played it—exactly as he 

or she wishes you to hear it. 
So true to life in every detail that 
ctrola Records have also earned for 





approval of the great final judge— 
the music-loving public. 


Victors and Victrolas $12 to $950. 
Any Victor dealer will gladly demon- 
strate the Victrola and play your fa- 
vorite music for you. Saenger 
Voice Culture Records are 
invaluable to vocal students 
—ask to hear them. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U. S. A. 
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Foremen and 
Superintendents 
$1800 to $5000 Yearly 


O matter what kind of 
work you are doing 
now, a set of these 

great home study books will 
wey fit you for.a bigger 
better p; aying job. 
“We will send any set 
. you select for one 
Engineers (a1! kinds) week’s free examina- 
00 to $s000 tion, and if you want 
to keep them you pay 

only the special reduced price—at the rate o 
cents a week. This is your opportunity tomake more 
money—grasp it NOW. Use these books and a little 
spare time and LEARN TO FILL BIGGER SHOES. 






















Office Manager or Auditor 
$1800 to $5000 Yearly 


Carpentry and 
Contracting 


Five volumes, 2138 and 
more than 400 _ illustrations, 
Prepares for Contractor, Build- 
ing Superintendent and Car- 
penterForeman. Regular 
price,$25.00. Special price, Si7. 80. 


Civil Engineering 


Nine volumes, 3900 pages and 
8000 illustrations, plates and 


diagrams. Prepares for Civilor diagr: 


Structural Engineer, Transit- 
man, Estimator, Desi =A - 
Chief Draftsman. 
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2000 illustrations, plates and 
diagrams. Prepares for Tele- 
Ea Engineer, Wire Chief, 
xchange Manager, Trouble 
Man or Telegrapher. Regular 
price, $20.00.Special price,$12.80, 


DON’T SEND MONEY! 


Write the name of the books you want on the coupon and mail 
it today. We will send the books at once, express collect, and 
you can use them just as if they were your own for a whole 
If you decide you don’t want to keep them, send them 


week. 
back at our expense. 


50 Cents If you like the books, as thousands of other men 
a Week have after examination, just send us $2.00. You 
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How I Teach Piano 


to more persons than were 
ever taught by one man before 
I make good players of them in quarter 


the usual time at quarter the usual 
and all by correspondence. 


More than twenty-five years ago I originated the cor- 
respondence method in this country. And although I en- 








cost, 












countered some prejudice at first, yet every year I enlarged 


the scope of my work until now many hundreds of persons all over the world are studying with me, 
Every state in the Union, every province in Canada, contains scores of accomplished players who obtained 
their entire training from me—and at much less cost and effort than was usually considered necessary. 





Marcus Lucius 


Iwill gladly refer you to any number of my 
graduates who will soon convince you of the 
prompt and satisfying results they obtained 
with me. There seems no reason why you 
should not benefit in the same way, and I 
certainly urge you to investigate without ob- 
ligation by writing for my 64-page free book- 
let “ How To Learn Piano or Organ.” 


Occasionally I still encounter a man or 
woman who is hesitant about learning by 
mail and feels that the methods of fifty years 
ago are “ safer.’’ This feeling is, perhaps, 
natural enough, but it is due to a misunder- 
standing as to what are the real problems in 
learning piano. You will learn much more 
rapidly by my scientific written method than 
by the old-fashioned ‘‘spoken”’ or oral method, 
which cannot be made really systematic, My 
free booklet will fully satisfy your mind in 
this regard and explain exactly how and why 
my inethod produces such truly surprising 
results. 


My Course in Piano or Organ represents 
the best thought of the present day and 
makes use of every possible scientific help— 
many of which are entirely un/cnown to the 
average teacher. If you wanted to study 
with a so-called “ private teacher ’’ by the 
old-fashioned oral system, and yet could 
afford only $1 to $5 per lesson, you could 
obtain only third-rate instruction. No true 
authority could give you his entire, ez- 
clusive attention for so small a fee. Yet, 
as you know, one lesson with an aw 
is worth a dozen other lessons. By enrol- 
ling with this Conservatory and joining 
my. Personal Instruction Class, your les- 
sons cost less than 43 cents each, as part of 
the Complete Course. Yetevery step you 
take is under my personal supervision, 
and in all essential ways, Iam in as close 
touch with you as if I were standing at 
your side. No matter where you live, I 
can teach you successfully, ou study 
in spare time at home. 


My system is entirely different from all 
others, In my third lesson, I teach you to 
play an interesting piece, not only in the 
original key, but also in all other keys, This 
is made possible by my patented invention, 
the Colorotone, and enables you to learn at 
once the famous Liszt system of playing every 

lece in every key with exactly the same finger- 

ng—which is wouely taught only after three 
ears of study. The Colorotone saves you 
rom learning a second-best method at first, 
and then throwing it away three years later 
for the correct method. With my fifth lesson 
I introduce another important and exclusive 


Quinn Conservatory of Music 


Studio ABA, Social Union Bldg., BOSTON, Mass. 





Dr. Quinn at His Piano, from the famous sketch 
by Schneider, exhibited at the St.Louis Exposition, 














invention, Quinn-dex, Quinn-dex is a simple, 
hand-operated moving picture device, which 
enables you to see, right before your esa, 
every movement of my hands at the key- 
board. You actually see the fingers move. Ip 
stead of having to reproduce your teacher's 
finger movements from MORY — which 
cannot be always accurate— you have thy 
correct models before zon during ev 

minute of practice. The Colorotone 

Quinn-dex save you months and years df 
wasted effort. hey can be obtained only 
from me, and there is nothing else, anywhere, 
even remotely like them, 


Men and women who have failed by all 
other methods have quickly and easily at 
tained success when studying with me. M 
Course is endorsed by distinguished =. 
cians who would not recommend any Cours 
but the best. It is for beginners or exper 
enced players, old or young. You advance 
rapidly or as slowly as you wish. All neces 
sary music is supplied without extra charge 
A diploma is granted. Write today, withou 
cost or obligation, for 64-page free bookle 
“ How To Learn Piano or Organ.” 


FREE BOOK 


















































FREE Book Coupon 
QUINN CONSERVATORY 
Studio ABA, Social Union Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, 
your free booklet, ‘‘How To Learn Piano or 
Organ” and full particulars of your Cours 
and special reduced Tuition offer. 
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By Royal Brown 


Author of “Dynamite and Sudden Death,” ‘The Minor Details,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


ROBERT A. 


GRAEF 


Since Royal Brown’s early stories appeared in SMITH’S, he has 


made a big name for himself. 


You will understand why, when 


you have read this story of how two young things caught a villain. 


N the outer office of the brokerage 
| concern of Elwin Quitman there 
was a new girl at work. This is the 
kind of girl she was: If Pygmalion had 
seen her after he had finished his Gala- 
tea, he would have started all over and 
made the nose the least bit tip-tilted, 
added an adorable quirk to the mouth, 
and chiseled a chin that, though true to 
line, was small and fascinatingly deter- 
mined, And if she had not come to life, 
he would unquestionably have gone 
quite mad, 

The new girl was seated at a type- 
writer. And that which caused her eye- 
lids—as white as Galatea’s before the 
awakening—to narrow and her lips to 
set the firmer was nothing more nor less 
than this: 





Dear Sir: Inclosed find statement of your 
account-——— . 


These are degenerate days. Once 
“Dear Sir” would have risked his head 
to break a lance for the like of her. 

Elwin Quitman saw her and ap- 
praised her and appreciated her be- 
fore he had crossed the twenty vards 
that intervened between the outer door 
and that of his private office. It was 

1S 


not, however, a case of love at first 
sight. 

In his private office, Quitman drew 
off his fur coat and seated himself in 
front of a desk of mahogany. About 
him were evidences of abundant pros 
perity. Paintings that would have won 
a connoisseur’s attention, statuary— 
dominated by a chaste and unconcerned 
Diana between the windows—and ex- 
pensive bits of bric-a-brac gave an ef- 
fect of sybaritism. This Quitman ex- 
plained by saying that he had a pas- 
sion for pretty things. And when an 
acquaintance added, “Pretty things with 
blue eyes and eighteen-karat hair,” he 
smiled and did not deny it. 

After a moment, he pushed the buzzer 
beside his desk. Almost instantly the 
office manager entered, one of those 
thin, nervous-faced young men whom 
worry harasses into premature middle 
age. He stood expectantly, giving Quit- 
man that almost painful degree of at- 
tention a trained dog gives its master. 

Quitman glanced up and nodded, 
whereupon the office manager launched 
into a mass of summarized detail. 
When he finished, there was again the 
suggestion of a trained dog in the hope, 














Elwin Quitman saw her 
and appraised her and 
appreciated her. 


quite apparent in his eyes, that he had 
done it just right and that his master 
was pleased. 

“I notice you’ve added to the force 
again,” said Quitman. 

“Oh, yes, sir,” Parker replied hur- 
riedly, as if it were a matter for 
apology. “I spoke to you about it the 
other day, you’ll remember.” 

Quitman did remember, but he did 
not choose to say so. And Parker 
plunged on, almost breathlessly : 

“We really needed another book- 
keeper and a stenographer x 

“Bring me their names and the 
amount we are paying them,” Quitman 
cut in. 

“Yes, sir. At once,” promised Par- 
ker, and shot out as if his shoes were 
greased with lightning. 

When he returned, Quitman stood 
beside the ticker. He did not glance 
up, and Parker placed the slip of paper 
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Several 
minutes later, Quitman picked it up. 
The memorandum read: 


on the desk and withdrew. 


Additional employees, from March 6, 1916: 
. John Hardin, bookkeeper.......... $20 
Jean Leith, stenographer .......... 6 


“Six dollars a week,” he ruminated. 
“Must live at home.” 

Then he thrust the slip to one side 
and for the time being forgot it. At 
forty—and Quitman was forty—a man 
is not so apt to let outside interests in- 
terfere with his business. He glanced 
at Jean Leith, however, as he passed 
through the outer office on his way to 
lunch. She was bending over her ma- 
chine, busy with an erasure. 

Silhouetted against the window, with 

the sunlight burnishing the waves of 
her bright hair, she was the prettiest 
thing imaginable. And Quitman, you 
know, had a passion for pretty things. 
Economically put, he was a king in 
Zabylon and she his Christian slave. 
But in these days kings are no longer 
guided only by their own sweet—or 
otherwise—will. And Quitman was, as 
he would have told you, a “wise old 
bird.” Out of his wisdom he would 
have added significantly “that if you try 
to rush ’em, you only frighten ’em.” 

Two six-dollar periods—as Jean 
Leith reckoned time—passed, and he 
had not even spoken to her. But he was 
content. He knew that she knew when 
he looked at her—as she did. She had 
become self-conscious under his eyes. 

Characteristically he did not wonder 
what she thought of him. But this is 
what she thought: 

“He is fat—not jolly fat, but pudgy 
fat. 

“He has a horrid mouth. 

“His eyes are small and red-rimmed 
like—like a pig’s.” 

She had never noticed a pig’s eyes, 
but she was right, nevertheless. 

Her thoughts were her own, and El- 
win Quitman did not guess them. Nor 
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did he know that sometimes, during the 
hours that were supposed to be devoted 
solely to furtherance of the interests of 
Elwin Quitman, she glanced quickly 
and shyly at John Hardin, his new 
bookkeeper; or that when John Har- 
din’s eyes caught hers—as they often 
did—the two smiled, furtively, but 
friendlily. 

John Hardin was young and slender 
of waist and broad of shoulder and a 
great many other things that Elwin 
Quitman was not. 

It was not until Jean Leith had been 
in his employ for almost three weeks 
that Quitman made a move. 

“That new girl,” he said abruptly, 
“what’s her name?” 

“Miss Leith,” Parker supplied with 
celerity. 

“Is she satisfactory ?” 

“Why, I—er—suppose 
S06; 

“Suppose so!” ejacu- — 
lated Quitman with scorn. 
“Don’t you know?” 

“She seems to make 
quite a f-few mistakes,” 
stammered Parker. One of the reasons 
why his salary remained permanently 
fixed at eighteen hundred a year was 
because Quitman could always bully 
him this way. 

“I should say she did!” commented 
Quitman. “Every time I pass through 
the outer office, she seems to be making 
a mistake or correcting one. Where 
did you get her?” 

“S-she said this was her f-first posi- 
tion,” confessed Parker. “She was 
terribly anxious to get the p-place and 
said she would start for six dollars. I 
thought it would do no harm to try 
her.” 

Quitman shot a glance at him. 

“Doesn’t happen to be a friend or 
relatives of yours, does she?” 

“Oh, no, sir,” said Parker, and added 
propitiatorily, “Ill discharge her at 
once.” 


Bait 803 

















Quitman ignored that. 

“Does she live at home?” 

“T don’t think so,’ Parker began, 
and then, warned by the cloud that 


shadowed his employer’s ominous, 
though by no means Jovian brow, he 
added: “I’m quite sure she lives in a 
lodging house.” 

Quitman frowned and drummed on 
his desk. He was acting, and he knew 
it, but as long as Parker didn’t, it was 
all right. 

“You say she was very anxious to 
get a place,” he commented. “That 
probably means she is incompetent. 
Suppose we discharge her and she can’t 
get another place?” 

Parker looked like a rabbit that is 
too frightened to run. 

“It would look pretty, wouldn’t it, 
suggested Quitman, “if she should com- 
mit suicide, and the papers should learn 
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we had been naying her only six dollars 
a week? That’s not even a minimum 
wage.” 

Parker might have retorted that he 
had always believed Quitman’s idea of 
a minimum wage was as little as a man 
or woman could be got to work for. 
Instead, he said: 

“She seemed so anxious to 

Quitman cut him off with a gesture 
that made it apparent he was weary 
of attending to details which Parker 
was paid to look after. 

“Send her to me,” he commanded. 
“Not now, but at closing time.” 

Parker was near to panic when he re- 

turned to the outer office. Accordingly 
he delivered his message to Jean with 
unintentional curtness. The other em- 
ployees overheard, and she felt their 
lances. In their eyes was that awe 
with which murderers under sentence of 
death and employees about to be fired 
are regarded. 

Her eyes glanced beyond them, across 
the office to where Hardin worked. And 
for a space, measurable only in split 
seconds, their eyes signaled. Then she 
rose and went to the water cooler. A 
moment later, he joined her there, as if 
it were the most natural thing in the 
world that he should be thirsty at just 
that moment. And in one way, it was. 

Jean glanced up at him—he was very 
tall—and then said under her breath. 


” 








“T’m to go to his office. At five 
o'clock.” 

His eyes darkened. 

“I wish he began, and then 





stopped, as if he realized that, as long 
as beggars walk, wishes are futile. 

“He can’t bite me,” she said. “The 
worst he can do is to fire me. And per- 
haps, if I ask very prettily for another 
chance is 

“ld rather you chucked it,” he 
broke in. 

“T can’t do that,” she said, and shook 
her head very decidedly. “Think of 
how much depends upon 4 








“I know,” he acknowledged, but 
with no lightening of mood. He looked 
around and saw the curious glances 
leveled at them. “I’m going to stay 
late to work on the books,” he said 
hastily. “So I'll be right here.” 

She made a mischievous mouth at 
him. 

“You make me feel as if I were the 
heroine in a moving picture.” 

it was quite evident that she made 
him feel as if she were the heroine of 
something far more important than a 
moving picture. 

Nevertheless, she was glad to see him 
still at his desk when she went, at five 
o’clock, toward the door marked ‘‘Pri- 
vate.” Quitman had been waiting for 
her, but he affected hardly to notice her 
coming. He nodded toward a chair and 
proceeded with the signing of his cor- 
respondence. His brows were knit, as 
those of one who handles weighty mat- 
ters. 

Jean seated herself. It was dusk out- 
side, and the alabaster bowl overhead 
shed a mellow refulgence over the luxu- 
rious appointments with which Quitman 
had surrounded himself. She glanced 
at him covertly. There was a bald, 
very rosy spot on the crown of his head. 
It fascinated her until she wrenched her 
eyes away. They fell on the chaste, un- 
concerned Diana between the windows, 
and then shifted to the prospect the 
windows revealed. The dusk was punc- 
tured by myriads of lights. In its way 
it was beautiful, and it intrigued her, 
so that when he spoke, she was startled. 

“Mr. Parker says your work is un- 
satisfactory.” 

She turned to him. Her vivid eyes 
were opened to their widest. She had 
momentarily let her armor slip and was 
at a loss. 

“T—I]———” she began and _ halted. 
Then, lamely, “I’m sorry.” 

He laced thick fingers over a rounded 
waistcoat and, resting his elbows on the 
arms of his chair, bent toward her. 
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“Mr. Parker spoke of discharging 
you,” he enlarged. 

The dismay she felt was quite visible 
in her eyes. 

“TI dislike to discharge anybody,” he 
continued suavely. “So I decided to 
talk to you and see what might be 
done.” 

He paused, as if for acknowledg- 
ment. 

“T-thank you,” she said. 

He nodded gravely. 

“Mr. Parker said you were very anx- 
ious to get this position.” 

She colored brilliantly. 

“TI—I was.” 

Quitman’s small eyes were busy. She 
was even prettier than he had realized 
—shy, of course, and a little flustered, 
as might be expected. 

“Tell me,” he urged, “just what the 
trouble is, and we'll see what we can 
do about it.” 

He strove to act and look paternal. 
Actually he looked like a man who has 
never deprived himself of anything, 
who is always going to eat a little less 
—to-morrow, who is always going to 
start taking necessary exercise — to- 
morrow. 

As she seemed to have difficulty in 
beginning, he helped her out. 

“Do you live at home?” 

“No, sir.” 

“That,” he commented, “always makes 
it hard.” And that is quite true. 

“And you find the work troublesome 
at first?” he prompted. “Mr. Parker 
seems to think you make a great many 
mistakes.” : 

“I know I do,” she admitted. “I—I 
think perhaps it’s because I’ve been 
working on statements. They are so 
much alike that they—sort of hypnotize 
me. 

“IT see,” he said and paused as if to 
consider it. “You think that if your 
work had more variety, you could do 
better ?” 

She nodded eagerly. 
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“TI can’t seem to keep my mind on it 
when it’s all alike.” 

He smiled. Her mind! She was 
altogether too pretty to have one. 

“Can you take dictation?” 

“Oh, yes, sir.” 

He studied her, and her eyes dropped 
to her hands. The glow from the ala- 
baster bowl was kinder to her bent 
head than it had been to his. Her hair 
waved perfectly—or was perfectly 
waved—and there was a great deal of 
the ruddy entangled in its gold. 

“’'m going to give you another 
chance,” he said. “I'll tell Mr. Parker 
to try you out on dictation.” 

“Thank you—so much!” 

He smiled, effulgently, for there was 
an abundance of gold in his teeth. But 
he shook his head as if to deny the im- 
putation of gratitude due. 

“One thing more. Mr. Parker says 
you started at six dollars a week. That 
is too little. Eight dollars a week is the 
least we pay a stenographer.” 

Parker’s mouth would have popped 
open if he could have overheard that. 

As he rose heavily, she rose, too, but 
quickly and gracefully. 

“IT want,” he said, with a touch of 
grandiloquence, “to make it pleasant 
for all my employees.” A momentary 
pause, and then his eyes challenged hers. 
“And when I’m interested, I like to 
make it as easy as possible. Eight dol- 
lars a week isn’t much when one is 
young and craves pretty things.” 

The words were double edged, as he 
meant them to be. His thought was 
that if she were not as innocent as she 
might be—and you never cotrld tell— 
he might save time. But she just 
thanked him egain. 

As the door closed behind her, he 
selected a cigar and lit it. The thing 
to do, he mused, was to coax them 
along, as you would a shy bird. When 
you had them in hand—you had them. 

He pushed the buzzer for Parker, 
who must always wait until he had left, 
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“There’s the mail,” said Quitman. He 
paused to regard his cigar, which was 
not burning evenly. “I’ve. arranged 
about Miss Leith,” he added abruptly. 
“She’s to take your dictation. Give her 
eight a week.” 

Parker was 
dumb. 

‘But,” he protested, when he had 
found his voice, “Miss Elkins takes my 
dictation now ig 

“She can do the work Miss Leith has 
been doing.” 

‘But we are paying Miss Elkins 
twelve dollars a week ad 

“Fire her,” said Quitman, and lest 
Parker underrate the danger of further 
“buts,” he looked at him. ‘“Under- 
stand ?” 

Parker gulped. 

“Yes, sir,” he said miserably. 

The fact was that, though Miss 
Elkins took dictation from him during 
business hours, he had reached the 
point where he took dictation from her 
after business hours. He found this 
so pleasurable and desirable a thing to 
do that they had arranged to make it 
the permanent thing—as soon as both 
had saved a little more money. As he 
helped his employer into his coat, Par- 
ker believed he would have given the 
world to strangle him in the fur collar. 

It was quite a different matter, how- 
ever, to give an_ eighteen-hundred- 
dollar-a-year position for that privi- 
lege. 

The work on which John Hardin had 
been engaged in the outer office was 
not so engrossing that he failed to see 
Jean the moment she emerged, nor so 
important that it was further prolonged. 
He snatched up his coat and hat and 
sped to her. 

“IT survived, you see,” she greeted 
him. 

They left the office just ahead of Quit- 
man, who caught the next elevator and 
reached the street floor as they were 
leaving the building. She had tucked 


momentarily stricken 
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one small, gloved hand under Hardin’s 
arm. They did not see Quitman, for 
the best of all possible reasons. She 
was gazing into his eyes, and he was 
following suit, just as sure as hearts 
are trumps. 

Elwin Quitman made a quick deci- 
sion. As he passed outdoors, breasting 
a March swirl of wind and dust, he 
buttoned his fur collar snugly to his 
chin, took a firmer grip on his cigar, 
and signaled the chauffeur of the wait- 
ing limousine to follow him. 

The two young people were uncon- 
scious of pursuit. Striding along with 
the irresistible lilt of youth in their step, 
they turned east, then west, and, after 
a half a block more, entered a doorway 
designated by an electrically illuminated 
sign as “Quentin’s.” Quitman knew the 
place. Although not ultra-expensive, 
it was normally beyond the means of 
a young bookkeeper earning twenty dol- 
lars a week. Also, he knew that there 
is only one period during which a young 
man will take a girl to a café he cannot 
afford. That is just before the girl has 
officially assumed the right to audit his 
expenditures. 

Quitman walked past the place. A 
few doors beyond, he stopped and 
waited until the limousine came up. 

“Drive me around—anywhere—for 
fifteen minutes,” he said to the chauf- 
feur. “Then bring me back here.” 

Now if Quitman had been in his 
twenties and in love with Jean Leith, 
he would not have sunk back in luxuri- 
ous cushions and calmly considered the 
probability that she was in love with 
somebody else. He would have walked 
and walked, and he wouldn’t have 
thought at all. He would have felt. 
Being forty and in love only with him- 
self, he gave himself fifteen minutes in 
which to decide what should be done. 

One of Quitman’s axioms was that 
every man has his price. In this cate- 
gory he included women, with the an- 
notation that women were not, as a rule, 
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shrewd bargainers. A woman, he 
would have told you with casual cyni- 
cality, loves either herself, pretty things, 
or some man. Therefore, she may be 
approachable either by flattery, bribery 
or—and this he believed the greatest 
weakness in her armor—her love for 
somebody else. 

When the limousine drew up in front 
of Quentin’s scintillating sign, he was 
smiling. 

“Wait,” he said to the chauffeur, and 
passed in through a revolving door 
solicitously spun by a boy in round cap 
and gilt buttons. 

Quitman looked about. Jean Leith 
and John Hardin were at the opposite 
end of the room, talking very earnestly. 

“T see somebody I know,” Quitman 
said to the obsequious head waiter, and 
proceeded toward Jean and her escort. 

Jean saw him just in time. 

“S-s-hh!’ she warned. 
comes.” 

Quitman addressed himself to Jean. 

“I’ve come expecting to meet 
friends,” he said, with an assumption of 
ruefulness, “but they’re not here.” He 
glanced about, as if to make absolutely 
sure. “And I hate to eat alone.” 

There was an awkward moment. 
John Hardin had risen and stood with 
one hand on the back of his chair, but 
it was Jean who stepped into the breach. 

“Won’t you join us?” she asked. 

“That,” Quitman announced jovially, 
“is just what I was hoping you would 
say.” 

“You know Mr. Hardin?” suggested 
Jean, a little doubtful as to what the 
etiquette of the situation might be. 

Quitman nodded. 

“T believe,” he said genially, “that we 
both work for that skinflint, Elwin 
Quitman.” 

They sat down. 

“T know,” remarked Quitman, “what 
three makes, but think what just 
one is.” 

The _conversation after 
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largely in his keeping. No one ever 
denied that he could talk well when he 
felt like it. He touched lightly on a 
number of topics before he spoke of the 
market and passed easily and naturally 
to stories of the vast winnings that 
were being made daily—indeed, almost 
hourly. 

The things he told them were cur- 
rent gossip—stories of messenger boys, 
manicure girls, waiters, chauffeurs, 
elevator men, and others of humble oc- 
cupation who had won fortunes in 
speculation. The large and flawless 
diamond he wore on the little finger of 
his left hand sparkled as he gestured, 
magnificently, between mouthfuls. He 
intimated—not in words, but by his 
manner—that he was among the finan- 
cial overlords who regarded the fren- 
zied scrambling of the multitude with 
amusement and condescension. He 
spoke casually of the great men of the 
street, as of equals. 

Of such distinction as he 
possessed, he said nothing. 

Once a man of much wisdom re- 
marked that if a man says alf men are 
liars, it can be gambled he is. And when 
Elwin Quitman said every man had his 
price, he had. It was whatever he 
could get. For a number of years, he 
had been content, perforce, with the 
various amounts that came to him in the 
course of a sometimes negligible and oc- 
casionally nefarious brokerage business. 

In the year two, A. K.—which stands 
for Anno Kultur—his price went up, 
just as the price of lots of other things 
did. Some people placed his winnings 
in the stock market at five figures and 
some at six. He won, they said, when 
his fellow brokers won, and won again 
when they lost. And as they won, 
always, when stocks soared—it being a 
bull market mostly—and lost when 
they slumped, it meant that Quitman 
was short when nobody else was. 

He had, they said, the devil’s own 
luck. A report that a certain company 
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was due for a big slice of a war order 
would cause a flurry in its stock. Up 
and up this would go until an explosion 
or an incendiary fire would cause it to 





The two 
young people were 
unconscious of pursuit. 


drop like a duck winged in full flight. 
And they all got their fingers burnt— 
except Quitman. 

To his acquaintances, Quitman said 
that all this loose talk made him in- 
fernally mad, and that he had dropped 
thirty-five thousand dollars overnight 
when a certain company, which had just 
received a smashing order for shells, 
quite literally “blew up.” 

“T took a chance and got my ear 
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tweaked,” he said, with apparent grim- 
ness. “I’m through. There’s enough 
straight business flying to satisfy any 
man—unless he’s a hog.” 

This was true—as true as that Quit- 
man wasn’t satisfied. 

Nevertheless, the “loose talk” sim- 
ply wouldn’t stop at his command 
any more than the sea would at 
Canute’s. But of course Quitman 

, couldn’t be expected to repeat it to Jean 

, and Hardin. 

- “Sometimes they overhear something 
that amounts to a straight tip,” he said, 
speaking of the messenger boys, mani- 
cure girls, et al. “And that is as good 


as having 

some one give you 
the money 
bonds. 

The waiter was hovering in 

the offing, and Quitman beck- 

oned to him and demanded the 
check. Hardin wanted to pay his 
share, but Quitman overruled him and 
said it was his party, and he guessed he 
could afford to pay for it. To prove 
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it, he produced an opulent wad of yel- 
lowbacks. While they waited for the 
change, he told them of a middle-aged 
elevator man who overheard two big 
financiers speaking of a fifty-million- 
dollar war order that was going to be 
“put across.” 

“He scraped together a thousand dol- 
lars—every cent he could raise—and 
went to it,” Quitman concluded. “Now 
he’s worth a hundred thousand.” 

“Really!” ejaculated Jean. 

Quitman nodded tossed 
waiter a dollar tip. 

“Suppose,” hazarded Jean, “he'd 
overheard the tip and couldn’t have 
scraped together a single dollar.” 

Quitman smiled. 

“He’d have begged, borrowed, or 
stolen it.” 

“He wouldn’t really have stolen!” 
objected Jean. 

“They call it borrowing,” said Quit- 
man. “And I’d like a dollar for every 
dollar that has been made in this mar- 
ket with money some trusted employee 
borrowed without going through the 
formality of asking for it.” 

Hardin, who had spoken 
but little, broke in with: 

“They’re fools.” 

“Except,” said Quit- 
man dryly, “when they 
emerge as_ finan- 
ciers.” 

They had 
moved _to- 
ward the 


and the 
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door. As they passed out Quitman 
shook hands with Jean. 
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“I thank you,” he said, “for first aid 
to the digestion.” Then he turned to 
Hardin. “As your employer, I warn 
you not to take my advice. And that is 
this—if anybody ever gives you an ab- 
solutely straight tip, play it if only”— 
his eyes indicated Jean—“for the sake 
of this young lady.” 

As an afterthought, he asked if he 
could set them down anywhere. When 
they said that they would walk, he 
bowed himself into his limousine and 
with a final, gracious wave of his hand, 
was rolled out of sight. 

Jean and Hardin fell into step. 

“You must give the devil his due,” 
she said mischievously. 
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party, and he guessed he could afford to pay for it. 
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“IT will,” Hardin promised, “at the 
very first opportunity.” 

The next morning, on the pretext of 
needing a stenographer while Miss 
Huelette, his personal stenographer, 
was still busy typing his morning dic- 
tation, Quitman ordered Parker to send 
Jean in. 

“T’ll try,” he said, as she presented 
herself, “to remember that you’re not 
a full-fledged, twenty-dollar-a-week ex- 
pert yet. If I go too fast, say so.” 

She thanked him, book and pencil 
poised. And during the next five min- 
utes, she did very well. He said so. 
Then he added abruptly: 

“V’m going to make your young man 
assistant cashier.” 

She glanced up quickly, taken by sur- 
prise. He continued easily: 

“T liked him very much. And—well, 
one of the privileges of being an em- 
ployer is the opportunity of playing 
fairy godfather now and then.” 
“Thank you,” she said. 

His eyes quizzed her. 
“What for?” he asked. 

The 
face. 
ward 
hand. 

“IT understand,” he 
said with a smile. 

The promotion of 
Hardin was put through 
at once. March went 
out like a tame lion, and 
April came in like a 
shorn lamb, and still 
Quitman waited. He 
was like a skipper who 
has spread _ his | sails 
against the coming of 
the wind. 

In his mail, on the 
morning of April seven- 
teenth, there was an en- 
velope with the word 
“Private,” heavily un- 
derscored, written on it. 
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He opened this before summoning 
Parker. It was typewritten and read 
as follows: 


LenicH, Pa., April 17, 1916. 
Dear Quit: As we were allies of old, I 
want you to be among the very first to know 
that Mary and I have decided to change the 
present order. In other words, we are—as 
you might say in brokerage parlance—to be 
“amalgamated.” This will not be news to 
you; probably you have wondered why we 
waited so long. To tell the truth, we have 
always felt the need, until now, of what in 
these days might be called the “munitions.” 
Everything has been arranged. The event 
is to take place April roth, only a few miles 
from here. We do not feel we can afford to 
delay, hence the speed. 
Wish me luck, old chap. Yours, 
CHARLIE. 
P. S—The second paragraph explains it- 
self. If you want full information, call up 
either 1434 or 40983. 


Quitman ran through this quickly. 
Then he noted down the numbers given 
in the postscript and went through it 
again, slowly. After that he sat quite 
still for a second. His eyes gleamed. 

Evidently he was glad to hear about 
Charlie’s marriage. 

Finally he unlocked a drawer in his 
desk and placed the letter in it. Then 
he pushed the buzzer for Parker. 

When the office manager had finished 
with the routine, he added apologeti- 
cally : 

“Miss Huelette phoned she was ill, 
sit.” 

That Miss Huelette should choose 
just that day to be derelict to her 
duty—and as such Quitman always 
construed sickness—was a_ favorable 
auspice, a veritable gift of the gods. 

“Then I'll have to dictate to Miss 
Leith,” he said. 

Dictation was difficult that morning. 
Quitman’s mind seemed busy with other 
things; at times he was almost unin- 
telligible. Before long, Jean paused 
and looked up. 

“T’m not sure,” she confessed, “that 
I heard the last quite right.” 
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Quitman considered her. The little 
frown of perplexity that knitted her 
slim brows gave a touch of adorable 
piquancy to her face. He arose, 
abruptly, and began to pace the office. 
Then, as if conscious of her wondering 
eyes and the need of explanation, he 
paused and gazed down at her. 

“There are times,” he said, “when 
you remind me very much of a girl I 
once cared for—a lot.” 

Her eyes widened and 
parted, but she did not speak. 

“Sometimes,” he went on, “I think 
that if she had cared enough for me to 
wait—I would have been a better man 
to-day.” 

It was quite possible that if there had 
ever been such a girl, he would have 
been a better man. There never had 
been. Nevertheless, he went to the 
window and gazed out as one who 
wishes to hide emotion. 

After a proper interval, he swung 
about. 

“I’m behaving like an idiot,” he com- 
mented. “It must be the touch of 
spring in the air.” He returned to his 
desk and sat down. “You are the 
image of her.” 

Then, as she did not speak, he added: 

“She was just as pretty as you are. 
And she loved pretty things—all girls 
do. I don’t know as I blame her. Pretty 
things were made for pretty girls.” 

Jean smiled waveringly. 

“No, I don’t blame her,” he went on, 
as if musing aloud. “She did the sen- 
sible thing—married a man who reck- 
oned his income in thousands. I was 
only a thirty-dollar-a-week clerk.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“In a way, she was right. Money may 
be the root of all evil, but there’s one 
thing I’m dead sure of, and that is 
that the lack of money is the root 
of all unhappiness—especially domestic 
unhappiness. Love flies out of the 
window when bill collectors appear at 
the door. Don’t you forget it.” 


her lips 





“But,” protested 
Jean, “when a girl 
never has had much, 
thirty dollars a week is 
a lot. And two can 
live as cheaply as one.” 

“Don’t you believe 
it,” he warned. “That’s 
as false as the old saw 
that clothes don’t make 
the man. Suppose you 
were in love with the 
best man in the world, 
and suppose that for 
some reason or other, 
he always had to wear 
clothes out at the knees 
and the elbows.” 

“Td marry him just 
the same,” she main- 
tained. 

“Perhaps, he ac- 
knowledged, “but you’d 
regret it ever after. If 
| had a daughter and 
she wanted to marry a 
man who got thirty 
dollars a week, I’d say, 
‘No!’ most emphati- 
cally.” 

Jean 
nous. 

“She’d marry him 
anyway, if she really 
loved him.” 

Quitman smiled. 

“T suppose so. 


” 


looked muti- 
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stocks, couldn’t you?” she suggested. 

He laughed aloud, and that, at least, 
was not acting. The trend of the con- 
versation was following the exact 
course he would have chosen. 

“Probably,” he admitted. He paused, 
as if to consider something. “I sup- 
pose you are terribly in love with young 
Hardin?” he said. 

She dropped her eyes in confusion. 


we Pe 
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in the end, I’d probably forgive her, 


and make her an allowance.” 
“You—you could give her a tip on 


‘Don’t worry, little girl,” he 
“Tl make everything 
She struck him 
across the mouth, so vigor- 


said. 


all right.” 


ously that he recoiled. 


‘You needn’t answer,” he said dryly, 
and rose once more and took a turn 
around the office. Then: “The thing 
that put me where I am to-day was a 
tip a man once gave me. Pardon a per- 
sonal question. Have you any money 
anywhere? A thousand, say?” 

Jean shook her head, as he expected 
she must. 

“T’m sorry,” he said, “because if you 
had, I could give you a tip.” He 
glanced at the clock, and added, “We 
must hurry on with the dictation.” 
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When he had finished, Jean started 
for the door. Almost there, she hesi- 
tated. 

“Was it—was the tip an absolutely 
sure thing?” she asked. 

He had gambled that she would ask 
that. 

“So sure,” he assured her, “that if 
you had a thousand dollars or could beg, 
borrow, or steal a thousand dollars, I’d 
say, ‘Buy Amalgamated Munitions.’ ” 

“Amalgamated Munitions?” 
peated. 

He nodded. 

“It’s selling at seventy now. The 
afternoon papers will probably carry a 
report that the Allies are to give it a 
smashing order. In the course of 
twenty-four hours, the report will be 
officially confirmed. And Heaven only 
knows how high Amalgamated Muni- 
tions will be selling then.” 

“If I had a thousand dollars 
she began. 

He broke in with “If you had a thou- 
sand, or even five hundred, dollars, it 
would mean that, instead of starting 
married life in a flat, you could start 
in a home of your own—and have a 
sizable nest egg with which to meet any 
contingency.” 

“I—I see,” said Jean, and fled as if 
to put Satan behind her. 

As the door shut, Quitman reached for 
his private telephone. 
ber and waited. 

“This is E. Q.,” he said, when the 
connection had been made. “Take an 
order. Ready?” Then, slowly: “Sell 
Amalgamated Munitions in thousand- 
share lots. Repeat it, please.” 

He listened while the 
other end said: 

“Sell Amalgamated 
thousand-share lots.” 

“That’s right,” he said. “Scatter it 
through a number of brokers, and go as 


far as you can without starting a back- 
fire.” 
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He hung up and pushed the buzzer. 
When Parker appeared he said: 

“Tell Plimpton”—Plimpton was the 
cashier—“that he is to go to New 
Haven and wait for telegraphic instruc- 
tions from me. I may need a man there. 
Tell him to start this noon, Hardin 
will be in charge while he is gone.” 

“Yes, sir,’ said Parker, concealing his 
surprise. Once in a while, he was en- 
trusted with such missions, but this was 
the first time Plimpton had _ been 
selected. 

“There’s something in the air,” he 
mused. “I wonder what it is.” 

The thing that was in the air was a 
noose for Hardin to hang himself with. 
As Quitman left the office, late that 
afternoon, he saw a newspaper on 
Hardin’s desk. In it, he knew, was a 
rumor concerning Amalgamated Muni- 
tions. At dinner he was unusually ab- 
stracted. And when a young and pretty 
brunette to whose whims he had 
hitherto given a flattering attention 
wanted to know why he sat there “grin- 
ning like the cat that ate the canary,” 
his eyes narrowed. 

“Do you know,” he said, “I 
thinking I preferred blondes.” 

For an instant, she looked frightened. 

“You know what you can do about 
it,” she said defiantly. 

He rose and took a yellowback from 
a roll of bills. He flung it on the table. 

“Yes, and I’m going to do it. 
the waiter with that.” 

“You're going to leave me flat?” she 
asked incredulously. 
“No,” he said. 

change.” 

He put on his coat. As the full force 
of what he meant reached her, she said, 
“You—beast!” He bowed, as_ if 
acknowledging a casual farewell, and 
turned away. At the entrance, he 
paused to light a cigar. 

It was as well, he philosophized, to be 
off with the old affair before being on 
with the new. 
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The stock market opened the next 
morning with a flurry in Amalgamated 
Munitions. Quitman held a conversa- 
tion over his private wire which, 
though brief, was—judging from his 
expression—satisfactory. 

Then he passed into the outer office. 
A number of customers were watching 
the blackboard boy marking up quota- 
tions. Their interest centered in Amal- 
gamated Munitions. Quitman, while 
talking to a customer, noted that both 
Jean and Hardin were neglecting their 
duties to watch the blackboard. 

After a time he went back to his 
office and sat at his desk. He could 
not, however, be still long. He was 
confident that he was playing a sure 
thing, but the stake was so heavy that 
he could not but feel some strain. <A 
slip of paper lay at hand. He began 
to figure his probable winnings. They 
totaled high in five figures. 

He rose and went to the ticker. The 
tape unreeled steadily. Amalgamated 
\lunitions almost monopolized it. He 
walked to the window and looked down 
at the street. People were scurrying 
ip and down the sidewalks; newsboys 
waved and vociferated their wares. 

Five rinutes to twelve. He held his 
watch in his hand and mechanically 
wound it. Suddenly he became aware 
that the ticker was silent. He went to 
it and took the tape between his fingers. 

Outside a whistle blew and the bells 
began tolling noon. Something must 
have happened to the ticker. He 
turned, intending to summon Parker. 
But before he reached the buzzer, the 
door opened and Parker entered. The 
fact that he had forgotten to knock 
evidenced his excitement. 

“Hardin ” he began breathlessly. 

Quitman cut him short. 

“There’s something wrong with the 
ticker.” Then, as Parker stood stock- 
still and gaped, Quitman became apo- 
plectic. “You dolt!” he snapped. 
“Can’t you ey 
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The ticker intervened. As the mech- 
anism began to whir, Quitman turned 
and snatched up the tape. It came 
forth slowly : 

‘“Great—explosion—in—main—plant 
—Amalgamated—M nitions.” 

The relief Quitman felt was so great 
that, unconsciously, he emitted a long 
sigh. He realized that Parker was 
speaking, but it was a moment before 
he comprehended the import of his 
words. 

“Mr. Hardin went out at a quarter 
past eleven and hasn’t returned,” Par- 
ker had said. 

“He’s skipped,” thought Quitman. 
His eyes gleamed from under narrowed 
lids. “Is Miss Leith in the office?” he 
demanded, and when Parker nodded, he 
added, “Send her in.” 

Quitman took a turn about the office. 
As Jean came in, he swung abruptly. 
She looked frightened and as if she 
were trying to brace herself to meet 
some ordeal. 

“Did you buy Amalgamated Muni 
tions?” he demanded. 

She answered him indirectly: 

“Something has happened ?” 

“The plant has blown up.” 

The expression on her face only 
added to his sense of triumph. 

“Does that—does that make a differ- 
ence in the stock?” 

“The bottom will drop clean out of 
~~ 
She slumped into a chair and hid her 
face in her hands. 

“You told me to b-beg, borrow, or 
s-steal,” she sobbed. 

“Surely,” he said, “you didn’t steal!” 

“N-no—b-but———” The flood of her 
emotions choked her. 

Quitman crossed to where she sat. 
He bent over her and then, because his 
figure was no longer suited to bending, 
dropped clumsily to one knee. 

“Don’t worry, little girl,” he said. 
“T’ll make everything all right.” 

She did not answer, and he tried to 
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put his arm around her. She resisted, 
but even her struggles intoxicated him. 
He persisted and, as she took her hands 
from her face to fend him off, tried to 


Quitman’s face went 
stark. 
this accomplished young 


“And I suppose 


actress,” he said, with a sneer, 
“was—just bait!” 


kiss her. She struck him across the 
mouth, so vigorously that he recoiled. 
She seized the opportunity to wrest 
herself free and rise to her feet. 

Quitman rose clumsily, his 


brick red. 


face 
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“So that,” he flung at her, “is the way 
you feel about it! All right! I was 
going to be nice to you, but now I'll 
wait until you go down on your knees 
and beg me to!” 

Jean had reached the door. She 
stopped, one hand on the door, and 
faced him. 

“Second thoughts are apt to be best,” 
he sneered. “You'd better hear me 
out. Else that fine young lover of 

yours will wear stripes.” 

She shrank back. “I 
don’t understand——” 

“Oh, you don’t? I sup- 

pose you don’t know that 

the first thing you 

did yesterday was 

to tell Hardin what 


I told you. And perhaps you don't 
know where he got the money to play 
the tip?” 

Jean watched him, like a bird fasci- 
nated by the snake which is about to 
devour it. 
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“Or,” he finished, “that he has 
skipped out.” 

The horror and loathing in her eyes 
only spurred him on. 

“Now,” he added, “you'll pay, or 
he'll wear stripes. Understand?” 

Evidently she did, for she seemed to 
be trying to make herself small against 
the door. In the satisfaction he felt in 
paying her back for the blow she had 
struck him, he forgot even to guard his 
tongue. 

“I planned to get you from the first,” 
he goaded. “That is the reason I gave 
you the tip.” 

That stirred her. 

“You knew,” she said, as if she 
could not credit it, “that it was a false 
tip?” 

He nodded. : 

“But how,” she demanded, “did you 
know that the plant would blow up?’ 

Quitman realized that he had said too 
much. While he framed a reply, the 
door opened. He glanced angrily at 
the intruder. It was Hardin, who 
closed the door quickly and looked at 
Jean. She nodded, as if he had asked 
her a question, 

Then Hardin caught Quitman by the 
shoulders, spun him around, and dettly 
pinioned his wrists behind him. 

“Parker !” Quitman shrieked. 

“Parker will be here in due time,” 
said Hardin coolly. At the same in- 
stant Quitman felt the chill of steel 
around his wrists. 

“Tf you are not insane,” he blustered, 
“perhaps you can explain this outrage!” 

“Certainly. You are under arrest.” 

Panic strangled Quitman for an in- 
stant. Then he brazened it out. 

“On what charge?’ 

“That is what I plan to find out,” re- 
plied Hardin and, seating himself at 
Quitman’s desk, he turned an uncon- 
cerned back to its owner. He found 
the locked drawer and promptly forced 
it with a heavy brass paper cutter. He 
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glanced through the papers until he 
came to the one from “Charlie.” He 
spread this out in front of him. 


LenicH, Pa., April 17, 1916. 
Dear Quit: As we were allies of old, I. 
want you to be among the very first to know 
that Mary and I have decided to change the 
present order. In other words, we are—as: 
you might say in brokerage parlance—to be 
“amalgamated.” This will not be news to 
you; probably you have wondered why we 
waited so long. To tell the truth, we have 
always felt the need, until now, of what in 
these days might be called “munitions.” 
Everything has been arranged. The event 
is to take place April roth, only a few miles 
from here. We do not feel we can afford to 
delay; hence the speed. 
Wish me luck, old chap. Yours, 
CHARLIE. 
P. S—The second paragraph explains it- 
self. If you want full information, call up 
either 1434 or 4983. 


“This,” he remarked to Jean, “seems 
to be what we are looking for.” 

She drew near and bent over it, her 
bright head close to his dark one. 

“Tt’s in code, of course,’ he con- 
tinued, “‘a clumsy code conceived in the 
belief that all men are fools.” He 
studied it for a minute. “‘I’ll bet the 
postscript carries the key. Let’s sup- 
pose that one four stands for first line, 
fourth word, and three four for third 
line, fourth word, and that the, other 
numbers can be similarly interpreted.” 

He paused and began working out 
the message by this system, writing 
down each word as he ferreted it out. 

“That’s it,” he said to Jean. “The 
hidden. message is, ‘Allies order Amal- 
gamated Munitions.’ He regarded it 
for an instant and then added grimly, 
“T should say the second paragraph did 
explain itself!” 

He turned to Quitman. 

“T think,” he said softly, “you can 
guess what the charge will be.” 

Quitman was breathing heavily. In 
spite of his better judgment, he asked 
fearfully: 

“Are you in the secret service?” 
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Hardin shook his head. 

“T have not that honor. I am that 
most pitiable of all objects, a young col- 
lege graduate about to conquer the 
world.” 

“Then this is blackmail?” 

“Never! To tell you the truth, some 
of your fellow brokers have decided 
that you are a stench in the nostrils of 
decent men. Accordingly they .decided 
to set a watch on you. I was assigned 
to the task, and a plan was worked out 
which took into consideration your 
reputation and certain rumors that have 
been current about you.” 

Quitman’s face went stark. 

“And I suppose this accomplished 
young actress,” he said, with a sneer, 
“was—just bait !” 

“Oh!” cried Jean, and flushed. 

“Quitman,” said Hardin, in a voice 
that was as deadly as it was restrained, 
“Miss Leith consented to perform a 
thoroughly distasteful réle for some- 
thing you have no conception of—and 
that is patriotism.” 

He paused and gazed steadily at 
Quitman for a second. 

“Tf you think of anything further 
you want to say, I'll be happy to take 
off your handcuffs, so that you may 
have the use of your hands for two 
minutes. You'll,” grimly, “need them.” 

Quitman decided to keep silent. Har- 
din turned toward the buzzer. But he 
paused, to add: 

“It may interest you to know that 
there was no explosion in the Amalga- 


-mated Munitions plant. Your tip was 


flashed to them as a warning.” 

The color drained away from Quit- 
man’s face. His thought had been that 
he had thousands available for de- 
fense, but if this were true, he was 
ruined. 

“But the ticker said there was an ex- 
plosion!” he cried. 

“T tapped the wire just long enough 
to send that message,” explained Har- 
din tranquilly. “I wanted you to show 
your hand.” 

As he reached over and held his 
finger on the buzzer, he added: 

“My only regret is that the govern- 
ment will be so anxious to land the men 
you’ve been splitting with that you'll 
get a chance to turn State’s evidence 
and escape with a lighter sentence than 
you deserve.” 

The door opened, to admit not Par- 
ker, but two strangers in plain clothes, 
who unceremoniously took charge of 
Quitman. As he went out, Hardin’s 
right hand found Jean’s. He pressed 
it, whispering: 

“Bully girl!” 

Her lip began to quiver. 

“He—he made me feel so—so un- 
clean,” she said, and then she turned to 
him, quickly and blindly. 

He reached out a long leg that kicked 
the door shut and straightway gathered 
her in his arms. And during the next 
few minutes, she proved that, though 
she was indeed an accomplished actress, 
one part, at least, had not been acting. 


oe 
LOVERS 
ELEN’S lovely laugh is still, 
Cleopatra’s lips are chill, 
Nor will Guinevere again 
Lift her eyes to madden men. 


Yet soft lips and lovely mirth 
Blossom still upon the earth. 
Lovers dead, since I must woo, 
I’ll find gayer loves than you! 
CLEMENT Woop. 
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Discussion of a subject that would have shocked our grand- 
mothers, but that interests any up-to-date young woman. 


HERE were weird tales we used 
to listen to with bated breath 
when girls got together to ex- 

change confidences and thrilling experi- 
ences—awful stories of losing petti- 
coats, of displaying ankles, of being 
seen in robes de nuit by irrelevant sere- 
naders; ghostly recitals of hoop skirts 
flying up, and of riding skirts catching 
on the horn of the saddle, the victim 
of the accidents remaining a recluse for 
some time thereafter. I have wondered 
| little lately what girls have to tell each 
other now.” 

Thus muses the “Plain Country 
Woman,” who, in one of the most 
widely read of the women’s household 
magazines, keeps alive the remembrance 
of wholesome old ways that seem 
almost as quaint to modern readers as 
the museum kitchen in the Van Cort- 
landt Manor House seems to the new 
tribe of kitchenette and delicatessen 
cooks. 

But does that Plain Country Woman 
really live in such a sweet, secluded val- 
ley of the past that she has no idea 
as to what the girls nowadays tell one 
another? Has she never heard them 
discoursing upon the topics which have 
superseded the rebelliously ascendent 
hoop skirt and the bustle disfiguringly 
askew, as thrillers? Has she never 


seen the Washington Square Players 
perform in one of those comedies of 
their own construction which have 
replaced the dear, old-fashioned 
“Duchess” comedy of the heroine in the 
cherry tree with the unconscious hero 
below, blocking her descent? Has she 
never seen a merry little farce on 
eugenics? Has she been miraculously 
spared the modern lieroine who an- 
nounces, in a basso profundo voice: 

“T have never been married. I have 
achild. I try not to be too proud of it.” 

Has she, in short, dwelt in unconsci- 
ousness of the new cult of Every 
Woman’s Right to a Child? 

Actually, of course, the creed is 
based upon the failure of marriage, as 
at present practiced, to satisfy a good 
many women. Philosophically, it is 
based upon two hypotheses—first, the 
folly of attempting to establish a per- 
manency, like a  one-man-and-one- 
woman home, upon an admitted ephem- 
erality like romantic love; and, second, 
the instinctive yearning for mother- 
hood in every woman. 

Even the plainest of Plain Country 
Women, the apostles of the new cult 
would say, must concede that the crav- 
ing of women for children may be 
fairly called universal—the Plainer and 
more Country she is, the more likely she 
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will be to concede it. Well, a universal 
craving is an instinct, isn’t it? And in- 
stinct is the natural guide to conduct, 
isn’t it? Ergo, nature urges every 
woman to have a child, and, ergo, the 
civilization which forbids her to do any- 
thing of the sort, except with all sorts 
of distasteful and prohibitive provisos, 
such as husbands, is a civilization at 
which the Washington Square Players 
and Ellen Key and college girls and 
Havelock Ellis and all the Greenwich 
Villages in the world are going to snap 
their united fingers. 

They won’t consider any other solu- 
tion of the problem than their own. 
They don’t want to give a fighting 
chance to marriage based upon a more 
modern concept than either the supe- 
riority of the male or the permanence of 
the romance in romantic love. Mar- 
riage has been unfair to woman in the 
past. It has made her a drudge or a 
mere appendage of adornment for man. 
It has compelled her to ask him for 
money for her shoes or her trips to 
Palm Beach. It has set her at the head 
of his dinner table when she was muti- 
nously sure she wanted to sit at an office 
desk or an easel or an astronomical 
telescope. She has had to condone 
man’s immorality before marriage in 
order to secure him as a husband; and, 
nine times out of ten, she has had to 
keep on condoning it in order to retain 
him as a husband. A bas marriage! But 
at the same time that she has harangued 
thus, and more so, she has insisted upon 
her right to the one good thing that 
marriage has given her—her Right to a 
Child. 

The ex-kaiser, reports well authen- 
ticated say, joined most effectively with 
Ellen and Havelock and the college 
girls and the Greenwich Village 
thinkers in snapping his whole mailed 
fist at the false civilization which has 
denied the unmarried woman a child. 
He forcefully commanded the repopula- 
tion of his empire by a wholesale system 
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of “secondary marriages,” which is a 
more orderly sounding name for it than 
they had yet devised in the advanced 
feministic circles where a Woman’s 
Right to her own Life, and especially 
to her own Baby, has ousted the fallen 
petticoat as a thriller for confidential 
midnight conversations after the dance. 

But the ex-kaiser’s concession to the 
needs of the home would, of course, 
never satisfy any American apostle of 
the new creed. For the ex-kaiser’s sys- 
tem was founded upon the principle 
that personal desires must be subordi- 
nated to general needs, and the Every- 
Woman’s-Right philosophy rests upon 
the principle that personal desires, even 
personal whims, should rule the world. 

Indeed, they are quite capable, the 
young women who discuss this once- 
forbidden topic in loud, firm tones—the 
whisper has gone out—of leading a 
party of revolution in Prussia, with the 
slogan: “Every Woman’s Right Not to 
Have a Child.” 

For the pivotal thought in the whole 
scheme, the Plain Country Woman will 
please observe, is the Woman’s Right. 
She is to be permitted to have a child 
without the tedium of pouring a man’s 
coffee and asking him for carfare three 
hundred and sixty-five times a year, be- 
cause her nature needs a child for its 
fullest development. Why, deny her 
that right, and she will go down to her 
grave without having experienced All 
of Life! And in regard to that possi- 

bility, this particular sort of woman 
feels the same intensity of anguish as 
that which assails a small boy at a birth- 
day party, when he realizes that he 
can’t possibly eat the whole of the 
molded ice cream. It is an intolerable 
thing that she should fail to cram every 
possible experience down her throat— 
almost as intolerable as that she should 
pour those three hundred and sixty-five 
cups of coffee for a creature absorbed 
in his paper at the other end of the 
table. She must experience the Whole 





“Every Woman’s Right to——” 


of Life, no matter what happens to 
babies and men, to social systems and 
to established beliefs. 

“Well,” the Plain Country Woman 
might bluntly reply, after she has re- 
covered from the first shock of learn- 
ing what subjects are discussed in mid- 
night conclaves now, “the world has 
never lacked women who have experi- 
enced the Whole of Life, so far as hav- 
babies without having husbands 
means the Whole of Life. The found- 
ling asylums and the Magdalen homes 
and re 


ing 


But she will never be permitted to go 
on. She has uttered the most detested 
word in the whole English language, so 
far as the Every-Woman’s-Right school 
of thought is concerned—the name 
“Magdalen.” She will be roundly in- 
formed that, under the new dispensa- 
tion, there will be no foundling asylums, 
because babies of anonymous fathering 
vill not be illegitimate; and there wiil 
be no Magdalen homes unless a few 
are retained for men of depraved habits. 

The Plain Country Woman will prob- 
ably be shocked. But, after all, have 
not the rebels against marriage a pretty 
good case against it as it has been prac 
iced? If the poets and the story-tellers 
had told the truth, and if the glamour- 
ous love of youth did ordinarily survive 
the cookstove and the darning bag and 
the monthly budget, would women be 
so bitter against it? Or if truth could 
not be expected from poets and story- 
tellers, then, if mothers and aunts and 
school-teachers and older sisters had 
told it, would the rebels not have man- 
aged to adapt themselves to it, to im- 
prove it and to keep it going, instead of 
striving to overthrow it? What is the 
truth about romantic love and mar- 
riage? Just this—that romantic love 
is an excellent kindling for a good, 
steady hearth fire, but it is only the 
kindling. The long-burning, heat- 
diffusing materials of that fire are 
something quite different from glamour 
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and dream and excitement. “And the 
woman who is never going to grow up 
beyond the age when glamour and 
dream and excitement are her emotional 
diet is never going to be satisfied in 
marriage. There should be Binet tests 
for brides as well as for soldiers, and 
those who register eleven and fifteen- 
year-old tastes and standards at twenty 
should be firmly led away from the 
altar, and into some school for the de- 
velopment of mature standards. 

Of course, even women who are suf- 
ficiently mature-not to expect to live 
all their days upon a diet of emotional 
cream puffs and marshmallows have 
not found marriage altogether ideal. 
One sometimes thinks that perhaps men 
haven’t found it so, either, but there 
doesn’t seem to be the same sympathy 
accorded to the sufferings of the male 
as to those of the female in this par- 
ticular relation. Even when a woman 
has been content to exchange the ejacu- 
latory poetry of romantic love for the 
steady-glowing, hearthstone — virtues 
that burn so warm and so long, mar- 
riage hasn’t been all beer and skittles 
for her. She has had to ask for money 
to pay her bills, and it is true, and not 
a mere figment of the imagination, that 
for the adult it is 
harder to ask for money than to work 
for it. And as a matter of fact, the 
average wife has done both. She has 
been obliged, by law and custom, to 
abide where her husband abode, no mat- 
ter how ill she liked the climate, or how 
strong her inclination to some other 
spot. She has been obliged to cultivate 
domesticity when she hasn’t cared for 
domesticity at all, but has had a yearn- 
ing for high finance or agriculture or 
art. She has undeniably had to sur- 
render her personality and her freedom 
of self-development. No wonder she 
has grown tired of it! 

But because the institution of mar- 
riage hasn’t been free from a good many 
drawbacks, being therein like most other 


self-respecting 
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human institutions, is it necessary to do 
away with it entirely? Is it too late 
to effect a compromise? Wouldn’t a 
measure of economic independence 
solve most of the difficulty? Couldn’t 
a new generation be trained up so to 
respect Every Woman’s Right to her 
talent and its opportunity, her per- 
sonality and its development, that she 
could continue to have that other in- 
alienable right, her baby, under the old 
system of monogamistic wedlock ? 

Because—there is the Baby. 

Hasn’t it a few rights, also? Hasn’t 
it a right to a father, for reasons 
both of discipline and of companion- 
ship? Is it to know the corrective hand 
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of only a sort of block punitive officer 
on the evenings when it has ‘been as 
naughty as possible? Is it to be taught 
to skate by no one more interested in 
the business than the sports director 
of the nearest public playground? Who 
is going to show it how to couple the 
cars of its Christmas trains together? 

Every Woman’s Right to a Baby, in- 
deed ! 

It is the Baby’s Rights that matter, 
disgruntled ladies and gentlemen! And 
when you have constructed a -home fit 
for a baby to grow up in, and a society 
fit for a child to grow up in, there will 
be homes and societies which not even 
the most advanced will, want to change. 
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SNOW IN THE SOUTHWEST 


EEN weather came last night and brought 
Unwonted guests to town- 
First, sullen clouds that hung and taught 
Our pleasant skies to frown; 


Then the white miracle, beating through 


Where crocuses were almost due. 


To-day, each roof and stack and tower, 
Long dingy with the grime 


A hundred industries must shower 

About them in their time, 
Wears—who would think it?—pure and trig 
Some dapper courtier’s powdered wig! 


White storm, you must have lost your way 
Across the prairie land, 

Or thought a sudden jest to play, 
Since your cold breath has fanned 

This mellow spot, that rarely sets 

Too chill an hour for violets. 


The city wakes and rubs her eyes, 
Dazzled with pearl and blue. 
Then all her common tasks she plies. 
But, making shrill ado, 
Red-cheeked, red-mittened, mad with joy, 
The children seize their grand new toy. 


Ewinc HALL. 
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“The hours I spent with thee, dear heart, are as a string of pearls to me.” 


HE language needs a word. There 
is a certain experience, so com- 
mon and yet so incommunicable, 

because unnamed, that one marvels how 
the phrase coiners have thus far allowed 
it to escape them. In the dictionary’s 
default, I the word ghost- 
walker—that is, one who absents him- 
self in spirit, while remaining corpo- 
really present in another’s company. 
“Daydreamer,” or its synonoyms, will 
not suffice; these quite fail to -suggest 
the stealthy, deliberate excursions of 
your confirmed ghostwalker, or the cool 
duplicity with which he decamps from 
the scene of Thus, 


prope se 


boresomeness. 


when an office boy takes his employer’s 


orders, meanwhile being spiritually 
present at the baseball game, that boy 
is a ghostwalker. Or when a girl who, 
to all appearances, is reluctantly allow- 
ing herself to be kissed in New York 
is only utilizing the experience to trans- 
port herself to San Francisco, where in 
actuality she is being kissed by some 
preferred suitor, that girl commits 
ghostwalking. Or when the judge 
yawns, “Objection sustained!” and sees, 
not the courtroom, but golf links with 
a week-end’ crowd, his honor is guilty 
of ghostwalking in the first degree. 
The art may be practiced between 
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relatives, friends, . acquaintances, and 
utter strangers. Indeed, its most fas- 
cinating side is presented by the spec- 
tacle of two strangers—seated next each 
other in a ballroom, let us say—who, if 
introduced, might prove soul mates, yet 
who only exchange unseeing stares. 
They are ghostwalking—the one on an 
ocean liner, perhaps, the other on the 
Jungfrau. 

I will show you this paradox—this 
physical propinquity and spiritual re- 
moteness—by telling of a ballroom 
floor from which chance plucked two 
people, qutte at random, and threw 
them together in a deserted anteroom 
for a few mortal moments, which they 
passed in silence. That is to say, they 
remained utterly inscrutable to each 
other, each preferring imagination’s 
wordless drama, with its illimitably ex- 
tended time and space. 

They sat on opposite sides of this 
anteroom—a cozy place with book-lined 
walls—she on a couch, he in an easy- 
chair. He held a book, she a magazine; 
and each, quite indifferent to the other’s 
presence, now and then lifted eyes to 
the glow of an open fire. The sound of 
dance music floated in through the door- 
way, but these people were both of an 
age when glamour is not to be found 
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on a ballroom floor, but, if anywhere, 
in the secret abysses of one’s own mem- 
ory. 

The man had stolen hither for the res- 
pite of a cigarette, and had _ been 
thankful at finding the room empty; 
but hardly had he seated himself when 
the woman had entered. She had not 
perceived him—hidden, as he was, in 
his chair’s depths—until he had stood 
up, awaiting her choice of seats with 
an irreproachable courtesy that quite 
concealed his irritation at being thus 
disturbed. With a glance of acknowl- 
edgement, she had chosen the lounge, 
upon which she had sunk, picking up a 
magazine. Then, his duty performed, 
he had resumed his easy-chair and his 
book. 

He had thought of addressing her 
with some conventional remark as to the 
success of the occasion or the excellence 
of the music, but her slightly averted 
pose as she leaned back, glancing over 
the illustrations in her magazine, told 
him her preference for silence. That 
pleased him, for, as a matter of fact, 
he was not in a conversational mood. 
Idly he wondered why she had come 
there. Perhaps it was for warmth ; per- 
haps it was because she lacked a part- 
ner. Well, the number was almost 
through; she was comfortably en- 
sconced; and just at that moment he 
wouldn’t have inconvenienced himself 
to one-step with any woman living. 

Then he saw her tap back a yawn 
with her hand, and he understood that 
she was, like himself, rather bored by 
the party. He knew that a bored couple 
make but sorry conversation ; wherefore 
he was quite satisfied to let the near-by 
strains of dance music serve in lieu of 
speech. After all, it was quite pleas- 
ant to have the fellowship of a human 
being who no more wished to talk than 
he did. From her presence he received 
a mildly.agreeable sensation, somewhat 
as if a picture had been hung on an 
otherwise blank wall. 
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But so vague were his thoughts that 
he hardly knew he was thinking about 
her at all until he chanced to catch sight 
of her reflection in the mirror above 
the mantelpiece. Then he realized, 
first, that she was charmingly gowned, 
and, next, that she was really quite 
good looking—in fact, that she held her 
own with the youngest women on the 
dancing floor, despite her ten or fifteen 
years’ seniority. With that curiously 
detached sense which is sometimes 
evoked when one beholds another’s 
image in a mirror, he soliloquized: 

“Suppose I suddenly came upon that 
face on the front page of a newspaper 
—what should I say of her? I believe 
I should say that that woman lived for 
dress, jewels, and admiration; that she 
was too cold ever to yield herself to 
life’s flame; that she had never loved, 
nor could love, with generous passion.” 

The dance music had ceased, and 
now, after a moment’s interval, some 
one was singing at the piano. And as 
he listened to the song, he became 
quite oblivious of the other’s presence. 

Meanwhile, she—the object of his 
idle thoughts—though a trifle.dashed at 
finding the room occupied, had not been 
entirely surprised to find that it was he 
who was sitting there in retreat. That 
was because she had occasionally caught 
sight of him on the ballroom floor, 
propping up the wall and_ looking 
politely bored. She herself had felt 
rather tired, and, being disengaged, had 
slipped off for a moment’s rest. Upon 
entering, she had divined that he was 
about to address her, and while she 
wouldn’t have minded a mere exchange 
of civilities, she really didn’t feel equal 
to definite topics of conversation. 
Hence her half-averted pose on the 
sofa, and her feeling of gratitude when 
he took the hint. No doubt he, too, 
preferred the firelight, the idle turning 
of pages, and the softened strains of 
music, superinducive to revery; so here 
was a happily mutual understanding. 
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Anyway, he would 
only have said some- 
thing commonplace, 
and that would have 
jarred upon her rather 
wistful mood. 

Not, however, that 
he looked one bit com- 
monplace. Glancing 
up, she caught sight 
of his face in a mirror 
on the side wall, and 
therein she surveyed 
him for ten idle sec- 
onds, with the same 
listless interest that 
she had paid to the 
photographed faces in 
her magazine. Yes, 
he was distinguished 
looking enough, all 
the more because of 
gray-streaked hair 
and serious expres- 

Too serious by 

half! She could im- 

agine some young 

thing falling desper- 

ately in love with him, 

only to break her 

heart against a sedate, 

self-absorbed nature. For the face was 
firm to hardness, inaccessible, cold. She 
could not conceive of his glowing forth 
humanly over anything, or being 
wrapped up in other than business prob- 
lems—affairs of the head, not of the 
heart. 

Just here it was that the dance music 
ended and the song began. Out in the 
ballroom, a woman with a satinlike 
contralto voice was singing some old, 
familiar lines: 


sion. 


“The hours I spent with thee, dear heart——” 


The man closed his book and leaned 
forward toward the firelight. He rose 
to his feet. Then very quietly, and 
quite unobserved by his neighbor, he 
passed out of the room. 


So vague were his 

thoughts that he hard- 

ly knew he was thinking 

about her at all, until he 

chanced to catch sight 

of her reflection in the 
mirror. 


He went straight to the street and the 
house and the room once so well known 
to him; and there stood a woman, one 
whom he had not seen for five years. 
She stood in exactly the attitude in 
which he had last beheld her—that is, 
leaning against the mantel, with a hand 
propping her forehead and her back 
toward the door, as if she had just 
turned away after the final word of a 
farewell. When he entered, she re- 
mained motionless, with still-averted 
face, quite as if she had not heard him. 
He slipped a hand into hers, but she 
drew away, speaking once more the 
same gast words of five years ago: 
“No, no! Please leave me!” — 
But this time he did not accept his 
dismissal in silence, 
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“Never! Tell me the truth! Is 
something suspected? Is that why I 
must go? Oh, I know your dread of 
scandal! It has always outweighed 
anything you ever felt for me.” 

“Nothing is suspected,” she returned 
quietly, rising above his scorn. “It isn’t 
that.” 

“Then is there some one else?” 

For answer, she only looked at him, 

laying her hand upon tl 


[ 1e string of 
pearls that he had hung about her neck, 


“Vou wear them still!’ he said with 
emotion. “And do you still remember? 


Those are the hours we once spent: to- 


eether—there in. that string of pearls y 

“And I count them over,’ she 
answered gravely. “I count them over 
often. But you-a wigs k now the 
truth—that Alice 1 » longer a child; 

it very soon shi aad ive begun to 
notice things, to think things of me, her 


mother. i or a while, we had our hap- 


piness, you and I; but now, for her 


sake, we must renounce. We must re-. 


nounce !” 


Very gently-she put him from her. 
As he turned away, overcome, she said: 

“Courage! The hardest part is over. 
Surely, in all these years, your home 
life has come to mean far more to you 
than it once did. Surely, in staying 
away from me for so long, you have 
become reconciled to what must be?” 

“Ah, how little you understand!” he 
exclaimed. ‘Where do - think I 
have been, all this while? By day a 
man’s work mercifully extinguishes the 
past. But at night! Do you suppose 
I really sat at home, reading, in my arm- 
chair? I seemed to be there, but in 
reality I never was. A thousand times 
I have got up, quite unnoticed, and 
walked out into the night and across the 


distance to vour side. Hardly an eve- 


ning has passed but that I have stood 
here, watching you, reliving one of our 
olden hours. 
lace. 


” 


He touched her neck- 
Each hour is a pearl.” 


6 








“And each pearl a prayer,” she 
answered steadily, yet without trusting 


herself to look up at him, “fa prayer that 


you might forget me.” 

Then he caught her in his arms, and 
suddenly all her strength passed from 
her. 

“Take me!” she breathed. 
and never let me go again! I was only 
trying you. I thought you had for- 
gotten—that was all. Dearest, though 
I have seemed to fill my part in the 
world—and no one has ever dreamed 
otherwise—in reality I’ve been leaning 
upon this mantelpiece all the while, just 
as you left me years ago, waiting for 
you to come back 


Take me, 


Meantime, while the first bars of 
“The Rosary” were being sung, the 
other listener had thrown her magazine 
aside and had bent musingly forward, 
her chin on her palm. Tresently she, 
too, arose to her feet and, quite un- 
noticed and unnoticing, passed out of 
the room and went elsewhere. As 
quickly as one might cross a threshold, 
she entered another room where stood 
a man dressed in clerical garb, his back 
toward her, gazing out of the window. 
She waited for him to turn and speak, 
just as she had stood there, waiting for 
the same thing, at’ the close of their 
last meeting, years ago. Presently she 
uttered the same words that she had 
then uttered, to which he had never re- 
plied: 

“If you should ever need me, send for 
me. I will always come back.” 

But as she opened the door to pass 
out, impulsively he came to her side, 
with the long-delayed answer: 

“Now! Come back to me now!” 

But she yielded him only her hands. 

“Tt has taken you a long while to say 
that,’ she answered lightly, “Six 
years !” 

“T would have said it long ago,” he 
faltered, “only that——- You heard? 


You knew ?” 











light, while she 
hummed snatches 
of some old, home- 
like tune. 

“Yes, I heard,” 
answered the in- 
truder, still lightly. 
“But you forget 
that we parted long 
before you ever 
thought of mar- 
riage; that what 
really came _ be- 
tween us Was your 
duty to your re- 
ligion. ‘Re- 
nounce!’ was your 
watchword. Well, 
you were schooled 
in renunciation; I 
was not. But, at 
parting, you gave 
me a thing which I 
have ever since 
worn—worn until 
at last I have con- 
quered myself and 
learned your hard 


lesson. You re- 
member ?” She 
pointed to what 


spanned her neck 
—a slender gold 
chain—showing 
him that which 
dangled from it. 
“And you com- 


pared our love to the chain’s circle, at 
whose end a cross is hung.’ 

“It is true,” he admitted, bowing as 
if under the weight of those, repeated 
“Yes, and I see that you 


words of his. 


“at 


have conquered yourself. 


’ 


i 


a fo) 
A | 
TA 


; 


| 


But 


I—I 
haven’t proved strong enough to learn 
my own lesson—no, not in six years!” 
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Then she became aware that there 
was a third person in the room—a 
woman, younger and fresher than her- 
self, a pretty, light-haired creature who, 
all unconscious, sat sewing in the lamp- 









“Take me!” she breathed. 
“Take me, and never let 


me go again!” 
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“T had hoped,” she said, gazing kindly 
upon his brokenness, “that by now your 
memories of me would be only quiet, 
happy ones—memories that bless se 

“And burn!” he cried, throwing back 





his head. “Oh, I 
ought never to 
have married! 
Mine is a_ good, 
true wife; she is 
everything that 
ought to make a 
man happy. But 
when it was too 
late, I realized that 
I had never had 
the right to marry 
her.” 

“T never blamed 


= you for marrying,” 


she _ said softly. 
“Of course it hurt 
me at first, but 
now I have left all 
that far behind. 
No! T only blamed 
you for allowing 
your ‘jealous God’ 
—isn’t that ‘what 
the Bible calls 
Him?—to come 
between us. Well, 
you have ‘saved 
your soul,’ as you 
used to say. There, 
at least, is gain.” 

“A barren gain! 
he said, accepting 
her irony. 

“And why hadn’t 
you the right to 
marry?” she asked 


with subtle simplicity. 
“Because I have never forgotten— 
can never forget you. 


Oh, yes, we are 


contented enough, my wife and I, but 
because my memory of you always 
comes up between us, she and I are in 
reality strangers to each other—we are 
‘one, one, and a shadowy third.’ 


Yet 
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“If you should ever need me, send for me. 


Look at her now! 
There she sits, thinking that I still oc- 
cupy my place at her side. In all our 
evenings together, she never misses me 
when I get up and stand over there by 
the window, as I stood during our last 
moments together. She never knows 
that I am waiting for the door that 
closed upon you six years ago to re- 
open—waiting for you to enter and rest 
in my arms, as in the old days. But 
why should I tell you this? Your home 
and its interests quite occupy your life, 
or you would have heard my call and 
come back long ago.” 

“Then nothing—not even the comfort 
that one gains from religion—has taken 
my place?” she asked, with seéming 

“T have meant that much 


she never suspects. 


wonderment. 
loss to your life?” 

“A barren gain,” he repeated, “and 
a bitter loss!) But you have been strong 

















I will always come back.” 


enough to show me the way, and | must 
follow. Yes, soon or at last, one must 
strive, one must learn to 


kiss i 


kiss—to 


His voice broke; his forehead sank 
against her breast. But she felt him 
fumbling for that which hung from the 
golden chain, and she knew what it was 
he was striving to kiss. Then all at 
once her face’ softened, softened 
wonderfully, as she laid tender hands 
about his head, saying: 

“Oh, dear one! Oh, simple one! 
Did you dream that I could forget so 
lightly or stay away for so long? I, too, 
have striven—had thought that I had 
learned to kiss that cruel symbol. But 
now I know that I cannot—am not 
strong enough. Yes, my home quite oc- 
cupies my life, so far as its inmates can 
see ; but / do not occupy my home. For 
though I seem to perform my duties 
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there, and to sit there at the day’s close, 
well content, it is not myself at-all. 
Unnoticed, I leave my empty shell be- 
hind and go forth into the world to ind 
you. Not a night has passed but that 
[ have stood here, unseen, waiting for 
you to turn and take me in your arms. 
No, no, do not kiss that! Look up and 
kiss what is your own, once and for- 
ever !” 

And the man gathered her to him for 
a long embrace. And still his young 
wife sat sewing under the lamplight, 
humming to herself that old, homelike 
tune. But suddenly the other woman 
felt something hard and cold against 
her mouth, and she knew that, by some 
horrible mischance, the little golden 
cross lay barrierlike between herself 
and the man, chilling their all-but-meet- 
ing lips. 

“Never!” she cried, shrinking back. 
“T will never kiss the cross!” 

\nd then, as suddenly, the hummed 
tune changed; the singer’s voice swelled 
with soaring anguish, then broke and 

ink back to earth in a sad, steadfast 
monotone : 


kiss—the—cross !” 


“To- 


Those were the words that the woman 
heard, and all at once her eyes became 
blinded with the mist of tears. 

When the mist cleared, she 
herself in the cozy, book-lined ante- 
room once more, leaning on one end of 
the mantelpiece and gazing down at the 
open fire. To her there floated the re- 
sounding applause of many hands. Be- 


found 
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cause her eyes were still moist, she 
would not look up at once; and when 
she did so, it was with a bright smile 
that she greeted her neighbor—the man 
who leaned on the mantel’s opposite 
end, his downcast face thoughtful in 
the firelight. Then he, too, with some- 
what of a start, looked up, smiling 
cheerily. Yet neither of them dreamed 
that the other had been absent from the 
room at all; far less that they had been 
continents apart, he in London and she 
in Califorpia. 

“Rather well sung, wasn’t it?” he said 
casually. And, “Yes—a charming 
voice,” she casually answered. And 
then, quite as casually, he slipped an 
arm about her waist, and, comradelike, 
they kissed. But in fact they were not 
kissing each other at all—each was kiss- 
ing a memory. 

“Oh, here you two are!” exclaimed a 
man’s voice. “So this is how you’ve 
been putting in the last ten minutes!” 

They turned and saw a crowd of 
faces peering mischievously in at the 
doorway. 

“Tust look at this sentimental old 
pair!” laughed the speaker. “Stealing 
off here alone to spoon by their ain fire- 
side!” He crossed to the couple and 
put an affectionate arm about each of 
them. “A nice way to treat your guests, 
you old sweethearts, on the occasion of 
your fifteenth anniversary celebration ! 
Ha-ha-ha !” 

And all the guests joined in banter- 
ing their host and hostess, amid general 
laughter. 
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Probably no more grotesque wedding gown was ever fashioned. And yet—so strange are 
the ways of Fate—it was the indirect cause of Lily Espey’s salvation and life’s happiness. 


° ILY ESPEY lived two hundred 
miles from the city, fifty miles 


from the railroad, and much 
farther than that away from the world. 


Had she lived in the world, kind people 


might have spoken of her as naive and 


unsophisticated. The people of Dur- 
den’s Valley, where she did live, called 
her a dunderhead. 

Not that the poor child was an itn- 
becile—no indeed; 
from 


it was simply that, 
days, her stern old 
father, Jeremiah Espey, had forced her, 
through fear, to allow him to mold the 
too plastic mind as he willed. Jere- 
miah’s opinion of women was that they 
were “poor truck” at best and that they 
were seldom at best; so about the only 
thing or thought he had troubled him- 
self to impress upon his daughter’s mind 
was a dull, implicit obedience. It is 
not known whether, up to the time she 
was seventeen, Lily had ever thought 
one thought of her own. It is certain 
that she had never expressed it; it 
would have been considered heresy, and 
Jeremiah would have met it with hick- 
ory and fasting. 


her baby 


Lily was pretty, with an unintelli- 
gent sort of prettiness. Her complex- 
ion and her hair soft 
brown and wavy; her eyes were big and 


Was tan rose, 
dark and as meaningless as the eyes of 
a Jersey calf; she had a doll’s mouth 
and an appealing, but receding little 
chin. She was slender, and her 
shoulders were stooped from the many 
pails of slop she had carried to the pigs 
and the many buckets of water she had 
carried to the house from the well, a 
quarter of a mile away. 


too 


lor the Espey 
farm was a poor one, struggling on one 
of the rocky, brake-ridden hills that 
flanked the fertile Durden’s Valley, and, 
as is usual, the ache of the poverty, the 
hurting hard work of it, fell most heav- 
ily on the women. 

Yes, Jeremiah had a wife, but she 
was so insignificant, so intimidated, that 
it is impossible to give her a place of 
much importance. To Lily she was 
merely another woman person who 
happened to live in the same house. She 
had no affection, nq, feelings of friend- 
ship for her mother—she knew nothing 
about such emotions—but occasionally 
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the work-withered face aroused an odd 
sensation in Lily’s heart. The sensa- 
tion was pity, but Lily did not even 
know that. 

So when, this evening, after an un- 
usually hard day’s work, Mrs. Espey 
sank down into a chair and closed her 
eyes before she opened them to the bas- 
ket of mending beside her, and when 
Jeremiah interrupted her one moment 
of relaxation by inquiring in truculent 
tones whether the traps, down by the 
river, had been attended to, Lily ven- 
tured a timid: 

“I'd go, pop. I’d as lief.” 

“No,” Mrs. Espey began apprehen- 
sively, “I reckon pop wants that I-——” 

“Quit your clackin’! Lily, you go 
and look spry. No loiterin’ in the 
night,” commanded the old man. 

The river was almost a mile away 
from the house, and the path down to 
it led through a wood, and it was April, 
and spring was sounding the first faint, 
sweet notes of her overture. But Lily’s 
ears were deaf to the music; she heard 
only her father’s voice, as she ran past 
the big trees and the tiny trilliums, 
through the shadows, into the moon- 
light, and across the smooth young 
grass to the river’s side. 

She was startled for an instant when 
she saw a man standing not far from 
the place where the traps were hidden, 
but, as he turned at the sound of her 
steps, her fear vanished. It was only 
Ole Jensen, the big Swede, who had re- 
cently come. to work a farm, even 
poorer than theirs, on an adjoining hill. 
Her father and the other, men of Dur- 
den’s Valley spoke contemptuously of 
him and his lame old grandmother, who 
lived with him. They were foreigners 
and consequently fools. They had had 
many proofs of Ole’s foolishness, but 
the chief one was that he went to swim, 
morning and evening, in the river. 

“Hello, Lily Espey!” he said, walking 
toward her. 

“Hello, Ole Jensen!” she answered. 
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“T see the traps, down here,” he 
smiled, “and I tank maybe you come, 
so I wait.” 

“What for?” she asked stupidly. 

“For this,” he answered, and stopped 
and lifted her in his arms as a child 
might pick up a doll, and kissed her on 
her lips. 

His face was rough, but the kiss was 
soft, and the arms that held her were 
gentle arms, 

“Oh!” she gasped, when he lifted his 
face from hers. “Oh—Ole Jensen, I 
—like that so good!” 

“Ya,” he answered in a husky voice, 
“ya—too good.” He set her on her 
feet. “Run you home now, little Lily 
Espey. Come to-morrow night. I will 
be here.” 

It was her first kiss. She ran home, 
stumbling up the path, intoxicated, mad 
with the bliss of it. Not until she had 
her hand on the latch did she remember 
the traps. Then, probably, she did the 


first bit of logical thinking she had ever 
done; certainly she contrived her first 
lie. She must not tell about Ole, or her 
father would not let her leave the house 


to-morrow night. She must say that 
the traps had been empty. 

But in the room—there was only one 
room in the log cabin, with a loft up- 
stairs for sleeping quarters for Jere- 
miah and his wife—the necessity for 
telling the lie was spared her. They: 
had a visitor—none other than Ed Dur- 
den himself, only son of the great Dur- 
den for whom the valley had been 
named. From the south slope of their 
hill, they could look down on Ed Dur- 
den’s farm, spreading, now in the 
spring, like a huge patchwork quilt of 
greens and browns, acres and acres and 
acres of it, its fringing orchard edges 
tucked in, far over at the foot of the 
blue-green hills. 

Ed Durden honored the hill farms 
with few visits. Never before had he 
sat in Jeremiah’s chair in the warmest 
corner, closest to the lamp. Never be- 
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fore, indeed, had Lily seen any one but 
her father occupying that chair; so, 
when she came into the room, panting 
from the uphill run, trembling with ex- 
citement, she could only stare amazedly 
at the usurper. 

“Where’s your manners, girl?” Her 
father spoke sharply. “Have you no 
greeting for Neighbor Durden?” 

“Hello, Ed Durden,” she managed, in 
a shaking voice. 

Jeremiah laughed, a laugh devoid of 
mirth and heavy with scorn. 

“Small manners and small wits!” he 
said to the guest. 

Durden, a dark, round-shouldered, 
unclean-looking man, puffed at his pipe 
and eyed Lily appraisingly. 

“But a good worker,” he said, in his 
deep gutturals, ‘and you’ve learned her 
to keep her mouth shut.” 

“T have,” replied the old man proudly. 

“I need a Durden 
spoke to Lily. “I'll give it to you for 
a weddin’ present.” 


new churn.” 


“Vea,” Lily answered, meaning noth- 
ing. Ed Durden had a wife, so this 
must be one of queer remarks 
that people called jokes. She took a 
piece of mending from the basket and 
set to work on it. 


those 


Durden knocked his pipe out against 
the stove, spat, yawned, stretched volup- 
tuously. 

“Ho—hum! TI wisht I was home,” 
he remarked, as he got to his feet. 

The old man went to the door with 
him. 

“You'll be comin’ 
tioned eagerly. 

“T reckon. But the sooner it comes 
off, the better. I ain’t no hand for 
courtin,’ and it’s a long ways up here.” 

“Whenever you say,” agreed Jere- 
miah. “Next week?” 

“Better make it the week arter. She'll 
have fixin’s to git ready—clothes and 
the like.” 

“She’s got clothes,” objected the old 
man. “Less’n two years ago, we got 


agin?” he ques- 
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her a wool dress, and she’s got her 
calico, two of ’em.” 

“We'll Four Corners, to the 
parson’s,” Durden answered, “to marry, 
and I’ll want she should look fittin’.” 

He walked away. 


go to 


Jeremiah returned to the room. 
was trembling. 


Lily 
She had not heard the 


conversation just outside the door; she 


dreaded the coming questions concern 


ing the traps 

To her surprise and relief, Jeremiah 
picked up the lamp and started up the 
stairs without saying a word. Hi 
followed him 


wife 


Lily, left in the dark—there was but 
one lamp in the Espey household— 
tumbled into bed and thought of Ole’s 
sandpaper face against hers, 
velvet kiss on her lips. 

“Oh, I like him so good !” 
mured, just before she fell 

There 


and his 


was a mirror, six 


inches of it, hung in a dark corner of 
the room, and Jeremiah, coming down- 
stairs in the morning, found Lily look- 
ing into it. 

“Why ain’t you helpin’ yer mom?” 
he growled at her. 

She turned instantly, but instead of 
looking cowed, she was smiling. 
old man regarded the smile sternly. 

“Aye,” he said, “gay enough now! 
Happen you'll not be so gay once you 
are married with Ed Durden. He’s a 
rich man, but I’ve heard he put up with 
no nonsense from Minnie Durden.” 

“Married ‘with Ed Durden?’ Lily 
stammered to her mother. 


The 


She seldom 
spoke directly to her father. “Who? 
I thought he had Minnie Durden for a 
wife.” 

“She died two month ago,” Mrs. Es- 
pey explained, “and now he wants that 
you should marry with him.” 

“No,” said Lily. Only the one word, 
spoken in a dull tone, but it was her 
first voiced protest. 

“No! roared her father. 


girl?” 


“No what, 
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‘*No, I couldn't 
marry with him,” Lily 
answered in the same 

lat 
youre, 
Cov aa tt” 
houted the old man. 
‘We'll see to that! 
You'll marry with 
him, two weeks com- 
ing!” 
‘‘No,’’ repeated 
Lily, but more faintly. 

The old man, red 

with rage, strode 





, expressionless 





across the room and 
removed, from __ its 
nail rests on the wall, 
a large hickory cane. 





It had been more 
than two years since 
Lily had felt blows 
from that cane, but 
she had not forgotten 
the agony they 

ught. Still, it was 

fear of pain that 
used her now to 
ower before her 
her and plead: 

\O, pop don’t hit 

e! Vil marry with 


[ won't give no y!” he said. “I see the traps, down here, and I 





ore sass! Please 

p!? It was be- 
use, last night, Ole had kis and a few minutes, 
o womanhood. and he was lifting 1 


maybe you come, so,i wait.” 


1er in his arms and 
Reluctantly the old man replaced the kissing her, just as he had done tl 
e. night before. But when he tried 
“See to it!” he threatened, at stand her on her feet, she clung to | 
Iked out of the room. and “Ole Jensen,” she begged, ‘“‘y 
“When did pop say it was t i lo it s nore ?’ . 

eo” D3 


ome 
Aly whispered to her mother Gently he ren 1 


Bi l ner arms 


“Two weeks,” her mother replied. about his neck 
Lily glanced at the clock. Then she “Not now, little Lily, but some day 
urned her back to her mother and De- we get married, ugh?” 

gan to count on her’ fingers. Two Married! She put her hand to her 
weeks—that was a long time. But four- heart. A pain had come there, a hor- 
teen hours and a few minutes, and then — rible, aching pain. 

—then Ole! a 


3 


Ugh—little one?’ he urged. 
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“T would,” she managed, from a tight 
throat, “but pop—he wouldn’t let me, 
Ole.” 

“Pop, then,” said the Swede, “can go 
to hell. You are my girl. Run quick 
home now, and to-morrow night you 
come down.” 

“T come for the traps,” she answered. 
“IT gotta look at ’em now.” 

He went with her to the traps. A 
skunk had been caught in one of them, 
ptobably the previous day. It was now 
dead. Gingerly, almost daintily, with 
his huge red hands, Ole removed it 
from the iron teeth and tossed it into 
the river. 

“Oh,” she protested, ‘pop would be 
mad! The skins, Ole, they sell for 
money !” 


“Say to him that the traps were 
empty,” he directed. _ “You couldn’t 
carry that home in your hands. It 
ain’t fit.” 

She went home, then, and told her 
first lie; and then to bed in the dark, 
with Ole’s kiss on her lips. 

Each night, for nearly a week after 
that, she met Ole down by the river. 
Each night he lifted her in his 
kissed her, helped her with the 
and sent her home. 


arms, 
traps, 


No further mention was made of Ed 
Durden and the marriage; so she 
managed, almost, to forget it. She was 
seventeen, and love had come for the 
first time into her life; small wonder 
that it shut out the darkness and the 
dread. 

And then, one night near the end of 
the week, she came home to find Ed 
Durden again occupying her father’s 
chair. 

“Hello, Ed Durden,” she said, re- 
membering that she must speak to him, 
and then she went and sat down beside 
her mother. 


Durden said something in an under- 
tone to Jeremiah. 


Ed wants you should sit by him,” 


“es 
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the old man commanded. 
chair to his.” 

To her this was incomprehensible, so 
she hesitated. 

“Bring your chair to Ed’s, I say!” 
thundered her father. 

Lily rose, lifted the heavy chair 
hewn from a tree’s trunk, lugged it to 
within a few feet of where Durden was, 
and sat down on it. 

“Hitch up closer,” said Durden, ac- 
companying his order with an explana- 
tory gesture. 

Lily obeyed. She had always obeyed. 

Ed Durden threw a heavy arm 
about her shoulders and kissed her on 
the lips. She screamed, jumped from 
the chair, and coveted her blazing face 
with her hands. 

“She’ll git over that,” she heard Dur- 
den say, in a grim, threatening voice. 

“She will that,” her father agreed, 
with a scornful laugh. 

There was the sound of a yawn and 
a scuffling of feet, and then her mother’s 
voice came to her: 

“They’ve went outdoors, Lil. 
set down.” 

Lily walked to her cot bed and threw 
herself down on it, facing the wall. 

“Lil,” her mother ventured, after a 
long silence, “don’t be frettin’s He 
won't kiss you much—none, arter a 
while.” 

Lily did not answer. She lay very 
still on the bed, her eyes closed, her 
body rigid. 

Jeremiah came into the room, picked 
up the lamp, and went to the loft. His 
wife followed him. 

It was almost an hour before tears 
came to cool and to ease, but at last 
they did come, and Lily cried as she had 
never cried before. She had not 
understood her torture ; now she did not 
understand her tears. She thought she 
was crying because, to-night, she could 
not go to sleep with Ole’s kiss on her 
lips. That there was a sorrier sorrow 
than that she could not realize. 


“Bring your 


Come 
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Her mother came creeping down the 
stairs and across the room to her bed- 
side. 

a OF she whispered, “don’t take on. 
S’pose pop ’ud wake and hear you. Lis- 
ten, Lily—you kin have a new dress 
for the marriage. Pop give me the 
money to-night—eight dollars. He says 
we should make it fancy, for he'll not 
have Ed Durden sayin’ we shamed him 
with marriage clothes.. To-morrow you 
and me is goin’ to Four Corners to buy 
it. You can have any color you want, 
but,” wistfully, “green ’ud be purty.” 

“Yea,” choked Lily. 

“With pink,” went on her mother 
eagerly. “Green with pink is awful 
purty.” 

“Yea,” said Lily, “green with pink.” 

Green with pink it was, purchased 
next day from the general store at 
Four Corners. Dimity was the ma- 
terial, and the green was the shade 
called “nile’”—a very definite color, you 
will remember. With it Mrs. Espey 

ught bolts of vivid pink baby ribbon 

satin on one side, cotton on the other 

-and three round, flat things, about the 

of pie plates, which the clerk 
roudly called “Cluny-lace medallions.” 
\ pair of white cotton stockings were 
lso purchased, and a hat of rough yel- 

w straw with a bright red cotton rose; 

id then, the eight dollars having been 
pended, Mrs. Espey and Lily sat 
to wait for the automobile bus 
m the train at Yanktown, five miles 
iy, to take them home. 


] 


own 


| 


It was past nine o’clock that evening 
hen Lily and her mother reached 
All during the long ride, Lily 

d clung to her hope that her father 
ight not visit the traps, that he might 
llow her to go, despite the lateness of 
he hour, and that Ole would 
vaited. 

The odor of the cabin dispelled her 
hopes instantly. Her father was seated 
by the stove, skinning one of the small 
animals which the. Swede always dis- 


have 
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carded. He was in a bad humor; he 
had been forced to prepare.his own sup- 
per. He spoke bitterly of gadding 
women and, just as his wife began to 
unwrap the big paper parcel, he took 
the light and went upstairs. Lily 
tumbled into bed, in the close, horrible 
room, and cried herself to sleep. 

The following evening, when Ole in- 
quired, in his slow, gentle voice, why 
she had not come down the night be- 
fore, she found herself confronted with 
her first problem—should she tell Ole 
about Ed. Durden? 

A wiser girl might have told him; a 
nore romantic girl would certainly have 
told him; but Lily was neither wise nor 
romantic, so she hesitated. If he knew 
that she was to marry another man, he 
might stop coming to meet her, might 
refuse to give her the kiss. 

“You did not want to skip me?” 
questioned Ole. 


‘“No—no,” 


she answered, “but mom 
and me went to Four Corners, and we 
was late gittin’ home.” 

Had he asked he what their errand 
was, she would have told him. But he 
did not ask, and she was glad. 

The next morning, when the work of 
the house was done, her mother spread 
the green dimity out on the table and 
took up her scissors. 

“Ain’t we to help pop outside to- 
day?” Lily inquired. 

“No. 
this here. 
Sat’day.” 


cciads . 
Sat’day, 


He says we are to make up 

It’s got to be done come 
Lily echoed in a hollow 
voice, and began to count on her fingers. 

Her mother, through the 
ereen lengths, did not answer. 

“Mom,” she said piteously, “I—don’t 
want to marry with Ed Durden.” A 
tear escaped, two and rolled 
down the soft cheeks. 


slashing 


tears, 


Mrs. Espey glanced at her. 

‘“\Vhen it comes to marryin’,” she said, 
“one man ain’t much worse’n the next, 
I ’low. Anyway, snivelin’ won’t do no 





*No, ma’am, I couldn’t do it,” she was still parroting, with hot blushes, at the end of 
. the first ten minutes of conversation. 
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good. Early Sat’day mornin’, Ed Dur- 
den’s comin’ to take you to the parson’s, 
and we gotta git this dress done or your 
pop’ll be awful mad.” 

Early Saturday morning! But this 
was Monday! One, two, three, four, 
five more nights! 

Five more nights, only five more, and 
how they sped! Now it was Monday 
night, and now—surely it could not be, 
but it was—now it was Friday night, 
and she was in Ole’s arms for the last 
time, and he was kissing her. 

“Run you home now, little one, but 
to-morrow night ” 

“Ole,” she gasped miserably, “what 
ef I don’t come no more?” « 

He laughed softly. 

“You come,” he said, “and some day, 
pretty quick, when some money comes 
in, we get married.’ 

“Ole ” she began again. She 
wanted, now, to tell him; she did not 
want him to come and wait for her, and 
be disappointed and blame her; she 
wanted him to understand, but the 
truth-telling words were so hard to say. 
“Ole—you kiss me some more, and 
then on 

Poor little dunderhead! She had said 
the one thing she should not have said, 
then. For an instant, the big man 
stooped to her; but he straightened at 
once, and, “Run you home, Lily,” he 
said gruffly, and walked rapidly away. 

“Ole!”’ she “Oh, Ole Jen- 


en!” 


cailed. 
3ut he had gone. 
Very early the next morning, her 
mother wakened her. 

“Come, hurry now,” she said. 

Blinking, Lily sat up and reached for 
her stockings. 

“No,” her mother scoffed, handing 
And 
ee, Lil, you kin have the shoes I wore 
at my marriage.” 

She unrolled, from their wrappings 
of soiled newspaper, a pair of white 
slippers, yellowed and slightly stained, 


her the white cotton pair, ‘these. 
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each slipper buttoned with two large 
blue-glass buttons. 

Lily drew on the stockings and the 
slippers, got out of bed, washed her 
face and hands in the granite basin, and 
then put on the dimity dress and the hat 
with the red rose. Her mother fastened 
the dress f8r her and pushed the hat 
far back on her head to make it more 
becoming. 

“See her, now—ain’t she fancy?” she 
asked proudly, as Jeremiah came down 
the stairs. 

“Small use she'll have for 
fixin’s,” the old man growled. 
two ’tend to breakfast.” 

Before breakfast was over, Ed Dur- 
den came. He stamped into the room 
without knocking and, “Here’s a hell 
of a business! Met the mail carrier, 
and he says the parson at Four Corners 
has went away and won't be back for a 
month!” was his greeting to his bride 
and her parents on his wedding morn- 
ing. 

A month! Lily drew a long, raptur- 
ous breath. Her shoulders straightened, 
as if they had been relieved of a heavy 
load. The lids of her big eyes fluttered 
and closed. A month! To-night she 
could see Ole! And to-morrow night! 
A month! 


them 
“Vou 


In the beatitude of relief, in 
the ecstasy of anticipation, she did not 
hear the conversation that followed, un- 
til—— 

“T don’t like it,” her father was say- 
ing, “Lily goin’ to the city with you 
when you ain’t wed.” 

“We get there early this afternoon 
and git the churn and git married. At 
five, the train comes back. We'll be 
home by night.” 

“T—don’t like it,” repeated Jeremiah. 

“Well,” bullied Durden, “there’s 
ley’s girl. An’ I reckon the Widow 
Gemmeli ’ud not mind livin’ down at 
Durden’s farm. I git married to-day.” 

“Take her,” growled the old man, 
“take her.” 

“Hurry up,” Durden spoke to Lily. 


nt. 


TT): 
iN p- 
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“We gotta git the bus at Four Corners 
to make the train.” 

Lily sat mute and still. The soft 
rose and tan of her face had turned to 
ivory; the light in the placid eyes had 
gone out, and they were as dead eyes, 
dead with despair and terror. 

“Hurry, you!” her father 
manded. ‘Go with Ed!” 

Lily rose and obeyed. 
ways obeyed. 


com 


Lily had al- 


“You look homely as a hen. What’s 
the matter with you?” 

It was Durden’s first personal re- 
mark to her since he had left her 
father’s house, and he made it as she 
took her place in the chair car after 
the long, bumping trip in the automo- 
bile bus. 

“T don’o,” she answered dully. 

“Well, I’m goin’ to smoke. You stay 
here an’ keep your mouth shet. Don’t 
talk to nobody.” 

His next remark to her was made 
when they had arrived in the city. 

“You set there,” he said, indicating a 
vacant seat on one of the station’s 
benches. “I’m goin’ uptown to get the 
churn, an’ I don’t want you taggin’ 
around, I’ll come back arter while an’ 
taken you to a parson. You wait.” 

It was more than an hour later when 
Beatrice Manning, one of that season’s 
most brilliant in stageland, ac- 
companied by her husband and his sis- 
ter, came through the station. 
was the first to notice Lily. 

“T say!” he exclaimed. 
Bee! 


stars 
Geoffrey 


“See there, 
No—over to your right——” 

“Geoff!” Beatrice almost squealed it. 
“Geoff! Carol! Did you ever? 
as a sudden inspiration came to her, “oh, 
and I was worrying about a costume for 
my Alicia in the first act when she 
comes to the city! There it is—ready 
to order and beyond perfection! Carol, 
please look at the shoes. I must have 
it, each detail of it, exactly !” 


Oh,” # 
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Geoffrey took a notebook and pencil 
from his pocket. 

“T’ll make some notes for -you 

“Notes!” scoffed his wife. “Isn't 
that like a man, Carol? Put up your 
pencil, man-child. She’s about my size. 
I must have the originals. There isn’t 
a modiste on earth who could set those 
medallions in the skirt with the proper 
crookedness, or copy -those pink-edged, 
wabbly ruffles. It'll be a treasure, a 
second Warfield’s frock coat! Oh, the 
luck of me! Come, Geoff, I go to strike 
a bargain.” 

Geoffrey demurred : 

“Remember the hat with the peacock 
feather se 

Beatrice laughed. 

“lll go about this more tactfully. 
Come, Carol, you must help me.” 

But Mrs. Manning’s tact, her silvery 
voice, her winning smile, her charming 
friendliness were all wasted on Lily 
Espey. 

“No, ma’am, I couldn’t do it,” she 
was still parroting, with hot blushes, at 
the end of the first ten minutes of con- 
versation. 

“Could you do it for—fifty dollars, 
then?” » 

“No, ma’am.” 

“But won’t you tell us why, at least, 
child?” insisted Beatrice. 

She was not accustomed to having 
her wishes thwarted by any one, much 
less a simpleton of this sort.. Her own 
cheeks were getting flushed. 

“I gotta wait here,” said Lily, “for 
Ed Durden. He is comin,’-an’ we are 
goin’ to a parson to git married.” 

Beatrice spoke in an undertone to her 
husband: : 

“Perhaps, if we wait until the boy 
comes, we can persuade him?” 

Geoffrey thought of Beatrice, a year 
ago, in the white wonder of her wed- 
ding gown. Suppose some stranger 
had arrived, just before the ceremony, 
and offered to pay—well, say fifty 
thousand dollars for the complete toilet. 


” 
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“No,” he answered positively, 
“there’s a sentiment about the thing, 
you know, dear. We'd better get it 
before he comes, He’d probably smash 
me in the face. Let me try her.” 

He addressed Lily in his most whee- 
dling voice: 

“Wouldn’t it be pleasant to have all 
that extra money to spend on your 
honeymoon? And the surprise to your 
sweetheart, too—-think! Come 
why not?” 


now, 


“There’s a dear!” coaxed pretty lit- 
tle Carol. 

“I—got no other clothes, an’ I 
couldn’t wait here for Ed Durden that- 
away, in—underwear.” 

She fairly blurted it out. For as long 
as possible, she had avoided the morti- 
fication of such a breach of modesty be- 
fore a man, but now she felt that only 
the truth could save her. 

Carol and Geoffrey turned away. 
Beatrice looked very grave. 


“My dear!” she remonstrated gently. 


“Of course not! You'll come with us, 
in the car, to our hotel, and there we'll 
dress you in some of my things. I have 
some frocks that are quite pretty. I’m 
sure you'll like them. Then we'll 
whisk you right back here, and you'll 
have your money 
heart arrives. 
child.” 
Beatrice spoke authoritatively. 


obey ed. 


when 
Come 


your sweet- 


quickly now, 


Lily 


But up in the beautiful room in the 
hotel, Julie, Beatrice’s maid, soon dis- 
covered that not one of the 
madam had designated could be made 
to fasten around Lily’s uncorseted 
figure. She carried this distressing in- 
formation to her mistress 


frocks 


, and Beatrice 
and Carol went with her back into the 
dressing room. 

Lily was standing exactly where 
Julie had left her. She was wrapped 
in the satiny folds of a rose-colored 
negligee, and she was trembling with 
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fright, but the excitement had brought 
all the soft tints into her face. 

“T declare,’ Carol said in a low voice 
to Beatrice, “she’s as pretty as a pic- 
ture! Look, Bee!” 

Beatrice looked, and then came her 
second inspiration of the afternoon. 

“She is!” she exclaimed. ‘Carol, 
let’s make something stunning of her 
and take her down and introduce her to 
Geoff! And think what a delightful 
surprise it'll be for her sweetheart! 
Larks!” 

It took baths and perfumes and 
powders, brilliantines and lip sticks, 
filmy soft lingerie, torturing corsets, 
stockings of silk and high, taupe-colored 
kid shoes, a simple little taupe-colored 
suit, for whose each line of simplicity 
Beatrice had paid extravagantly, a 
fetching little hat and a tiny tight veil, 
a bit of black court-plaster, immaculate 
gloves and a small beaded bag—it took 
all of these, and, in time, it took nearly 
two hours, to make something stunning 
of Lily Espey. 

“T can’t see, with the hat over my 
eyes,” had been Lily’s one voluntary 
contribution to the conversation during 
the two hours. 

“Hold your head a bit higher,” Bea- 
trice had directed. 

So Lily held her head high and 
stepped rather mincingly, because of the 
tight shoes, into the room where 
Beatrice led her, and where Geoffrey 
was waiting, and where Carol intro- 
duced her to himeas Miss Espey, who 
was just over from Paris. 

He smiled, bowed, and spoke to her 
in a slightly different voice from thee 
voice he had used at the station. Carol 
and Beatrice shrieked with laugher. In 
an instant, Geoffrey joined them. 

“Oh,” they insisting, “it was 
vorth it! Geoff, your silly, fuddled ex- 
pression! It was worth it!” 

The three of them went with her, in 
the big car, back to the station. 

“T suppose she’s safer now than she 


kept 
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was in the other costume,” Beatrice ex- 
plained to Geoffrey, “but she’d be on my 
conscience if I didn’t deliver her safely 
to the bridegroom.” 
The bridegroom, upon their arrival at 
the station, was not to be found. 
“He doesn’t recognize you in your 
new clothes,” Beatrice comforted. 
“You'll have to find him. Look closely. 
He’s surely here, after all this time.” 
“What time is it?’ questioned Lily. 
It was past six o’clock. 
“Then,” said Lily, “he has 
home. The train left at five.” 
“Child, why didn’t you tell us you 
had to catch a train? 
hasn’t gone! 
you!” 
“Yes,” said Lily, “he would. But he 
is awful mad, and pop’ll be awful mad. 
I gotta go home right off.” 


went 


But of course he 
He wouldn’t go without 


“Where is your home?” 

Lily told them, and Geoffrey hurried 
to the ticket window, only to find that 
the next train that passed through 
Yanktown would not leave until seven 
o’clock the following morning. 

“We'll have to keep her with us for 
the night,” Beatrice decided promptly, 
“and you'll have to get up early in the 
morning, Geoff, and bring her down and 
put her on the train. Sorry, but—I 
have my Alicia dress. Now we must 
send a telegram to her parents, telling 
them that she’s safe, and we must hurry 
or I'll miss dinner.” 

It was a most miserable girl whom 
Julie tucked into bed that night. Her 
body still screamed from the pains of 
othe unaccustomed corsets and tight, 
high-heeled shoes; she had eaten noth- 
ing since morning because, down in the 
crowded, brightly lighted room, she had 
been too bashful and too frightened to 
attempt to eat; her head ached; and the 
realization of the enormity of her 
offense swept over her in great, 
smothering waves and made her choke 
for breath. 
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“Pop’ll kill me, I reckon,’ was her 
last waking thought. 

In the morning Julie dressed her. 

“Fix her up,” had been the instruc- 
tion from Beatrice, and Julie, a con- 
scientious maid, duplicated the toilet of 
yesterday, omitting no detail, not even 
the crescent of court-plaster or the tiny 
pencil touch at the eye corners, 

Geoffrey took her to the station, 
bought her ticket, found her a seat in 
the Pullman, tipped the porter, gave her 
a magazine, and departed. It had been 
a nuisance, but then—Bee had her 
Alicia dress. 

It was early afternoon when Lily 
reached Yanktown, and she had to wait 
there until evening for the automobile 
stage that would take her to Durden’s 
Valley. She waited in the close, ill- 
smelling little station, and she thought 
but one thought, over and over and 
over during those long, weary, waiting 
hours: 

“Pop’ll kill me. Pop’ll kill me.” 

Just before the bus arrived, the sta- 
tion master came and asked her whether 
she was going to Durden’s Valley. 
Well, then, could she make out to hand 
this telegram to Jeremiah Epsey? He 
had intended to mail it, but it might be 
better for her to take it. She put the 
telegram in her coat pocket. It was no 
good now; they’d know she was safe 
when she got there. 

Then the long, long ride in the auto- 
mobile bus. Then the walk, in the wan 
moonlight, up the hill, her high heels 
turning at each step. Then the thin 
streak of light from the window. Then 
her hand on the latch. Go on—she must 
—she must! Then the door pushed 
open, and she was in the room. 

Ed Durden was sitting in her father’s 
chair. Her mother was at her mending. 
Jeremiah sat on the other side of the 
stove. They stared at her, as she came 
in, but no one spoke. 

“Hello, Ed Durden,” she gasped, in 
a hoarse croak. 
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“Lily!” A shrill, quavering shriek 
from her mother. 

Her father jumped to his feet with 
an oath. Ed Durden sat silent, but his 
fists clenched. 

The echo of her father’s oath died 
away, leaving a silence turbid with the 
horrors to come—the instant before the 
dam breaks and the roaring tides surge 
through, the moment before the ex- 
plosive ignites to shake the earth with 
its thunder. 

Into this tense moment came Lily’s 
hoarse croak, to stem the tides, to still 
the blast: ° 

“They was two ladies and a man, and 
they wanted to buy my clothes. They 


Her father jumped to his feet 
with an oath. 


taken me to their place and swapped 
me these for mine. I never meant to 
skip Ed and miss the train, but when I 
did, I had to stay the night, and the man 
gave me these here.” 

She took the roll of bank notes from 
her bag and extended them toward her 
father. It was her one weak hope for 
forgiveness. 

He strode to her and struck the bills 
from her palm. He raised his hand 
again, but she had fled from him and 
had put the table between them. 

“Swapped for ’em, Lil!” quavered 
her mother, “But these here is grand!” 

Her father laughed horribly. Ed 
Durden got to his feet and laughed, also. 
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God grant that few girls may ever h 
men laugh as those mén laughed! 
“You're right, old woman,” said Dur- 
den. “They're too grand fer me.” fle 
walked to the door, opened it, and 
paused for a moment to address Jere- 
miah: “I se I don’t need to tell you, 
Old Ma pey, that you can keep her, 
in’t wantin’ her—now!” He 
out, leaving the door open be- 
hind him. 
The old man advanced toward Lily, 
his fists clenched high above his head. 
“You ——!” he roared. “You 


| 
n i 


painted —— 
Lily him 


cowered behind one of the heavy chair 


ran from and 


Again 


Suddenly the old man pointed to the 
open doc r 


Git out! Git out of that door be- 


fore I choke you with my own fingers! 
And don’ 
ase * 


again! Hear me? 


t you never come through it 
Never! I'll have no 
ng under my roof!” 

l to the tl 
out into the gre 


The door 


reshe Id. and 


1 
till peace 
was slammed 


at, S 


ivs before, when she had 
ht, she had taken the 

1e hill, she followed it now 
wood afd to ; 


’ 


the river’s 


tood Ole Jensen waiting 


() i“ man § l 
. Went down the 
1 


IW, with Sty es 


eraceful curve, eac 


and hose and skirts so 
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“Me fool! I did not know you, little 
Lily, with the new dress and new hat !” 

He stooped to lift but she 
stepped away from him. 


her, 


“Wait—Ole, I got to tell you some- 
thin’.” 

“Va? What is that, little one?” 

“They was ke me marry 
with Ed But the 
parson at Four Corners ain’t home fer 


: , 
goin to m: 


Durden yis’erd ly. 


weeks, so Ed taken me to the city. 

Where the trains come in, he said I 

should wait an’ he’d come back. 1] 

wearin’ a new dress, green with pink. 

Then a man an’ two ladies come——” 
The 


was the same as the 


Was 


remainder of her explanation 


one she had given 
in her father’s cabin, but now she had 
no bills to proffer. 

“You didn’t want to marry with Dur- 
denj ugh?” Ole questioned slowly, when 
she had finished. 

“No, Ole! No! But 
mad. He told me to 
night I have no place to sleep. 

He stooped and lifted 1 
as a child might lift a doll. 

“Ty ou 


rr cm 
granama, 


now pop is 
I 

. , 

git out, an to- 


, 
Pe ay 

- in his arms 
with 


you 


y to the par- 


sleep at my _ house, 
to-night. 


me will go to the ci 


To-morrow 


and 
and 


son, —he paused for a low 


oman’s smiling fa 
h beauty to embrace; 


very sweet, 


Why, man’s admiring glance begins at woman’s dancing feet. 


S 


L. M. THorntTon. 
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Isobel, who tells this delightful story—which later on becomes rather 
exciting—is a girl at the serious age, when life seems very, very deep. 


T is the night of Lillian May’s birth- 
day party. 

Aunt Elisabeth gave me the duck- 
frock for it—pale-pink toole, quite 
necked, with short, puffed sleeves. 
sent, also, some pink satin slip- 

with real heels. 

her said I could wear them just this 

once, if father didn’t happen to notice 
them before I started. 

| know she meant for me to leave 
home in my old ones, but she didn’t like 
to say so right out, and give me the im- 
pression that she was helping me to de- 
ceive father. Every one that 
mother is awfully tactful. 

We had to write a theme on “Tact” 
last week, and I said it was letting per- 
sons know what you meant in such a 
way they never could say you said it. 
I explained that it inclooded such things 
as getting your hair wet when you went 
in swimming, if it was curly, and keep- 
ing it dry if it was thin and scraggly, 
and having a hacking cough every win- 
ter about the time Society begins to go 


sou 


if 


Louis Kans 


says 


Miss Hawthorne, the head of the 
English department, said that the sub- 
ice of what I had written reveeled 
distressing misconseption of a 
quality which was one of the essential 


attributes of every true gentle- 
woman, and that had not my spelling, 
punctuasion, and sentence structure 
been so good, she wouldn’t have been 
able to give me a passing mark. As it 
was, she handed me out a D, while Lil- 
lian May, whose mother’s secretery 
fixes up everything she writes, turned 
in a lot of stuff about tact being the 
power of smoothing over the rough 
places, and making others comfortable 
without obtrooding one’s own personal- 
ity, and got A. 

I suppose Miss Hawthorn ought to 
know, for she came from Boston, and 
once spent a summer in Oxford, and 
gives lectures on the Greek drama to 
the Saturday Morning Club, and mother 
tells me constantly that she sends me to 
a more expensive school than she can 
afford, just so I can catch her acsent. 
Mother says I will never be a social 
success if I can’t soften my Middle- 
Western r’s. She herself, though, 
doesn’t talk in the least like Miss Haw- 
thorn, and neither does father, but I’m 
sure they both have a much better time. 
Miss Hawthorn must be nearly thirty, 
and she’s not even engaged, and never 
gets invited to any of the smart dances 
or dinners. 

Either she lacks a compleet kyowl- 
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edge of the really deep things of life, 
or else she was trying to decieve me. It 
is idle to spekulate. The important fact 
is that, as a result of trying to cultivate 
Lillian .May’s definition of the esentiai 
atribute of a true gentlewoman, | am 
going through an experiense unspekably 
hideus, and am being treated like a 
criminal by mother and Elsa. It re- 
mains to be seen whether father’s at- 
titude will have softened when he re- 
turns from Chicago. It is I who drove 
him there, though not intensionally. 
One of those books on “Child Train- 


ing” that mother’s Mothers’ Club was 


I was so thrilled by this accusation that 
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studying last fall said that punishment 
should always be related to the motive 
of an act—never to its effect. Mother 
was hor’bly cross when she found me 
reading it, so perhaps she doesn’t agree 
with the author. I know father doesn’t, 
because he didn’t speak to me for a 
week after | caught my foot in the rug 
and fell against the cabinet and knocked 
off his Savres vase. That was an un- 
But when I told 
Lillian May that Cousin Jane, who had 
been visiting us for a month, was a 
messy old frump, and I thought it was 
brutal of mother to make mie drag her 
all over town, with Elsa only seeing her 
at meals, my niotive was truly evil. I 
felt that she was listening in the guest- 
room closet, which gouges a corner out 
of my room, and that she would make 
a row and leave on the afternoon train. 
And I was right. 

All that father said, when mother told 
him about it, however, was: 

“You 


avoidable acsident. 


must learn to moderate your 
voice, Isobel, when you are making per- 
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sonal remarks, but that partishun is 
extremely thin.” 

The very next day, he took Lillian 
May and me to a matinay, and bought 
us each a box of choclates. 

Elsa, who is nineteen—three years 
older than I—and who understands men 
thoroughly, because she came out this 
winter and has had two proposals, one 
of them from a man nearly as old as 
father, and is allowed to get her own 
from the subscription library, 
where she has ordered three that are 
not allowed in the public library, says 
that father is temperemental. 

She was explaining to her chum, 
Ruth Deane, that it was impossible for 
her to get a cent out of father by prov- 
ing logically that she really needed a 
frock or a hat. She said she had to 
drivel along about some art exhibition, 
or pretend she wanted to stump for 

frage or drive an ambulance in 

‘e, until father became fearfully 
or else afraid she really would 
omething. In any case, he would 

y something like: 

“Well, don’t bother your pretty head 
about it any more.” 

And then out would come his cheok 
book, or a couple of yelféwbacks. 

All this is a striking illustration of 
father’s intellectual inderlence. Any 
baby could see that Elsa never does 
bother her pretty head about anything 
but her own amusement. I imagine she 
is the tipe of woman that Mrs. Nelson, 
the great suffrage leader who spoke to 
our class last week, described as a chain 
hugger and a bird in a gilded cage. But 
she does have a gorjeus time. 

I, alas, am different! Justise means 
so much more to me than merely get- 
ting what I want. As Mrs. Nelson so 
eloquently put it, even abuse is better 
than being treated like a child or a toy. 

The inteligent reader has probably 
gessed by this time that I am not going 
to Lillian May’s party. Such is indeed 
the gastly truth. It is nearly eight 


be )( k 5 
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o'clock, and I am wearing a cotton 
crape kimona, and my hair in one tight 
pigtail. The toole frock is hanging in 
the guest-room closet. Mother and Elsa 
have gone to a dinner dance, but Marie 
said, when she brought up my supper, 
that she didn’t know where the key of 
that room was, and every lock in this 
house is diferent. 

I hope no one will get a false impres- 
sion of my atitude in this matter. I 
have always had a respect for proper 
orthority, but I believe it is a sacred 
duty to baffel tyranny whenever 
posible. But with Marie perched on 
the landing with her sewing, there is 
no chance even of trying a scroo driver. 
My old party frock is sootible only for 
a child. 

It seems-as if Providense must have 
inspired the editor of Everywoman’s to 
ask people just at this time to send him 
a true account of the act in their lives 
which has been most missunderstood. I 
don’t dare to hope that mine will get 
a prize, but I hope it will be printed, so 
that mother will realise how cruelly she 
has missjudged me. She may object to 
the publisity, but she has only herself 
to blame. 

Elsa stayed home from the Carring- 
tons’ musicale three nights ago on ac- 
count of a cold. After father and 
mother left, she felt well enough to put 
on one of her most becumming low- 
necked frocks and go down to the draw- 
ing-room to see Howard Fitch. Elsa 
isn’t suposed to receive evening callers 
unshaperoned, but she holds Marie in 
the hollow of her hand. Howard has 
been mad about Elsa for ages, and she 
cares as much for him as one of her 
superfishal nature is capible. Generally 
she can twist him around her little 
finger, but he was so peeved when he 
came in the other night that at first she 
couldn’t manage him at all. I supose 
that was why they didn’t notise me in 
the sleepy hollow chair in the library 
on the other side of the portiares 
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Howard talked beautifully—just like 
a hero in a novel. He told her she had 
destroyed his faith in woman, and that 
he had come to say good-by to her for- 
ever. Elsa said it was brutal for him 
to speak to her like that, when she had 
dragged herself out of a sick bed just 
to see him and put on a dress which 
would probably give her numonia be- 
cause he had once said it 
tipe. 

“Tipe!” echoed Howard with a hol- 
low laugh. 


sooted her 


There was a long pause, and I moved 
one of the curtains a little and saw that 
Elsa had her handkerchief up to her 
eyes, and that Howard was staring at 
the seiling as if he didn’t care what she 
wore. Elsa shifted the handkerchief 
enougli to take a quick glance at him. 
Then she began to sob. 

“What are you crying about?” asked 
Howard coldly. 

His manner seemed to iritate Elsa, 
and she said that if he was going to be 
She 
said she didn’t see what she had to do 
with his faith in woman when she 
wasn’t even engaged to him and when 


so unfair, she was going upstairs. 


she hadn’t done anything, anyway. 

Howard laughed two or three more 
hollow laughs, and said that once 
would have been amazed at her atitu 
but that 


he 
de, 
since he had come to under- 
stand that women had no real sense of 
honor, he suposed it was quite natural. 
He said that if sl larly 
engaged to him, she would have been 


afraid not to conduct 


she had been regularly 


herself pr 
but that after she herself had 
it would be useless to speak 1 
such thing until after 
taking a 
tage of the situation to outrage his 


about any 
finished college, she was 
ings and to betray his confide 


Then he her wrists 

asked her what she thought it meant 
to a man to see the girl he loved, and 
who had never 


motoring alone with him or even to t 


grabbed 


allowed to go 


g 
I 


been 


e 


. o . 
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theater except a matinay, actually driv- 
ing all over the country in a bright yel- 
low car with a miserable bounder who 
had never been introdused to her. 

I was so thrilled by this accusation 
that I let my book, which was some- 
body’s life of a French king that father 
had been reading, and rather heavy, 
slide off my lap. Forchunately, the rug 
is thick. 

Elsa blushed and looked teribly rat- 
tled for a moment. Then she braced up 
and said the car wasn’t yellow, but a 
very quiet shade of tan, and she had 
only gone out to the country club, 
which wasn’t more than half an hour 
our house, and Walter Reid 
wasn’t a bounder at all, but one of the 
most fasinating men she had ever met, 
and it wasn’t Howard’s busi- 
ness to censer her actions. 


from 


any of 


“Oh, you’ve found out his name, have 
you? I’m glad of that,” said Howard 
sarcastically. “I supose you know he 
is bosting at all the clubs that you 
didn’t know him from Adam and that 
he did it on a bet.” 

Elsa got perfectly furius then, and 
said it was at 
didn’t 
such a 


outrageus lie, and she 
Walter Reid ever 
thing, and Howard's friends 
were a lot of nasty, disgusting gossips, 


beleiy e said 


and she’d never dance with one of them 
again. As for Howard himself, 
glad she’d found out be 
fore it was too I: 


she 
said she was 
ite just what sort of 
a man he was. 
After a lot 
laughing and 
illushuns 
broken hearts 
so Howard could 


How- 


ing to listen to her 


¢ and 
is, and 


*xplanatio1 
. 1 
some things could ° 
This tactless remark naturally de- 
layed things, but finally Elsa got down 
to business. It seems she had stopped 


in Brown’s for a cup of choclate Sat- 
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urday morning when she was downtown 
shoping, and had dropped her handker- 
chief. A tall, good-looking man, obvi- 
usly a perfect gentleman, had picked 
it up. 

Howard laughed a hollow laugh, but 
Elsa pretended not to notise it. She 
went on to say that the man had asked 
if he might speak to her just a moment, 
as he was in great dificulty and she 
alone could help him. Then he told her 
he knew who she was, but he didn’t 
think she knew anything about him. 
Elsa said she didn’t, and she didn’t 
think she ought to let him talk to her. 
He said that of course under ordinery 
circumstanses she oughtn’t, but that if 
she didn’t, he could never get to be a 
Deck. Part of the task that was set 
him, he said, was to get a prominent so- 
ciety girl he had never met to motor 
alone with him from some place in the 
heart of town out to the country club, 

out, and sit in the lounge for at 
ten minutes, and then motor back 
the starting point. 
he had 


He explained 
hanging around 
Brown’s all the morning, and she was 
the first society girl he had had an 
opertunity to speak to, and it was then 
after half past eleven, and he only had 
till twelve to get some one. 

He threw her a bunch of bouquays 
about his hearing she was such a good 
sport, and how crazy he had been to 
meet her, and said his car was just out- 
side, and he wouldn’t prezume in any 
way if she would only save him from 
being the laughingstock of the whole 
iniversity, and losing the chance of ever 
getting into a good frat. Elsa fell for 
his line of talk and went, and he was 
simply lovely to her, and Sunday morn- 
ing she got a huge box of lilies-of-the- 
valley which he must have wired to 
Chicago for, and a note saying he had 
been inishiated Saturday night, and he 
was moving heaven and earth to get 
a regular introduction to her, but being 
a Montana ranchman and _ knowing 


been 
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hardly anybody here made it rather 
hard. 

Elsa was perfectly pozitive he’d never 
breathed a word in any club, but that 
the story got around through some of 
the other Deeks, who were watching to 
see whether he pulled off the stunt. 

Howard came down from his perch 
a little then and admited that perhaps 
lsa had only been thoughtlessly good 
natured, though he didn’t»see what it 
was to her whether a:man who wasn’t 
even in her set made a frat or didn’t. 
He said he was all the more anxious to 
thrash the cad who had compromized 
an inocent girl just to serve his own 
selfish ends. He told her then he had 
made up his mind not to wait for his 
degree, but to enlist immediately, al- 
though he won’t be twenty-one for eight 
months, but that if she would forgive 
him, he would wait till after Christmas. 

Of course that’s teribly old stuff. The 
Kendall Academy boys have been pull- 
ing it for ages every time they get in 
any sort of.a scrape, but Elsa swalowed 
it without a choke, and let him put his 
arm around her. After a while, he 
kissed her, and they lowered their 
voices so I could only catch a word now 
and then, and part of the time they 
didn’t talk at all. 

I was pretty sure, after about ten 
minutes, that it was all over but the 
slush, and I would have gone upstairs, 
only I couldn’t reach the hall without 
passing the space between the portiares 
in the sentre of the doorway, and | 
didn’t want to embarass Elsa. I leaned 
back and tried to imagine what it was 
about her that could make any man, 
even Howard Fitch, want to sit and 
stare at her for hours at a time. The 
room was awfully warm, and I supose 
I must have lost consiousness for a 
while. 

When I opened my eyes, it was dark 
and still as death. I felt a little creepy 
until I remembered where I was. Elsa 
must have switched off the lights after 
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Howard left, without looking in the 
library. I raised one of the shades 
that was oposite a street lamp, and 
found it quite easy to get to the foot 
of the stairs without falling over any 
furniture. 

I had just put my hand on the railing 
when I heard a queer little click, and 
then the sound of some one moving 
about in the dining room, which is back 
of the libragy. I thought perhaps it 
was not so late as I had suposed, and 
that Elsa might be hunting for fruit- 
cake in the sideboard. I was a little 
hungry myself, so I went back through 
the hallepast the library, and pushed 
open the dining-room door just enough 
to slip through. 

The table was between me and the 
sideboard, but I could see, by a little 
streak of light that seemed to come 
from the floor, that one of the lower 
doors was wide open. 

“Boo!” I said in rather a loud tone. 
fearful coward, and I ex- 
pected to hear a shriek. Instead, a 
light was flashed into my eyes and a 
very soft voice said: 

“Hands up. 


Elsa is a 


Don’t scream.” 

The handsomest man was standing on 
the other side of the table, pointing a 
pistol straight at my heart. Most of the 
boys I know have brown hair and blue 
eyes or black hair and brown eyes. The 
eyes that I looked into as I 
without ighting chance were 
steely gray with jet-black «¢ 


faced death 
even a 
yebrows and 
Above them w: 


1 e 
eyelashes. VY masses Of 


dusky hair fell carelessly over a broad, 
low brow. They say that unimportan 
detales make a vivid impresion on 

in moments of great 
supose that is why I 
face so perfectly. The nose was s 

and long and the mouth small. 

girl had it, it would be called a rosebud 
mouth. 


emosion, 


remem 


There was something about it, 
though, that would have made me nerv- 
ous, even if there hadn’t been any pis- 
tol; and the eyes didn’t smile a bit. 
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After what seemed an eternity, the 
pistol was lowered a bit, and the soft 
voice said: 
around here and sit down. 
You needn’t be afraid as long as you 
keep quiet.” 

There was a chair by the sideboard, 
and I was glad he had sugjested my 
taking it, for my knees wobbled so they 
probably wouldn’t have born my weight 
much longer. Right in front of it, so 
that I had to put my feet off on one 
side, was an enormous suit case open 
and empty. The man knelt down and 
played the flashlight around over the 
sideboard inside and out. ‘Then he 
turned it off and told me to be careful 
not to move or make a sound, for he 
bad me covered. . Enough light came in 
through the windows for me to see him 
drag out a couple of pine-tree meat plat- 
ters and three vegertable dishes. He 
turned the light on them for a second, 
and then shoved them under the table. 

“Shefield,” he mumbled. 


“Come 


Only the knives, forks, and spoons we 
had used at dinner 
board 


the side- 
mother keeps 
nearly all the silver in a chest in the 
butler’s pantry. 


were in 
drawers, for 


\fter the burglar had 
flung all he could find in his suit case, 
he fixed his eyes and the flashlight on 
me again. 

“Where's the real is 


stuff?” he asked. 


oning with burglar nd making them 


rs of crime, and 


T had read ories about people rees 
ne hej 


ashamed of their cares 
I saw that my oportunity had come, for 
he had laid his pistol on the table. 

think it i a 1 for 


‘-looking man like you to be a com- 


t 


“Don’t you 


yn thief?” Tasked, using the tone that 

other did the day he took me around 

ith her visiting the poor families in 
Charity Organization district. 


A common thief?’ he echoed 
angrily. 
“Yes,” I said firmly, encuraged by 


the impresion I seemed to have made on 
him, ‘“‘a thief. You came here to steal 
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our things, and that makes you a thief, 
doesn’t it? Perhaps, though, it’s your 
first offense.” 

He gave a little chuckel. 

“Sure,” he said. “That’s it—my first 
offense.” 

[ notised then that the sweater hé 
Was wearing was maroon and gold— 
the "Varsity colors—and I laughed. 

4 
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“You might just as well put that 
down,” I said, “because I know 


you're not going to shoot.” 


“Oh, I understand now,” I said. 
must have been asleep.” 

“Understand what?” he = growled, 
pointing the pistol at my chest. 

I laughed again. I wasn’t a bit 
afraid. 

“You might just as well put that 
down,” I said, “because I know you're 
not going to shoot.” 
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He lowered it a trifle. 
“Not unless I’m pushed to it,” he 

said. 

“What’s the use of trying to keep it 
up any longer?’ I asked. “You 
needn’t bother to look mistified either, 
because I know perfectly well you are 
not a real burglar at all. You are try- 
ing to be a Deek or a Su or something, 
and this is one of the stunts they have 
given you to do.” 

He kept on looking puzled for about 
a minute. Then he grinned and said ] 
was on all right, but that he didn’t have 
any more time to waste, and I must 
show him the real swag right away. 

“What’s the matter with that?” I 
asked, pointing to the Queen Anne flat 
stuff in the suit case, which mother says 
is the choisest patern owned by any one 
in town, “and why did you kick our 
dishes under the table?” 

“Oh, the spoons are well enough, but 
there ain’t enough,” he said carelessly, 
“and the other stuff’s fonie.” 

It’s 

over a hundred years old and very val- 

uble. Mother bought 
best anteak stores in 


“What do you mean by ‘fonie’? 


it in one of the 
St. Louis.” 

I was indignant at his manner, 
I didn’t mind if he knew it. 

“You don’t say so!” he replied. 
“Well, I wouldn’t take it for the world, 
then. See here, ain’t you got a tea 
set ora loving cup, Say, just plai 


sterling, and a few more spoons?” 


and 


i oe 


It seemed to me that he had enough 
in his suit case to prove to any com- 
mittee that he had really broken in a 
house, and I told him so, and advized 
him to get away as soon as posible, be- 
cause after father had been lisening to 
local singers and violinists for two or 
three hours at the Wheatons’, where 
they never have any more for supper 
than canned chicken patties and _ ice- 
cream and grape-juice punch, he might 
not be able to see the joke. 

“He might insist on treating you as 
a real burglar,” I said, “and that would 


o 
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be rather orkward for you for a while, 
even if it did come out all right in the 
end. Why, they might expel you from 
the university.” 

“They might,” he agreed. 
tea set and I'll go.” 

“Can’t you be a Deek if you don’t 
get a tea set?” I asked. 

He shook his head. 

“They’re pretty particular,’ I said. 
“How did they know we had a solid- 
silver tea set?” 


“Get the 


“They have ways of finding out,” he 
said. “Come, now, get a move on. I 
hate to hurry you, but it’s getting late.” 

“You're not so polite as Elsa’s Deek,” 
I remarked, “but then your stunt is a 
little harder and more dangerous than 
his.” 

“It sure is,” he replied. “Say, are 
you going to cough up that swag, or 
will I have to use this?” 

He pointed the pistol at me again. 

“Why do you bother to keep up that 

now that I who you 
are?” I said rather crossly, for I was 
beginning to be a little nervous. I didn’t 
know what might happen if father came 
in sudenly, and it is unplesant to have 
a pistol so close to you, even if you are 
in no real danger. 

The pistol came a little nearer, and I 
desided that it was no use to argue with 
such an obstinate creature. 

“If I get you the tea set, will you go 
at once, and will you swear to take good 
care of it and bring it back to-morrow ?” 
I asked. 

He gave me a queer look. 

“No frame-up, is there?” he said. 

I didn’t bother to answer. I just 
gave him a look that expressed what | 
thought of him for douting me after dll 
I had done for him. Then I got the 
key of the silver chest from under the 
marble clock on the mantel and went* 
into the butler’s pantry. 

The tea set, which was one of 
mother’s wedding presents, is a beauty 
—awfully heavvy, with period lines— 


nonsense, know 
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and he gave a little whistle when he 
saw it. He insisted on taking the whole 
thing, inclooding the hot-water kettle 
and big tray, although I did my best to 
persuade him that the three regular 
pieces were enough, and he just laughed 
when I asked him to please leave enough 
flat stuff for breakfast, as he might not 
be able to get here early enough in the 
morning. He took even the loving cup 
the Merchants’ Assoshiation gave 
father last winter, and had some trouble 
fastening his suit case. Then he told 
me not to move or make a sound until 
he had had time to get a block away 
from the house, and backed out of the 

itler’s pantry and ever toward the 
dining-room window with that horrid 
pistol pointed at my head. 

Before he reached the window, he 
stopped and looked around and then tip- 
toed back and grabbed my shoulder. 

“Cop outside,” he whispered. ‘Get 
me out the front way—quick !” 

Just then I heard the front door open, 
and father’s voice telling Tom, the chau- 
four, to come to the dining room to get 
a bundle of flags that mother wanted 
him to take to the auditorium in the 
morning for the Red Cross dance. 

The time I have given to the cultiva- 
tion of consentration and eficiency, 
since Mrs. Nelson told our class that 
woman would never be free until she 
dropped her atitude of slavish depen- 
dence and learned to fight man with his 
own wepons, has certainly not been 
wasted. I was calm and colected, but 
my mind worked like lightning. 

“Keep your hand on my shoulder and 
come along. Don’t speak,” I breethed. 

I knew there was but one chance for 
the Deek. If father and mother and 
Tom all went through the hall to the 
dining room, it might be posible for us 
to get to the front door through the 
library and drawing-room without being 
seen. If they seperated or one of them 
hung back, all would be lost. Fate 
willed that they should do as I wished, 
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and just as the dining-room lights were 
switched on, I opened the front door 
very, softly and shoved the man outside. 
I had just locked my own door on the 
inside when mother started a series of 
blood-curdeling shrieks. 

I crept to the window and looked out. 
The car was gone. Tom rushed out and 
looked up and down the street and went 
back into the house. The Deek must 
have taken it. I undressed and flopped 
into bed. After I heard Elsa’s and 
Marie’s voices in the hall, I got up and 
put on my kimono and went out and 
asked them what was the matter. Elsa 
started one of her fits of histerics, and 
Marie tried to soothe her. Mother kept 
on screaming, and cook and James, the 
butler, came rushing downstairs. I fol- 
lowed them and found mother sitting 
on the floor in the butler’s pantry, hug- 
ging the pine-tree platters, while father 
was yelling at the top of his lungs 
through the telephone for central to give 
him police headquarters. 

It was a terrible scene, and as I Inok 
back upon it, I cannot but reflect on 
Mrs. statement that siviliza- 
tion is but a veneer, and will so continu 

,until we cast off the frivolities 
fashion, and care only for the esential 
things of life. 

I helped mother to bed, and finally 
the house quieted down. 

While we were eating breakfast the 
next morning with the kitchen forks 
and spoons, Tom came in and reported 
that he had the car, which had been 
found outside the Northwestern Sta- 
tion, and that the police department 
were sure the burglar had caught the 
Chicago midnight flier. The chief sent 
word that if father would make out a 
list and description of the stolen goods, 
he would wire it to the Chicago police, 
and have the pawnshops searched. 

Mother burst out crying, and said she 
knew it .wouldn’t be a bit of use—that 
her tea set was gone forever—and I felt 
so sorry for her that before I thought, 
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It was 


I told her to cheer up, because I felt @good theories will do! 


sure she would have every bit of the 
stuff back before noon. 

Mother’s only reply was a glance of 
withering scorn, but father smiled, and 
asked where I had obtained my inside 
information. For some reason or other, 
this made the whole family and- Tom 
and James fix their eyes on me, and 
nachurally I blushed. 

“Tsobel,” said Elsa in her catiest tone, 
“you know something about this awful 
tragedy. What is it?” 

“Nonsense, Elsa!” said father. “Iso- 
bel was in bed and asleep when it all 
happened. What could the child know? 
Her wise little brain is busy over some 
theory. That is all.” 


“Theory!” moaned mother. “Much 


a terrible scene and as 


I look back upon it, I cannot but 


Why do you 
waste Walter, listening to the 
children’s chater? * Write the list and 
description, and let Tom take it to the 
police. It won’t do any harm, I sup- 
ose, although I heard of any 
police department finding anything.” 

She began to cry again, and father 
got her smelling salts and told James to 
bring a glass of port, and held her 
hand, and said, “There, there, dear! 
Hope for the best,’ and I nibbled at 
some omelet, which I lothe. 

Elsa didn’t even pretend to eat, and 
she never glanced at mother. She kept 
her eyes glood to my cheeks, which of 
course made them grow redder and 
redder. As soon as father went into 
the library to write the list, she said: 


time, 


never 
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reflect on Mrs. Nelson’s statement that sivilizatio 


“Now out with it, miss. You may as 
well tell first as last. The silver chest 
wasn’t broken open, I notised, The 
burglar had the key. Who gave it to 
him ?” 

Mother sat up and wiped her eyes. 

“How stupid of me not to think of 
that before!” she exclaimed. A most 
valuble clue! Walter, Walter, come 
here.” 

“The burglar had some inside help,” 
he said, as father apeared with the 
partly finished list in one hand and a 
pen in the other. “Who do you supose 
gave it to him? We've had cook and 
James so long that I couldn’t suspect 
either of them, but of course Marie 
may 


“Of course Marie is perfectly ino- 


is Dut a veneer. 


cent,” snapped Elsa. “And before you 
drag in the servants, you’d better find 
out what Isobel knows.” 

“What are you driving at, Elsa?’ 
asked father. 

“Ask Isobel,” replied Elsa, continuing 
the gimlet stunt with her eyes. 

“Is it posible,’ demanded mother, 
“that you are consealing anything 
which might help me to recover things 
that money could never replace? 
Answer me at once, Isobel.” 

There is a certain tone of. mother’s 
that no one in the family ever tries to 
rezist. I told her everything that had 
happened the night before, except the 
part about Elsa and Howard Fitch, for 
instinct, which Mrs. Nelson said women 
should not altogether disregard until 
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they were sure their reasoning faculties 
had reached the highest stage of devel- 
opment, warned me that both father and 
mother were too excited to realize its 
importance at this time. 

Instinct was right, for mother didn’t 
seem to be able to grasp anything ex- 
cept the idea that I had given her be- 
loved tea set to a burglar. Father was 
perfectly sweet for a while,-and even 
laughed when I told how I had tried 
to apeal to the man’s better nature, and 
patted my cheek. In fact he didn’t re- 
buke me by so much as a glance until I 
reached the place in my story when I 
heard the front door open and helped 
the man to slip out througn the library 
and drawing-room, Then he shook my 
arm quite roughly, and utered a word 
which I am sure the editor of Every- 
woman’s would prefer me to represent 
by a dash. 

“Do you mean, you little idiot,” he 
gasped, “that after you had the nerve 
to talk to him for half an hour with 
out going into histerics or a faint, you 
didn’t have sense enough to get into the 
hall and tip off Tom or me, espeshally 
when he told you there was a policeman 
right under the dining-room window ?”’ 

It is a sad thing to be forced to the 
consiousness that every man allows his 
judgment to be clouded by his emotions. 
[ explained carefully how hard it was to 
geet to bea Deek, and what an awful dis- 
grace it was to fail in any task that was 
set by the inishiation committee, and 
that perhaps it wasn’t posible to cut 
morning lectures even to bring back the 
flat stuff we needed for breakfast. But 
I might as well have been talking Greek 
for all the impression my words made 
on father. He walked the floor like a 
caged lion, and when mother began to 
slide forward on her chair the way she 
always starts her big faints, he told her 
to pull herself together and to remem- 
ber that he had warned her what might 
be the result of her manner of bringing 
up her daughters, and he didn’t even 
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hand her the smelling salts. When Elsa 
began to cry, he bolted into the hall and 
shouted back that he was going to police 
headquarters, and might not be home to 
lunch. 

Mother and Elsa mingled their tears, 
and mother moaned at intervles: 

“My daughter the confederate of a 
thief !” 

I was so grieved and disgusted that 
I couldn’t do anything but sit there 
toying with a plated coffee spoon, until 
Marie came in and began to fuss around 
mother with spirits of amonia and head- 
ache cologne. Her manner was so in- 
sulting that my sense of self-respect, 
which Mrs. Nelson said must never be 
confuzed with vanity or foolish pride, 
compelled me to rise and retire to my 
own room, where I remained until one 
o'clock, looking out of the window so 
that I might be able to start for the 
front door the moment the Deek ap- 
peared. I was nearly starved by that 
time, but with father away, and mother 
and Elsa not recognizing my presence 
at the lunch table, to say nothing of my 
being woried at the Deek’s delay in re- 
turfiing the silver, I couldn’t eat a thing, 


although cook had made a wonderful 


choclate layer cake. 


No one said anything about my going 
to school; so I went back to my room 
and choked down a few caramels, for I 
realized that in a crisis like this I must 
force myself to take a little nourish- 
ment. When six o’clock came with no 
word from the Deek, I could no longer 
ignore the posibility that something 
awful might have happened to him, or 
that he might have been warned that it 
would be dangerous for him to come to 
our house again. 

I couldn’t bring myself to meet 
mother and Elsa again until the horible 
suspense was ended. Even the knowl- 
edge that the Deek had been atacked 
and murdered on the way back to the 
university would have been a relief 
after those agonized hours of waiting 
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without food or sympathy. I hoped 
father’s return would bring some clue 
to the dark mistery, but I heard him 
tell mother, who opened the front door 
for him, that there was no trace of the 
thief or the silver as yet, but that the 
police hoped to hear from Chicago later. 

| ‘didn’t go down to dinner, and no 
one came near me till after eight o'clock, 
when cook, who is not uterly heartless, 
though usually: frightfully stingy with 
pie and salted nuts, slipped in with 
some choclate cake and chicken salad 
and crackers and cheese. 

“Sure and it’s starvin’ ye’ll Be if ye 
lon’t brake yer fast,” she said. “What 
sort o’ blarney did the lad wurruk that 
ye gave him the tay set yer mother 
prizes above her imortal sowl? Did he 
have a dyin’ wife and six children?” 

She grinned and winked in an odius 
manner, but I didn’t mind. 
hungry. 


I was too 
T never asked her a question 
till | had consumed every scrap of food 


nN 


in sight, and she seemed to apreshiate 


my feelings, for it wasn’t until I had 
finished eating that she told me James 
had said that just as he took up the 
‘rt, some one had telephoned from 
ce headquarters that some of the 
er had been located, and father had 
said he would take the eight-o’clock 
train for Chicago. 

The last two days have been a night- 
mair. Mother hasn’t spoken to me once, 
but she sent word by Marie yesterday 
morning that I should come down to 
breakfast ready to go to school, and 
that I should be at the table promptly 
for the other meals. Marie informed 
me also that I was not to go out after 
school except for an hour’s exercise 
with her, or to have any company till 
further notise. I haven’t had a chance 
even to tell Lillian May anything be- 
yond the bare fact that I have been 
falsely accused, and that my noblest 
motives have been twisted to make me 
appear either a mere butterfly, un- 
worthy of the new woman’s ever-widen- 
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ing sphere, or a partner in crime of a 
desprate vilain. 

It wasn’t necessary for me to add that 
she needn’t expect me at the party. 
With her usual thoughtfulness, she re- 
plied that it was a lothsome outrage, 
but that she would save one of every 
kind of favor for me, as well as what- 
ever refreshments were posible, and 
bring them to school Friday. 

But I care no longer for the trifles 
that apealed to me before this sinister 
shadow came into my life. I have been 
waiting with a fast sinking hope for an 
anonimous un- 
signed telegram or a long-distance tele- 
phone call that would tell me my faith 
in the Deek had not been a vain one. 


box of flowers or an 


I can no longer shut my eyes to the 
fatal truth. 
dered 


He is either dead—mur- 
for our base wealth—or he is a 
criminal of the lowest tipe, not even a 
gentleman burglar, for I remember now 
his hands were quite rough and dirty, 
which I thought at the time was due to 
football. 

Never again will I try to manage a 
situation with consideration for 
one’s feelings, least of all those of a 
Never again will I 
I can take the chances that Elsa does 
Marie told me, the last time I went out 
to see whether her heart had softened 
about the key of the euest-room closet, 
that the Montana ranchman Deek had 
written to mother about meeting a 
friend of hers at the Panama Expozi- 
tion, and mother had sent him a card to 
her Monday afternoons and advized 
Elsa not to take the affair with Howard 
Fitch too seriously, because boy-and 
girl friendships, though beautiful, are 
not lasting. 

I have put down the facts, Mr. 
Editor of “Misunderstood Contest” for 
Everywoman’s, and I trust your trained 
mind will realize I am not responsible 
for the things men have to do to make 
frats, and that I have just as much right 
as Elsa to help a man get in, and that 


any 


stranger. believe 
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my motive was: not the least bit selfish, 
for the burglar Deek was not at all 
polite to me, and never even pretended 
he had been crazy to meet me. 
Note: This has no bearing on 
real merits of the case, but it 
terest you to know, Mr. Editor, that 
father has just returned—10:30—and 
that he brought all the tea set but the 
tray. It was found by a detective in a 
Chicago pawnshop, but nothing had 
been heard of the flat stuff or the bur- 
glar. don’t believe now that he was 
a Deek at all, because even if paft of 


the 
may in- 


THE 
4 
was clearly an American, 
hole appearance portraying the 
been accustomed. 


Svs 


in the droop of 
nately she 
shallow wat 


the frail ngure, 
anced at the litt 


A police officer 


shoulders of the reti 
With tightened lips, 
staring 
bonnet. 
of the small form in its blanket. 
under the water 
cry nor I 


blue eyes and the tiny 


struggle. She could not 
{ 


several minutes, then rose 
t 


lonely figure at the fountain. 


to his knees and tearing at the 
The tiny figure, devoid of underg 


pathos in the sag of the tired shoulders. 
e one cuddled to her 
and back at a deserted streets. 

strolled into view, 
and then walked on into the gathering dusk. 


watched her 


ring guardian of the law 
she uncovered the little one’s face and crooned over 
curls peeping at her 
There followed the sanctified kiss of a mother 
Then, 
and held it there with face averted. 
have borne 
and hurried away 
Back to the scene came the police officer, 
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his stunt had been to pawn the things, 
hecould have brought them back be- 
fore this. Father telephoned the news 
to mother from the station, and when 
she told him I was not at the party, for 
which Lillian May’s mother had im- 
ported a barefoot classic dancer from 
Milwaukee, he stopped at Brown’s and 
got me a five-pound box of their best 
choclates, and he promised he would 
take me to see the Russian ballay, which 
will be at the auditorium next week. 

Nore 2: The flat stuff was all in- 
shured. 


MOTHER PAYS 


piquant-featured and modishly garbed, her 
refinement 
She came with her 
and sank exhausted by the edge of the gurgling fountain. 


and elegance to which she had 
baby at dusk to the deserted plaza 
There was despondency 
Alter- 
breast, then at the plashing, 
uncertainly for a moment, 
as if she read in the broad 
Fate’s decision not to interfere. 
the 
the embroidered 
and a quick enveloping 
she thrust the tiny morsel 
Mercifully there was neither 
either. 
sobbing. 
troubled by 


It was 


from under 
resolutely, 
she waited 


In an agony, 


the memory of that 


He found the park deserted, but something bade 
him look into the basin of the fountain. 


Like a fl ish, 


he was into the water up 


blanket that bound the bundle he had clutched. 
arments, 


was nude and stiff. 


“Saints above,” he muttered, “what do a little girl want to be drowning her 


doll for ?” 


The water trickled from his trouser legs as he 
his eye caught a faded legend printed on the back. 
“Oh, the poor little, grand little mother!” 

Stamped on the doll’s back was the verdict that explained the sacrificial 


“Oh!” he said. 


death : ' 
“Made in Germany !” 


turned the little body over, and 
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G. W. HARTING 


From Life itself comes this strong story of a judge who became a “Comrade.” 


T was Neglected Children’s day in the 

| ‘juvenile court. The benches in the 
room through which Judge Massen- 

ger made his way to the sliding doors 
dividing it from that in which he con- 
idered individual were scatter- 

filled. The assembled women 
iged from the unkempt and sulky 

‘ab who knew that she would be re- 
iired to relinquish either her bottle or 
- child, and was prepared to fight for 

th, to the scant-skirted eighteen-year- 
| who was more than willing that the 
hildren’s Aid Society, which had 
sught her maternal deficiencies to the 

irt’s attention, should relieve her of 

burden she had neither the ability 
* the desire to carry. 


cases 


WgTy 


Beside a few 
the women husbands sat, some ex- 
iting an anxiety in excess of that of 
ir partners in parental failure, others 

fording a plain index to the cause of 
he trouble that had brought both to 
their present pass. 

Judge Massenger’s eyes gathered, in 
ne rapid glance, the forlorn basis of 
his coming morning’s work, a hush fall- 
ing until he disappeared behind the 
anels. In the lofty, sunshine-flooded 
hamber beyond, he nodded to the keen- 
faced young newspaper reporter who 
rose deferentially from one end of the 


long table in the center of the room, 
and, taking his own place in a great 
chair at the side facing the sliding doors, 
pressed a button that produced a girl 
clerk with data of the cases expected 
to come under consideration. 

As he rapidly fingered the file cards, 
the young woman standing beside him 
watched his face with sympathetic curi- 
osity, and her eyes, as they met those of 
the reporter, found reflected there the 
same expression. The features they 
both furtively scanned were harsh, the 
great, bony frame powerful, but loose. 
Nature, perhaps knowing the children’s 
rgent need of a defender, had evi- 
ently hurried her work and turned him 
out without finicky finishing. His 
hands alone seemed to have received 
careful attention—long, tapering, sensi- 
tive, the hands of a sculptor or a sur- 
geon; fittingly so, for it was their 
owner’s dainly task to cut from the liv- 
ing material furnished by a hopelessly 
snarled social system the diseased spots, 
the unsightly growths, and from the 
residue to mold as best he could some- 
thing approximating manhood _ or 
womanhood. 

This morning the deft fingers seemed 
to work with less readiness than usual. 
Finally they paused, and the expression 
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of the judge’s eyes, turned toward the 
glaring sunlight outside, indicated that 
for the moment he had forgotten for 
what he searched. The reporter leaned 
acros® the corner of the table. 

“Before we go to work, I wonder if 
you'd be willing to do me a favor, 
judge?” 

His tone was modulated to a careful 
note of respectful sympathy. The 
judge withdrew his gaze from the 
window, frowning inquiringly. 


“The Telegram is publishing to-mo1 
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row—with your permission, you re- 
member—a short sketch of your son. 
We should very much like to have a 
picture of him. Now, could you 
The judge’s eyes did not waver from 
the young man’s embarrassed face. His 
own was expressionless. Could he? An 
inside pocket, very close to his heart, 
carried—had carried for a long time— 
a leather case containing two pictures 
—one that of a little boy dressed in the 
fashion of a quarter of a century ago, 
iis feet planted upon a chair of which 
his fist sturdily grasped the back, his 
eyes and forehead womanishly beauti- 
ful, his oddly contradictory -mouth a 
replica of the judge’s wide, close-pressed 
lips, yet with a little devil-may-care twist 
at the corners that provoked a smile. 
The other picture was that of a 
young man in the dress of a col- 
lege athlete. _Between the two lay 
a letter, placed there that morn- 
ing, signed by the official in charge 


] 


f a hut at the back of the lines in 
It was a long letter, but 
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out of its wordy, well-intentioned phras- 
ing, one sentence alone kept repeating 
itself in Judge Messenger’s mind: 

“He was killed by shrapnel while 
carrying a wounded comrade out of 
reach of the enemy.” 

Phe official notice of his son’s death 
had two weeks before, but no 
details until this morning. More than 
two years, and this was the first letter 
he had received giving any history of 

son’s life in that inferno at which 

world shuddered. The break be- 
tween them had been too violent, too 
hopeless. “I am done with you”— 
those had been the last words Arthur 
had heard from his father’s lips be- 
fore flinging away to enlist under an 
alien flag. He has accepted those words 

final. The man who protected 
iotherless children had failed with his 

motherless son. 


come 


‘Killed by shrapnel.” This letter 
a stranger was all he would ever 
“While carrying a wounded 
ide out of reach of the enemy.” 
it a comrade whom he had per- 
lly loved? Or just a “comrade” in 
vhole awful, mystifying business of 
and death? 
he judge drew the leather case from 
pocket, opened it, and looked in- 
ly at the two pictured faces. Then 
took the adult photograph out and 
led it to the reporter. 
e that nothing happens to it,” he 
rusquely, and turned to a woman 
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motherly, yet businesslike appear- 
ce who, entering at a side door, had 
aken her place at the farther end of 
the table. 
“Anything special this morning, Mrs. 
rton¢ 
The investigator for the Children’s 
\id Society smiled the shrewd, sunny 
ile that discouraged any attempt to 
ke advantage of the broadly charitable 
lature behind it. 
“Yes, judge, something quite special. 
want to ‘put you wise’ to what I 
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know abut a girl whose case is coming 
up early. On the face of things, her 
record looks pretty bad, but she wants 
to keep her child, and I think we ought 
to let her do so if possible.” 

“What’s the story?” 

“It’s Vera Matthews. Matthews 
isn’t her real name. It’s the name of 
the man she was living “with last, and 
he wants to marry her now. The child 
isn’t his. She says its father would 
have married her, but he was drafted 
or enlisted—she’s rather vague about 
it, purposely, I think—and she doesn’t 
know*whether he’s dead or alive, There 
seems to haye been another man, too, 
before him. Oh, the record looks bad, 
but she’s only twenty-one now, so she 
couldn’t have been more than sixteen 
when she left her home—was enticed 
away from it, she says—and somehow 
I feel she might make good yet, if she 
had a fair chance and could keep her 
boy. 

“Now, this man, Matthews — he’s 
here this morning—picked her up about 
six months was down 
and out, sick, out of work, pretty near 
starving—she and the baby, too. She 
stayed with him three months, and at 
heir boarding place they were thought 
to be man and Then she ran 
away from him, but not with any other 
man. She got work in a restaurant, but 
she couldn’t have child 
cared for on what she made, and there 
was complaint made to our society that 
the youngster was shamefully neglected. 
He’s a beautiful child. I went to look 
into it, and found the girl was really 
doing the best she could, but she isn’t 
strong, and her earning capacity isn’t 
much. She told me Matthews was will- 
ing to marry her now, but she was 
afraid of him, and would rather fend 
for herself and the boy. With her rec- 
ord and looks, it would be hardly pos- 
sible for her to do that safely, so I went 
to the man_to see what could be done 
with him, He’s not exactly an attrac- 


when she 


ago, 


wife. 


decently 


the 
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tive person, but he’s got a good job, is 
steady and well thought of where he 
works, and he says he'll marry her and 
give her and the child a comfortable 
home. He looks as if he’d be able to 
keep her in order, too, once he got her.” 

“What’s the girl’s objection to him?” 

“Nothing definite, that she'll tell. 
Just says she hates him, and shudders. 
Perhaps you can find out the real rea- 
son, and if there’s nothing serious, show 
her that her duty to herself and her 


1 1 4 
child is 


to secure a respectable home 

for them both. I think the case comes 
She's 
I didn’t send her into the 
waiting room because she has the baby 
with her. She can leave him with me 
while you see her.” 

“ll see her and the man together. 
Miss Andrus, you can call Matthews.” 

The. clerk slid back a panel of 
folding doors and called thraugh 
aperture: 


first on the docket this morning. 
in my office. 


Matthews.” 
The man who responded wore clothes 


‘Frederick 


of good material, and as he entered the 
room, consulted, with exaggerated non 
chalance, a heavy gold watch. He 
glanced from under thick, black eye- 
brows over the little group that silently 
watched his approach, but looked 
directly at none. Of middie. height, 
with shoulders of enormous strength, 
his massive head, set wpon a thick neck, 
showing features of considerable regu- 
larity, he was, nevertheless, a man from 
whom you shrank, a man whose jaws 
working constantly with.a 
beastlike movement, made you instinct- 
ively visualize flesh between them 
rather than the harmless chewing gum 


gnashing, 


which was the only refreshment per 
mitted visitors to Judge Massenger’ 
court. 

The clerk directed the newcomer to 
a seat at one side of the room, and the 
judge leaned forward, his elbows upon 
his. chair arms, his sensitive fingers 
fitted together. 


td 
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The keen questionnaire did not rise 
to his lips.quite so readily as usual. Be- 
fore each query, he had to push back 
into its memory cell some insistent little 
group of words: “Killed by shrapnel;” 
“a wounded comrade;” “out of reach 
of the enemy.” 

Because of the effort required for 
concentration upon the work in hand, 
his voice added to its customary inci- 
siveness a note of harshness: 

“You are Frederick Matthews ?” 

"Vea. oy.” 

“What do you know about this girl 
who calls herself Vera Matthews?” 

The man shifted one knee over the 
other, looked at the reporter, at the 
clerk, and :t Mrs. Norton, and finally 
met for an instant his interlocutor’s in- 
sistent gaze. 

“She lived with me 
months,” he said. 


for three 


“As your wife? 
folk , 


“Some thought she was my 
wife.” 

But you ne 
ON, ” 

“WV 


s ver married her legally ?” 


). 
1 ’ 
ny: 


I didn’t see as there was any need 
to. She 


: wasn't married before.” 
“But you want to marry her now?” 
“l’m willing to—yes.” 
“Why ?” 
Vell, she behaved all right while 
she was’ with me—so far’s I know.” 
“Why did she run away from you?” 
The man’s jaws worked heavily ; his 
brow low ered ; his neck reddened. 
“How should I know? She was 
crazy about the kid, for one thing. If 
she didn’t like the way I'd 
what’d she come with me for 


rain him, 
when she 
was set out of her r 


om on the street? 
he’d have starved to death that night, 
or froze—she and him, too—if I hadn’t 
fed ’em and warmed ’em.” 
“Where do you work?” 
“Vawter Motor Company.” 
“What wages do you make?” 
“Seven dollars a day.” 
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“Then you are able to provide a good 
home for this woman and her child?” 

“She won’t find a better.” 

Judge Massenger turned to: the at- 
tentive investi- 
gator. 

“Send 
girl in.” 

Mrs. Nor- 
ton left the 
room. When 
she returned, 
her hand 
touched the 


the 





shoulder of a young woman upon whom 
the eyes of Matthews leaped with such 
devouring eagerness that it seemed his 
powerful body must follow. She did 
not even glance in his direction. Her 
eyes instantly sought the judge, and she 
moved rapidly to the table, swaying 
slightly toward him as she fouched its 


edge. Her slim form had the grace of 
a wind-blown reed; her face, thin and 
colorless, framed under. her sailor hat 
with thick hair gathered back in a great, 
loose knot, startled the judge by its sug- 
gestion of Browning: “A silver wedge 
amid yellow wealth.” Women with 
“records” passed under his keen obser- 
vation every day. He knew the marks 
some experiences leave even upon 
natures originally shaped for purity. 
Upon the surface, he found none of 
them here. The hazel eyes were clear, 
and looked into his with a curious mix- 


Slowly, with a white face, she 

pushed the paper back, and as 

the judge read, his rugged fea- 

tures became as colorless as 
her own. 


ture of defiance and entreaty, but 
without evasion: The beauty of the 
features was of a type almost preclud- 
ing the possibility of passion of the 
baser sort. Yet—three men! Facts 
overrode appearances. For the moment, 
the interest of the case drove back into 
the judge’s subconsciousness those 
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troubling groups of words that had 
traversed sea and land to take lodgment 
forever in his mind. 

“You may sit down, if you wish,” he 
said. 

Miss Andrus placed a chair, and as 
the girl took it, the judge saw tnat she 
was trembling excessively. 

“You are known as Vera Matthews.” 

“Yes,” 

“What is your real name?” 

The girl did not reply. 

“You must answer, truthfully, the 
questions that I ask.” 

“T cannot tell you 
Judge Massenger.” 

He voice, like her face, indicated a 
refinement at with ~ her 
tory. 

“Why not?” 

“Because it is an honoraple 
and I have disgraced it.” 

The unexpectedness of the reply 
jarred the questioner aside from the 
line of interrogation he had 
mapped out. 

“This man says that he is ready to 
give you the opportunity of bearing, 
honorably, the name you have been 
known by for the last few months. That 
arrangement will also provide a home 
for your child. Otherwise, ,you will 
have to give him up to those who can 
care for him. Why do you refuse?” 

In the silence awaiting the girl’s re- 
ply, Matthews leaned forward, his 
elbows on his wide-spread knees, his 
hands hanging between them, his 
silently gnashing jaws thrust forward. 

“T refuse for my child’s sake.” 

The words came with slow, low em- 
phasis. The judge once more mentally 
readjusted his line of examination. His 
thought was wandering again—to a 
leather case, a photograph, a letter. 
“Killed by shrapnel This girl 
said she was willing to sacrifice her hon- 
orable place in the world “for her 
child’s sake.” It took courage to do 
that—mistaken courage here. Arthur 


my real name, 


° 
nis- 


variance 


name, 


hastily 
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hadn’t lacked .courage—physical cour- 
age. He, Arthur’s father, had been 
used to weighing moral values all his 
life. He knew the difference between 
one kind of courage and another. 
“While carrying a wounded comrade 
He must drag his mind away 
from that letter and fix. it upon this 
case. He stressed his words harshly: 

“Tf you cannot provide a_ proper 
home for your child, it is the business 
of this court to do so, even though we 
must take him away from you. 


If you 
care for him as a mother should, why 
have you risked losing him by your con- 
duct? Have there not been three men 
in your life? And none of them your 
husband ?” 
The girl’s 


Her voice, as 


face flamed. 


toward the 


suddenly 
she bent 
judge, was knife sharp. 

“Not three men!” 
“There was man! 
were—Deasts !” 

“And this one man?” 

“He is the father of my boy.” 

“What is his name?” 

There was a 
spoke, in a 
porter at 


flashed. 
others 


she 


The 


one 


pause. Then the girl 
voice so low that the re- 
the farther end of the table 
barely caught the words: 

“Shall I write it for you, Judge Mas- 
senger ?” 

The judge pushed pencil and paper 
across the table. The girl wrote one 
word; then, with pencil poised, lifted 
her head and looked for a long moment 
straight into the eyes opposite hers be- 
fore completing the name. Slowly, 
with a white face, she pushed the paper 
back, and as the judge read, his rugged 
features became as colorless as her own. 

The reporter, scenting a story out of 
the common, looked from one to the 
other with creaséd brow and narrowed 
lids. The investigator drew a quick, 
puzzled breath. The intentness of Mat- 
thews’ scrutiny stopped the working of 
his jaws. The name that lay under the 
judge’s eyes was “Arthur Massenger.” 
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The judge’s long, sensitive hand 
closed over the piece of paper, crum- 
pling it into his palm. He sat motion- 
less so long that the reporter and 
the investigator exchanged wondering 

ces, and the sharp bark of a dog 
ying through a corridor jarred the 
ce. When he spoke, it was to Mrs. 
rton: 

Che child is in your room?” 

"Ves," 

He looked at the girl. 

“Bring him here.” 

She rose, holding tight to the table 
edge to steady herself; then left the 
room. The judge drew from his pocket 
a leather case, opened it, and studied 
what he saw there, replacing it as the 
door opened to admit the girl who was 
called Vera Matthews. She led by the 


hand a two-year-old boy, and as she 
regained her former place, she lifted 


upon the chair, placing his hand 

the top bar to steady his position. 

the limpid beauty of babyhood 

1, the child had his mother’s eyes 

oftly curling golden hair, but the 

had a square cut foreign to hers, 

the mouth was a wide, close line, 

nevertheless, charming by a little 

vil-may-care twist that ran into a 

ple in one cheek. He = sturdily 

ped the back of the chair with his 

ittle fist and smiled in friendly fashion 

at the big, grave man opposite him. The 

rter, the investigator, and the clerk 

smiled in infectious unison. Mat- 

ews’ gaze fastened once more upon 

he mother, who stood behind the child, 

one hand grasping his dress, the other 
pressed hard upon her breast. 


Judge Massenger leaned back in his- 


chair and, taking from the table before 
him an envelope containing a thick let- 
ter, turned it 


hands. 


over and over in his 


“ISilled by shrapnel while carrying a 
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wounded comrade out of reach of the 
enemy.” 

“A wounded comrade.” Over the 
baby head the girl’s imploring eyes met 
his. “Out of reach of the enemy.” 
Judge Massenger’s gaze moved slowly 
to the great, crouching figure and half- 
suspended jaws of the man who also 
awaited his decision. Could he do it? 
The child—yes; it was Arthur’s. Re- 
membering the occasion of that life- 
searing quarrel, he was convinced of 
that, even before necessary confirma- 
tion. But the woman? Unless a 
miracle of reformation could be 
achieved—and how well he knew these 
women !—his adoption and acknowledg- 
ment of her in his home would mean 
death to the jealously treasured repute 
of the name of Massenger. 

“Killed by shrapnel while carrying 
a wounded comrade out of reach of the 
enemy.” 

Judge Massenger rested his elbow on 
his chair arm and covered his eyes with 
his long, sculptorlike hand. It was a 
position he often assumed when reach- 
ing a difficult decision. Upon the other 
chair arm he tapped -softly the thickly 
filled envelope. The group waited, 
silently. 

“Mrs. Norton,” he said at last, sitting 
erect and clasping his hands before him 
on the table, “I want you to bring this 
girl and her child to my house this 
evening. They will remain there until 
a perfectly suitable 
made for them. I have such an at- 
rangement in mind. You, sir’—he 
turned to Matthews—‘‘are dismissed. 
This young woman does not wish to 
marry you, and this court will not urge 
her to do so. Do not, under any cir- 
cumstances, attempt to see her again. 

“Miss Andrus, you may notify the 
people in the next room that court is 
adjourned until to-morrow. I shall be 
at home for the remainder of the day.” 


arrangement is 





Say, what time 
d’ye get through 
here, kid?” asked 


Martie 


“«< 
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By Anne O’Hagan 


Author of “The Wife of Asa Pincheon,”’ 
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“The Footpath Way,” etc. 
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Can you finish this very real little story of German Elsa 
and her Irish-American husband with your heart unstirred? 


HE had been born somewhere in 
S South Germany, where the eyes 
and the skin sometimes take on a 
tinge of Behind her 
soft, dark eyes dwelt remembered vi- 
sions that robbed the street of the great, 
gaunt New World in which she lived 
of some of its ugliness—visions of 
vineyards and fountains, of encircling 
mountains, of a quaint village street. 
Between eight years old, when she 
crossed the ocean, and eighteen, when 
she married Martie Kehoe, not many 
things, she thought, had happened to 
her. She had lived in a tenement with 
her father and mother, her older broth- 
ers and sisters. 


[talian coloring. 


It was very crowded 
and noisy, and there were no mountains. 
She liked better the fountain that had 
stood in the village than the water tap in 
the dark hall outside their kitchen door. 
Sometimes one of her brothers or sis- 
ters would marry, and there would be 


a feast, but not so pretty a feast as the 
ones she remembered at home. 
times, 


Some- 
on Sundays, there would be ex- 

amped, and uncom- 
fortable, on trolley cars, to make-believe 
villages where, at tables beneath sparse 
treés or under scant vines, the friendly 
inn garden of the Old World village 
was rudely imitated. 

There were hearty German voices in 
these places, and deep-toned laughter, 
and liked 
songs and laughter. 


cursions, long, c1 


songs. She the voices and 

She liked them, 
she thought, better than the new songs 
and the new speech she learned at 
school, though these she learned docilely 
and aptly enough. But always, within 
and through the stream of new life and 
knowledge that the New World set 
flowing through her veins, was the 
other, old stream of recollection, dear 
and tender to her, like the recollection 
of a beloved fairy tale to a child. 
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As soon as Martie dawned upon her 
vision, the recollection of the village 
faded. Martie was fuli of laughter, and 
it was a different sort from that of the 
big, blond men of her Sunday excur- 
sions. Martie’s eyes were blue, but 
such a lively, living blue! Martie’s slim, 
active figure, like steel for strength, like 
a cat’s for grace—how much more 
beautiful it was than the stolid, burly 
forms of her father’s friends. 

And Martie liked her, admired her, 
too. He never called her “Dutchy,” 
and he forebore to inquire the price of 
sauerkraut and pretzels, according to 
the exquisitely humorous habit of the 
other Irish and American children of 
the block. He was three or four years 
older than she, and she looked up to him 
and adored him. 

And then, after a few years, when 
her blond pigtails were neatly banded 
about her head, and her grave, dark 
eyes had forgotten to look as if they 
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always saw the village and the vine- 
yards, the mountains and the fountain, 
when she had become an “economic fac- 
tor” and clerked in Heisengarten’s deli-~ 
catessen, and Martie was earning un- 
believable sums as a steel erector, the 
miraculous thing happened. They 
looked into each other’s eyes one eve- 
ning—it was over a pint of baked beans 
she had just dished for him to carry 
home to his mother, who disliked cook- 
ing—and what they saw there sent the 
blood flying into their young cheeks, and 
hushed all the harsh sounds of the 
street outside, and wiped away the fool- 
ish, intrusive counter with its vulgar 
dishes. 

“Say, what time d’ye get through 
here, kid?” asked Martje hoarsely. “I 
want—I want—to see you.” 

She-told him. And that night they 
came home, from a walk to the pier at 
the foot of the street, plighted lovers, 
and they were married within two 

months. That was in the June of 
1914. 


Yes, he was the sole 


wife and 


support of his 
Yes, he claimed 


exemption on that ground. 


children. 
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Elsa used to talk about the village to 
Martie. He liked to hear her. He had 
no recollections, himself, other than 
those of the great, teeming city in which 
he had been born. There were dim, 
flying fragments of impressions of a 
bleak coast somewhere, of barefooted 
women crossing an arm of the sea when 
the tide was low, and going to a town 
where wool was sold them to make into 
socks. He scarcely knew whence he 
had the impressions; he supposed they 
were from the talk of his old grand- 
mother who had lived with his parents 
when he was a little boy, and who, for 
some incomprehensible reason, had 
seemed forever homesick for the bleak, 
salty old place and the rocks and the 
sea. He liked the sound of this place 
of Elsa’s, he declared, much better. 

“Some day, when we’re rich,” said 
Elsa, “we'll go back and look upon it 
again, we and the kindlein.” For by 
that time there was a boy, with Martie’s 
whimsical, kind blue eyes and Martie’s 
black hair and Martie’s lean, strong 
frame. “Some day when they stop this 
fighting, Martie. And you shall see”’— 
her smooth face flushed with earnest- 
ness, and her dark eyes shone out be- 
neath the Madonna bands of her fair 
hair—“that these are lies they tell 
about the fatherland! Lies!” 

“Sure,” agreed Martie cordially. He 
was quite sure, even after a year and a 
half of marriage, that any place which 
had produced Elsa was not truthfully 
described in the language used in those 
days to describe Germany. 

In another year there was another 
baby, fair as a little doll. And his 
people told Martie that she must not 
be mamed “any of them Dutch names, 
not even Elsa.” He felt thetsame way 
about it himself. But he scarcely knew 
how to tell his wife so. Each passing 
month had left her more and more pas- 
sionately the defender of the people 
from whom she sprang. 

“We do not hear it all!” she cried, 
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when Martie quoted horrors to her. 
“We do not hear all, and we hear too 
much! Why, Martie, am I not one? 
And could I do anything cruel?” 

And the bewildered Martie shook his 
head, like many a wiser man, and took 
refuge in silence. Silences often fell 
between them nowadays, and their talk 
was no longer of pleasant things—of a 
tiny house in the suburbs, of a grape 
arbor, of money in the bank, and of 
education for the children, with always 
that wonder-crowning voyage as the 
great future fairy event. When she 
talked to him, Elsa wished to argue, to 
convince. And failure only made her 
heart burn the more hotly for the coun- 
try she believed to be defamed. 

“Elsa, I think you think more about 
that bloomin’ Deutschland of yours 
than you care about your husband or 
your kids,” Martie told her, half whim- 
sically, half angrily, one night. 

“Nobody lies about you!” cried Elsa 
passionately. “Nobody is trying to kill 
you, to crush you and my babies!” 

“Aw, cut that talk out,” said Martie 
darkly. It was the first time he had 
ever spoken to her thus. 

Then came the declaration of war, the 
days of the draft. There was no ques- 
tion about Martie’s exemption. Elsa 
went with him the night he appeared 
before the exemption board. She 
listened to his curt answers to the ques- 
tions. Yes, he was married. Yes, he 
had two children. Yes, he was the sole 
support of his wife and children. Yes, 
he claimed exemption on that ground. 
Her heart swelled to breaking in her 
bosom at the surly, defiant tone of her 
husband, making reply. Yet she re- 
joiced, too, that claims so holy, so in- 
controvertible, as hers and little Mar- 
tie’s and Ellen’s stood between him and 
the dreadful murder of the boys whom 
she had known when she had been a 
little child at home. 

The weeks dragged. 
and that one. 


This lad went, 
Martie grew a line be- 
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ss 
A 


t gee, 
a aN 


“Qh, Elsa, Elsa!” And then, 


he whispered. 


brokenly: “ 


We're going there, we're going there— 


when all this—all this—is over!” 


tween his brows, developed undreamed 
of capacities for 
and worked, 
with 


silence. Elsa worked 
and mad 
cleanliness, and kept the babies 
pink and white and lovely, and spread 
the table with the most thriftily cooked 
and yet the daintiest But his 
dark mood lifted only intermittently. 

One afternoon he came home early. 
Elsa and the children were not in the 
flat. There seemed to be no prepara- 
tion begun for supper. He wondered 
where she was. It was chilly for the 
babies to be out—a raw March after- 
noon. It would soon be dark. And she 


e their place shine 


food. 


Her 
mother had 


had not many places to'go visiting. 
father had died, and her 
gone out to ped to live with a mar- 
And her friends Well, 
there was no denying that Elsa had few 
friends left the war had begun 
and her tongue had been so burningly 
unloosed in defense of the land of her 
birth. Of course, since the United 
States had entered the war, she had 
grown more careful and slow of speech. 
But she had few friends. It had.been 
a mistake, their marrying. She cared 
so intensely for that which was anath- 
ema to the rest of the world! Her 


ried son. 


since 
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love for him, upon which he would once 
have staked his life, seemed to have 
perished, as a flower is scorched in the 
heat of a flame. 

“Damn Germany!” cried Martie sud- 
denly aloud, and bent his head upon the 
kitchen tubs, and cried. 

There came the sound of a key in the 
kitchen door. He heard Elsa’s voice 
speaking to the children in German. He 
arose, fire in his eyes. He would for- 
bid it! He would take the children 
from her if she spoke in that accursed 
language to them! He arose and went 
to the door and snatched it open. She 
was outside upon the landing, the baby 
carriage, which she somehow always 
managed to drag up and down the 
stairs, there beneath the flaring gaslight. 
She raised her face, and it looked as 
it had not looked for weeks—young 
and smooth and loving. The angry 
words died upon his lips. 

“Oh, Martie, Martie! 
so soon? 
take me 


You at home 
And no supper? But it will 
but two minutes—but two! 
Only first—first——” 

She broke off and looked at him. Her 
dark eyes were swimming in tears, and 
yet they looked joyful and soft and 
kind again. 

“Only first—what ?” Martie prompted 
her awkwardly. 

“Do you love me?” she asked him. 

He flushed. He hadn’t been used to 
dealing in words of this sort since his 
marriage. Elsa had always been the 
more fluent in the language of love. 

“More than you do me,” he told her. 
‘I—I don’t put anything ahead of you 
and the kids.” 

“And do I?- And ‘do I? 
what you mean—but A smile of 
triumph lighted up her face. “Do you 
know where I’ve been, Martie? I’ve 
been to Heisengarten’s # 


““ 


‘ 


Oh, .I know 


I told you not to go around with 
that Dutch bunch!” 
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“Oh, it isn’t Heisengarten’s any 
longer. He’s sold out to McCann. But 
the business is being ruined. The 
pickled beets of Mrs. McCann—ugh! 
And the other things likewise. 
I go to work there, Martie! I go. the 
first of next week. There is a yard 
outside, and there the babies may sleep. 
That Mrs. McCann, she knows nothing 
of delicatessen cooking and buying, 
but she loves babies, and she has none. 
Her boys are grown up, away in the 
camps, and she never had a girl. And 
so—they give me eight dollars a week 
at first, and by and by a percentage on 
sales. And my meals, of course. And 
you will allot me the fifteen a month 
from your pay 

“What the dickens are you talking 
about, Elsa?” 

“About—oh, don’t you see?—about 
your going. You can enlist. You can 
—what do they call it?—waive exemp- 
tion. Oh, Martie, my husband, you can 
do the thing you want to do; the 
thing your heart longs to do. We will 
not hold you back, the kinder and I. 
We—we—we love you so!” 

She was sobbing in his arms, and his 
rough hands were smoothing the bright 
bands of her hair. The babies in the 
carriage set up a sudden wail at their 
exclusion from family life. She 
soothed them with some tender word of 
German, still in her husband’s encircling 
arm. He did not chide her for the use 
of that tongue, so lovely when she used 
it to the babies. His eyes were shining 
as he looked about the dark little 
kitchen. He did not see it, but a beau- 
tiful villagé, girdled with mountains. 

“Oh, Elsa, Elsa!” he whispered. And 
then, brokenly: “We're going there, 
we're going there—when we’ve laid up 
the cash—and when all this—all this— 
is over. Oh, Elsa, Elsa—liebchen!” 

He smothered the last word, which 
she had laboriously taught him, in the 
blond braids of her hair. 


sut— 





ORA FIELD: 
PILGRIM or PIRATE ? 


oy Janet Culver 


FOSTER 


Strictly speaking, there is no plot in the simple chronicle of a pirate’s 


adventures. 


Yet pirate stories rarely go begging for a reader; so 


the writer dares this unconventional narrative of a girl’s experiences. 


S soon as it occurred to Nora Field 
A to think of herself as a pirate, 
she was troubled. She was the 

more troubled because at the very mo- 
ment the vision of herself as a pirate 
appeared in mid-air on the right 


other 


an- 


vision poised in mid-air on her 


left—she saw herself a pilgrim scatter- 


ng harmless sweets to 


married male 
children a little tired of a bread-and- 


Of these two irr 


+ 


a 
tO ine 


butter diet. oncilable 


views, she now inclines pirate 

theory,-and yet—— 
did not think of herself as a 
rate—or a pilgrim—till toward the 
st. The first married man who kissed 
was so slightly married that it 
count. \fter a 


seemed to 
broken engagement, she had withdrawn 


She 


realy 
Cely 


very much into her home, her teaching, 


ea 
id her women ] 
oreland was the first to stir her from 


emotional 


friends, and Grant 


ier detachment. An and 
charming violinist, with a vague family 

ne thousand miles away, he had a 
conviction that to love many women and 
demonstrate it was his inalienable 

When he kissed her good-by at 
end of his visit to her city, the 
ns did not fall. Indeed, it seemed 
perfectly natural climax to a brief 
ind vivid friendship. 


That 


in deciding 


kiss undoubtedly had its share 
her to change her profes- 
sion, for it was about that time that 
in an environment com- 
posed almost exclusively of women and 
children. It was not so much that she 
wanted a man, she told herself, as that 
needed a working association with 
her balance; 
old-time friends and dull and 
did not seem to 
purpose. So, instead of 
celebrating her twenty-sixth birthday 
behind a rose-bowered teacher’s desk, 
she passed it unheralded in a grubby 
corner of the newspaper office where 
she was learning the mysteries of the 
woman’s page. 


It was the 


grew restive 


she 
inen to 
calls of 
tracted 


answer the 


keep the casual 


bachelors 


summer that~ she 
twenty-seven, when she had been ther 
nearly two years, that this series « 
events occurred. 

Phe initial 


iffice about 


was 
re 
i 


incident took place in the 
six o’clock on the eve of 
her first vacation, which was to be ex- 
tended to a well-deserved month. She 
had stayed late to sort accumulated 
John Warner, the assistant 
city editor, was sitting on her desk. 

“T’ll have left this town and be on 
the new job by the time you get back,” 
he reminded her. 


papers. 
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“Oh, have you found a house over 
there yet?” she inquired, as if she were 
turning to a new installment of a serial 
story. Her large brown eyes shone on 
him with comradely affection. From 
the first, she had liked John Warner— 
his directness, his boyishness, his pro- 
tective devotion to his wife and boy. 
She had seen his wife in the office once, 
an over-dressed little woman with plain- 
tive and coaxing eyes. Nora granted 
her the mentality and the urgent cud- 
dlesomeness of a Persian kitten. 

“T finally got one.” He grinned. 
“Thus bringing the saga of my search to 
a close. You've been a patient audi- 
ence.” 

“T’m awfully glad you're settled.” 
She distributed clipped and banded 
groups of papers into various drawers, 
and picked up her hat, lying on a chair 
beside her. 

As she pinned it, she laughed. 

“You know, it’s going to seem queer 
here without you. You've become a 
part of my routine, like my pay enve- 
lope and the racket of the presses. T’ll 
miss you. Good-by and good luck.” 

He slid from the desk as she offered 
her hand. 

“Good-by,” he said simply. 

After an awkward second, he took 
her in his arms and kissed her on the 
lips. There was another awkward sec- 
ond after he released her. 

“Well—good-by, nice thing,” she 
heard herself sigh composedly as she 
started away, leaving him there to med- 
itate. 

The angle that astonished her most 
on the way home was the fact’ that she 
had been so little astonished. Again, it 
seemed the desirable, fitting, and pleas- 
ant wind-up to a happy and innocent 
association. For a year and a half, 
John Warner had been sitting on her 
desk in leisure moments, telling her his 
troubles. She had, vicariously, watched 
his small son through the measles and 
his wife through the grippe; she knew 
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the secret history of his grudge against 
his chief, and appreciated his need of 
making a change. 

“You can understand hew it is,” had 
been his frequent expression, to which 
she had always nodded. She had in- 
variably understood with a crystal sym- 
pathy, just as she understood that kiss. 

In the evening, she made a neighborly 
farewell call at the Lakes’, Eleanor 
Lake had been her older sister’s best 
friend, and as her own girlhood set had 
married and moved to other localities, 
she had more and more acquired the 
habit of the Lakes, for she was indis- 
criminately fond of Eleanor, her three 
children, and Warren, her husband. 
Since the children had all fallen vic- 
tims that week to a tonsilitis epidemic, 
she was not surprised to find Eleanor 
a little worn, and the faithful Warren, 
who did net like to leave her alone, a 
little bored. She had entered the house 
unannounced and come upon them in 
the library, Eleanor mending small 
socks of assorted lengths, Warren in 
an armchair with a large volume of Ro- 
man history. His scholarly face 
lighted when he saw her, and he paid 
his respects with the gallantry of a con- 
noisseur of women whom a happy mar- 
riage has not blighted. 

Before long he smiled his usual ques- 
tion: 

“Heard from Billy Wallace lately, 
Nora?” 

Nora admitted, as usual, that she had. 

“Tt looks as if Billy were cured by 
now of that girl that threw him down 
—all the way down to Buenos Aires, 
one might say. Your correspandence 
seems to be gathering momentum.” 

“Billy and I’ve been used to each 
other since babies,” she replied placidly, 
“though for a while there we were both 
so engrossed we didn’t see much of 
each ‘other. . I think he’s getting home- 
sick. That’s why he’s writing oftener.” 

Eleanor sniffed her disagreement. 

“He’s coming to his serses.” 
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“You ought to get married, Nora,” 
Warren advised her seriously. “You're 
not the kind of girl to stay single.” 

“Piffle!” she retorted. 

As a child’s crying sounded from 
above, Eleanor hurried from the room. 
Nora broke the pause that followed. 
She scrutinized his thin f with 
friendly concern. 


tace 


“Tll miss you. Good-by and good luck.” 
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the doctor and the winter shoes. You 
select your harness with care, and 
wouldn’t choose to have things other- 
wise—but I wonder if there’s a man 
who wouldn’t kick over the traces once 
in a while if he knew he could come 
back when he was through and jog 
along just as before!” 
She laughed. 








He slid from the desk as she offered her hand. 


* Good by,” he said simply. 


“Going to get a vacation this year, 
Warren?” 

“Not a real one. I can manage to 
get Nell and the children down to the 
shore for a fortnight. Week-ends wilt 
have to answer for me.” 

“Hard luck.” 

“You know there are times,” he went 
on confidentially, “when the grind gets 
on your nerves in spite of yourself. If 
you could only cut loose sfor a week 
from being hounded by the rent and 


“T think IT can understand.” 

“Of course you can,” he assured her 
almost irritably. 

She rose to leave soon after Elea- 
nor’s return. 

“Don’t bother,” she protested, as her 
host prepared to accompany her. 

“Of course he will,” said Eleanor 
briskly. “Tt’ll do Warren good to walk 
in the moonlight with a pretty girl. He 
hasn’t had much fun this week.” Her 
hand rested on his shoulder. 
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In spite of this wifely sanction, Nora 
experienced an unwonted savor in 
strolling through the moonlit suburban 
summer night with Warren Lake, 
though the few sentences they ex- 
exchanged were desultory and neutral 
enough. On reaching the steps of her 
home, she turned. 

“Good night—and I hope I find the 
youngsters well and everybody rested 
up when I get back.” 

“Thanks,” he answered. 
good time.” 

As he gripped her hand, she saw an 
uncertainty in the eyes that sought hers 
in the soft temptation shed from the 
sky. Then he left her in haste. 

Watching him thoughtfully till he 
turned the corner, the weary spiritless- 
ness in his gait, the sag of his shoulders, 
she had a moment of clairvoyance. He 
had very much wanted to kiss her, and 
he was regarding his failure to do so 
—not buoyantly, as a stimulating vic- 
tory of rectitude over the powers of 
darkness—but as a symptom of cow- 
ardice, of encroaching old age. He who 
was walking away from her was a de- 
feated man regretting a lost oppor- 
tunity. For his sake, she wished he 
had done it; she was fond of Warren 
and liked to see him jaunty—poor dear! 
And she did not believe that Eleanor 
would have really minded much. 

She spent another period on the sub- 
ject while transferring her hairpins 
from her brown head to her dressing 
table. She met the eyes in the mirror 
with every effort at honesty; she was 
trying to put herself in Eleanor’s place. 
It was a neat academic problem that 
presented difficulties, for to do it she 
had to imagine a husband. She was so 
surprised and interested when she 
found that the face of Billy Wallace in- 
sistently presented itself, just as an il- 
lustration, that she forgot the problem 
she had set herself to solve. Then, too, 
there was her bag still to be packed for 
an early start on the morrow. 


“Have a 
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She was to spend her first two weeks 
with a friend whom she had not seen 
since a wedding five years before had 
separated them a day’s journey. She 
had seen Morton Holliday—Madge’s 
husband—only on that occasion, but 
considered that he had come through 
the bridegroom ordeal very well in- 
deed. He was a novelist, and since she 
had never known a writer, she looked 
forward to being under the roof with 
one as a unique adventure. 

She found it so, quite from the first. 
Like a minister—but this was his only 
point of contact with the clergy—he 
was at home all day, the household mov- 
ing cautiously and silently around his 
erratic, explosive, and delightful self. 
She saw that Madge adored him, 
serenely fashioned his immediate world 
to suit him, let him alone when he was 
not demanding her, lived her own life 
and thought her own thoughts independ- 
ently of his overpowering personality, 
and did not lay aside her sense of humor 
when she regarded him. He was hand- 
somer, even, than Nora had remem- 
bered, so that she enjoyed watching him 
about as keenly as she enjoyed her ver- 
bal tilts with him, in which he ex- 
pressed outrageous opinions that he de- 
fended with a baffling wit. 

For the first time, she was introduced 
to the inquisitiveness of a creature who 
makes the emotions of other creatures 
his business ; there were moments when 
she felt as if she were a dismembered 
specimen on a glass slide under a 
microscope. There were others when 
she was distinctly puzzled. If he were 
a callow boy, she would have had no 
doubt that the pressure of his arm 
against hers in the machine, of his foot 
touching hers at the table, was inten- 
tional. But he was Madge’s obviously 
devoted husband, a courteous host, and 
a mature analyst who must be superior 
to such crudities. She was sure of only 
one thing—irritation at herself that she 
found these incidents pleasant. 
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The night before her departure, Madge 
yas summoned on a_ neighborhood 
errand for an hour. Her final instruc- 
tions from the threshold were incisive: 

“Now, Morton, you see that Nora’s 
not bored.” 

Che front door slammed shut, its re- 
verberations fading into a silence that 
throbbed and sang in Nora’s ears. Ex- 
cept for two maids in a remote kitchen, 
she was alone in the house with Morton 
Holliday. As they had both been read- 
ing when Madge had come downstairs 
clad for the cold July rain, she reso- 
lutely returned to the magazine in her 
lap; but, sunk in the upholstery of 
a huge chair drawn to the fire, she was 
very conscious that the man seated a 
few feet away was watching her, 
equally determined that she should not 
hold her eyes to the printed page. 

After a silent battle that drew blood 
to her face, he won. She lifted her 
head and looked at him in resentment. 
He nodded his satisfaction, but was in 
no haste to speak. 

“You know, Miss Field,” he finally 
said, in a tone of scientific detachment, 
“vou are a woman of splendid mentality. 
But I wonder how much feeling you 
have !” 

Her lips twitched in sudden mischief. 

“I’ve occasionally noticed people try- 
ing to find that out,” she observed inno- 
cently, 

“Have you, now!” 

He favored her with a speculative 
grin, then leaned nearer in his interest. 

“Feeling’s a fine thing in a woman, 
Miss Field,” he said solemnly. 

Nora wanted to be able to laugh at 
the ridiculousness she knew was inher- 
ent in the situation. But she was held 
motionless, spellbound, by the forces he 
was directing toward her. She stared 
at the flaming hickory, waiting for what 
she knew was coming. The fire held a 
mocking Nora Field who giggled at her, 
and a shocked Nora Field who pointed 
the finger of shame, but the Nora Field 
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sitting in the armchair waiting for 
Madge’s writer husband to come over 
and kiss her was as real as she was 
strange, and defied them both. 

He stood beside her and laid his hand 
on her shoulder. Then he settled him- 
self on the broad cushioned chair arm 
and leaned his head to hers, Finally 
he touched her chin, lifted her ‘mouth 
to his, and kissed it. Then his cheek 
resumed its post against her hair, and 
the moments passed in a rich silence. 
Nora was supremely dazed and com- 
fortable, and a snicker deep within her 
smothered and died. 

Steps sounded on the porch, followed 
by the voices of Madge and some escort. 
He withdrew gently and with dignity, 
and stood by the mantel. 

“Thank you, Miss Field,” he said, 
with the utmost simplicity. “That was 
very refreshing and stimulating. You 
are a woman of rare understanding.” 

Her acknowledgment was an hysteri- 
cal laugh as Madge entered the room. 

“It didn’t take so long as I expected,” 
Madge told them. “Morton, I hope you 
entertained Nora properly.” 

“Were you bored, Miss Field?” he 
asked with anxiety. 

Nora told the truth. 

“Not at all,” she insisted politely. 

That was, perhaps, the one element 
of the situation that she was steadily 
sure of throughout a wakeful night. All 
the others kept see-sawing dizzily. She 
was a cheap, disloyal coquette who had 
disgustingly spooned with her best 
friend’s husband. No, she was a 
“woman of rare understanding’ who 
knew how to lend herself to a sweetly 
elemental experience without vulgarity. 
Morton Holliday was a brute of tawdry 
and promiscuous impulses. He was not 
that at all—he was a man of emotional 
honesty, emancipated from certain con- 
ventions whose efficacy the ages have 
disproved, and who saw in her a woman 
whom he could safely meet on his own 
lofty plane. She had been a traitor to 
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her sex and to Madge, who would be 
grieved and outraged and disillusioned 
if she knew. On the contrary, this had 
nothing to do with Madge; Madge 
would but giggle at them both and par- 
ticularly at herself, Nora—and that 
giggle would be more distasteful than 
reproaches. She, Nora Field, had de- 
generated dangerously from her right- 
eous ’teens, when a caress had been an 
insult. Ah, no! With the years, her 
real self was casting off the plate armor 
that had prisoned her from the world, 


and she was at last 
knowing the joy of 
freedom. She was 
relieved that her visit 
was over, that the 
next day she was to 
journey to a house- 
hold that held no 
Morton  Hbollidays. 
Nothing of the sort— 
she was not relieved; 
she was going to miss 
the excitement, 
Finally, worn out 
by her somersaulting 
emotions, yet utterly 
weary of the bed that 
bore her thrashings 
with so- irritating a 
Griselda patience, she 
damned the artistic 
temperament. And 
damned it with 
such thoroughgoing 
vindictiveness, with 
such a sense of relief 
in their fixing the en- 
tire that 


soon relaxed to sleep 


she 


blame, she 


The 


passed in a 


moments 

the innocent sleep 
that heart 
purged of all sin by 
the confessional that 
transfers responsibil- 
ity. 


rich silence. 


blesses a 
Nora was su- 
premely dazed 
and comfort- 
able. 
After a family 
breakfast the next 
morning, during which she experienced 
that 
under the 


she 
neutral heading 
“very queer,’ she set out for her fort- 
night with her older 


strong sensations evasively 


grouped 


cousin, Miriam, in 
Sanford, the town up in the hills where 
she had been born and from which she 
had moved when she was a little girl. 
It happened to be only after all these 
years that she was returning for a visit, 
though Miriam had spent long periods 
with the Fields, and Harvey Marston, 


the husband whom she had married 
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when she was twenty, had stopped with 
them briefly on business trips. So 
Nora was looking forward to squaring 
Sanford with her recollections, as well 
as to her stay with the Marstons. Then, 
too, she felt in the humor for Miriam’s 
music. Showing decided talent as a girl, 
Miriam, after her baby’s death, had 
turned to the piano seriously, spending 
much of her time and Harvey’s money 
to splendid advantage. 

Nora told herself that she was leaving 
the artistic temperament behind her, 
unless that accounted for Miriam, who 
was as exasperating as she was charm- 
ing. The tone-deaf Harvey, whose 
favorite tunes were “Blue Danube” and 
“Old Black Joe,” and who was in .the 
coal-and-lumber business, was as direct 
and simple as a five-finger exercise, 
about as interesting, and with the same 
contributory usefulness. 

In her letters, Miriam had mentioned 
Sanford’s centennial pageant, which 
was opportunely set for the Saturday 
concluding the first week of Nora’s 
visit. She had failed, however, to iden- 
tify herself as its musical director, 
whose duties and anxieties would mul- 
tiply feverishly, who would be the 
storm center of rehearsals, committee 
meetings, telephone arguments, and 
street-corner conclaves, increasing in 
confusion and nervous 
Saturday approached. A fat, black 
Mrs. Tucker, who presided in her 
kitchen by the day, was so sensitive to 
the general atmosphere that the meals 
were very bad; and in the frenzy, the 
only household familiar that seemed in- 
clined to stay in its usual place was the 
dust. 

Harvey, who had already performed 
the only services for which he was 
equipped—those of advancing money 
and lending his wife—bore the vexa- 
tions of home with a philosophic un- 
complaint that won Nora’s admiration 
and increased her liking. For Harvey 


was a thoroughly simple human animal, 


irritation as 
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to whom food and established habits of 
affection and comfort were paramount. 

One noon at dinner, when Miriam 
was lunching on a sandwich at the 
grounds, Nora looked into his homely 
face, with its stainless blue eyes. 

“You'll surely be glad when this is 
all over, won’t you?” she said, as she 
would congratulate a schoolboy on the 
approach of summer. 

His answer was a pathetic compound 
of wistfulness, apology, and pride: 

“When it’s not a pageant, it’s some- 
thing else. They’re always after her, 
and she hates to refuse.” 

Nora could well believe that Miriam 
hated to refuse; Miriam was clearly in 
her element. Miriam had plenty of love 
for her husband and her home—she 
would have been grief-stricken to lose 
either—but she used and abused and 
neglected them both with the assurance 
of a confident, spoiled child. Nora’s 
heart beat with such indignant sym- 
pathy and genuine affection for Harvey 
that the next morning she braved Mrs. 
Tucker and made him a cake. 

She had already taken to studying 
the morning papers with unwonted care, 
that she might be able to discuss the 
news with him, Harvey apparently not 
drawing much nourishment from the 
theosophical magazines, volumes of 
astute ethics, and musicians’ memoirs 
she found on the table. Then; too, she 
refused to let him retire to solitary con- 
finement those. evenings in which she 
entertained Sanford’s professional 
bachelor on the porch; and she won the 
disfavor of the nice, yellow-haired boy 
next door by insisting that Harvey 
jump into the back seat and go to the 
moving pictures with them. In short, 
she instinctively and generously spoiled 
Harvey, who for about fifteen years had 
been instinctively and generously doing 
all the spoiling himself. 

The pageant was a success and a per- 
sonal triumph for the exhausted 
Miriam, who, excitable and none too 
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strong, suffered from reaction during 
Nora’s second week, which was to end 
on Saturday morning. There were 
headaches. 

She spent the Sunday following the 
event in bed, and since Mrs. Tucker re- 
fused to postpone her regular Sunday 
off, Nora and Harvey cooked the din- 
ner alone. 

Harvey rose from basting the roast, 
paused irresolutely as he watched Nora 
distributing lettuce leaves on their 
plates, then advanced and laid his hand 
on her shoulder. 

“T hate to think of your not being 
here this time next week,’ he said 
heavily. “It’s great having some one 
jolly and congenial around to talk to.” 

“You’re a nice man, Harvey,” she 
told him. “If I ever get a husband, I 
hope he’ll be as good a one as you are.” 

He patted her arm awkwardly and 
moved away, sighing his bewilderment. 

“T can’t for the life of 
itis you’re not married already 


me see how 


? 


In her smile at the usual naive mas- 
culine assumption his remark betrayed, 
she forgot the trace of uneasiness she 
had felt. 

Miriam’s Thursday headache took 
her to bed at nine, leaving Nora alone 
on the porch in the moonlight—it was 
almost a month since Warren Lake had 
almost kissed her under its 
spell—with Harvey and the charmed 
bachelor, who had a ready tongue to 
match her own. It did not occur to her 
that the views 


wanton 


of marriage she jocosely 
expressed might be bad for Harvey. 
She recalled later that she had advocated 
the general practice of extra-marital 
flirtations for both husband and wife, as 
tending to break a monotony that might 
otherwise stifle their interest in each 
other, and that she had voiced much ar- 
rant nonsense of the same sort which 
she half believed. 

The _ bachelor 
kissed her. 

It seemed a friendly little peck on the 


left. And Harvey 
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cheek, and, still in a light mood, she 
laughed at him teasingly. 

“I don’t believe that hurt you a bit, 
or Miriam either,” she comforted him, 
for he was:staring at her, speechless 
at what he had done. 

She was quickly sobered by a fear 
growing in his eyes. He spoke som- 
berly, as much to himself as to her: 

“Tm liking you so much better all 
the time that I don’t know just what’s 
going to happen.” 

With an effort, she retained her fri- 
volity. 

“Harvey, I believe all men are butter- 
flies.” 

He smiled ruefully. 

“T guess they are.” But his face 
reverted to the stark trouble that had 
taken him by surprise. 

She retired into the house in con- 
fusion. 

“Good night, nice thing,” she mur- 
mured in flight, and the phrase sounded 
vaguely familiar. 

Upstairs in her room, she switched 
on the light by the mirror and studied 
herself incredulously. That was the 
moment when the word “pirate” begat 
to haunt her; she saw herself an out- 
law flying the Jolly Roger, cruising at 
random for illegitimate spoils. She 
could not lay the blame for this episode 
on the artistic temperament—unless, 
again, it were Miriam’s, and that might 
account for Harvey, poor dear, but not 
for her. She had to confront the 
knowledge that, taken by surprise and 
acting on impulse—which is a clearer 
revelation of self than a considered 
program—she had not repulsed Harvey, 
but had told him, in effect, that to kiss 
her was good for him. 

She could not solve herself; either 
her moral fiber was disintegrating or 
she ought to get married. She suspected 
that both answers shared the truth, and 
Billy Wallace again visited her mind 
unbidden. She did not know what 
would happen when he came home, and 
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she did not know 
when he was coming, 
though she thought it 
would be soon; but 
she found herself 
and more in- 
clined to postpone, 
til he did come 
certain kinds 
{ decisions and plans 
iat face an attractive 
woman ap- 
proaching thirty. 
But that was only 
point of view. 
There was the other. 
She had to think 
best for 
And here, 
the thought of 
y, the pirate 
mmed and the pil- 
grew more dis- 
Why shouldn’t 
simple-minded 
have a little 
while the 
Miriam 


more 


single 


one 





was 
arvey. 


vey 


pleasure 
many-sided 
hours in co- 


spent 
operating with the 
handsome Episcopal 
organist in directing 
arranging 
benefits, and playing 
duets? And who so 
as herself? 

She knew that she 
had to decide imme- 
diately how she would handle him the 
next time, for she accepted the axiom 
that one permitted kiss insures another. 
She preferred to believe this a mild 
coquetting on Harvey’s part, a boy’s 
delight in feeling quite a devil stealing 
watermelons. in that case, she could 
not bear to grieve him by spoiling his 
fun, nor could she do it convincingly, 
for her sympathies were with him in the 
enterprise. But there was the uneasy 
possibility that he was in peril of reno- 
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sate 


“JT don’t want you to go! 
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I don’t want you to go!” he grieved 
in heartbroken accents. 


vating and transferring a devotion that 
Miriam had really worn out. Int that 
case, to check and silence him would be 
only to foster it. By permitting him, 
she could assume the lighter view, put 
her stamp of innocent flirtation on the 
affair, and thus blindfold and lead him 
by sugar morsels past danger into fields 
of safety. 

So she went to bed upon the decision 
that to let Miriam’s husband kiss her 
again was the only wise and safe course. 
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But this decision once the 
mists that had obligingly shrouded the 
pirate cleared away; she could not dis- 
guise from herself that this safer and 
wiser course was also the more con- 
genial one, and that it was well she was 
leaving Saturday. 

It was not she, but Miriam and Mrs. 
Tucker, who cooperated with Harvey 
on the next day, her last. Miriam’s Fri- 
day headache sent her to bed by five 
o'clock, and Mrs. Tucker did not re- 
turn from a funeral. So more 
Nora and Harvey were thrown to- 
gether alone in the beguiling intimacy 
of the kitchen. 

Harvey reached home to find her 
there, 


reached, 


once 


again arranging salad. Quite 
simply he took her in his arms, kissed 
her lips tenderly, and held her close. 
“T don’t want 
want you to go!” 


s 


you to don’t 
he grieved in heart- 


go! ] 


broken accents. 

She felt so sorry for him that she lost 
her head; and:-arms clasping her seemed 
and right that she in- 
coherently felt sorry for herself, too. 
Till she came to her senses, she com- 
forted him and drew comfort by letting 


so agreeable 


him kiss her again and again. 

It was not so easy, after that, to put 
the stamp of innocent flirtation on the 
affair, but she valiantly did the next 
best thing. By the time the profes- 
sional bachelor arrived, Harvey was 
convinced that she was not in love with 
him, but just a little lonely, and that 
she was sure he only thought himself in 
love with her because Miriam had lately 
left him a little lonely, too. 

She hoped he would so keenly want 
to believe this diagnosis that in the end 
he would persuade himself to believe 
it. She chose to believe it herself. But 
though she fled the next morning on a 
fast express, the writhing memory of 
Miriam’s unsuspecting caresses and 
Harvey’s dogged, haunting eyes, and 
the sense of her own moral nature ex- 
piring in some mysterious quicksand, 
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kept pace with the shiny parallel rails 
that flanked the car window and sped 
as the train sped. However, there 
were still moments when she could shut 
her eyes and feel herself a mere harm- 
less dispenser of blameless joy. Though 
it did seem imperative that Billy Wal- 
lace should hurry. 

Her mother had mistaken her train 
schedule, so she was not met at the sta- 
tion. Oddly enough, she was _ not 
greatly surprised, when she opened the 
door of her home, to hear Billy Wal- 
lace’s voice in the library. She seemed 
to have expected it. His spontaneous 
kiss of greeting began with brotherly 
ease, but there was a prophetic self- 
consciousness in both of them at its con- 
clusion. They fell in 
simply, completely, and were engaged 
within the month. 


love swiftly, 


Not long after that event she glanced 
at him one evening and wondered what 
he would think if the 
husbands. studied his 
gratifying profile with special reference 
to the long lashes that swept gray eyes 
both humorous and sympathetic, she had 
a second moment of clairvoyance. Billy 
was past thirty; he was 


he knew about 


Then, as she 


attractive to 
women ; he had been a welcome guest in 
many households—— 

“Billy, ‘how many 
have you kissed? 


married women 
As many as six?” 

Startled, he turned, visibly acquiring 
information as he watched her averted 
face grow scarlet. He checked a grin, 
with suitable sobriety that 
hinted both virtue and regret: 

“No. Only three. 


to reply 


Billy, how do you account for that 
whole business?” she inquired with the 
earnestness of a student. 

He proceeded to account for the only 
half of it he knew. 

“Oh, I don’t attach much impor- 
tance,” he said easily. “They’re nice 
little things—happily married as mar- 
riages go—wires tangled a bit at the 
time, perhaps—feeling a little neglected. 
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You’re around, and can’t help seeing 
how things are. You get sorry for ’em 
and want to cheer ’em up—and it’s a 


‘darn’ sight easier to make ’em believe 


their husbands still love ’em if you kiss 
‘em or something like that while you’re 
telling ’em so.” 

“But what if they have stopped lov- 
ing each other, and she does fall in 
love with you?” 

“Then you run like the devil.” 

He had not shed much light on the 
higher and subtler moral aspects; per- 
haps she should not have hoped for it 
from the simple objectivity of the male 
code. She tried to reach a conclusion 
differently, by the path she had only 
half-heartedly tried when dwelling on 
the case of the Lakes. She endeavored 
to look ahead ten or fifteen years, when 
it was conceivable that she and Billy 
might run into a storm or an equally 
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dangerous calm—for she had by now 
no illusions as to the infinite possibili- 
ties of matrimony even at its best. She 
was sure that she would not enjoy hav- 
ing Billy Here she canvassed a 
list of pretty younger acquaintances 
who might turn into future guests. 

“IT wonder ” she began. 

He caught the trend of her thought 
and made no juvenile vows. 

“What’s the use of wondering?” he 
inquired bluntly. “Neither of us’ll ever 
know. That’s one comfort.” 

His words reminded her that she had 
the same prerogative as he. She had 
queerly overlooked that, and of course 
it did alter the case. 

“But still * said Nora. “Yes, Of 
course that’s one comfort.” 

Yet her voice ended in a question 
mark rather than in the security of a 


period. 


THE FAVORED PARTNER 
At the dance last even, a manly arm 
Strained me close to a manly heart. 
The wailing viol distilled its charm, 
And the cymbals did their part. 


The floor we trod was a glassy sea, 
From every pillar a flower, a-climb, 

Sent out its hot, sweet breath to me, 
As it did in the summertime. 


Is it devil-sent, as the straitest claim, 
This thrill of joy that the dance can bring? 
But I’m thinking the straitest can see no shame 
In the clasp of your arm, my king! 


There’s a sigh to-day for the tumbled gown, 
Pretty as moth wings overnight, 

There’s a sigh for the petals drifting down 
From my roses pink and white, 


But never a pang for the rhythmic swing, 
For—let the cynics jeer if they will— 
The dance we danced was a thornless thing. 
We’re married, and lovers still! 
JEANNIE PENDLETON HALL. 
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Lig 


A Comedy by Winchat 


in his cabin in Washoe 
Nevada, young John Marvin is 
having a i». interview with 
Harper. Some time ago, Hat 

per bought a grove of timber on John 

place. He went East on a business trip 
before having it cut, and on his return 
learned that the property, with the tim- 
ber, sold to the Pacific Rail- 
road. He has come in indigna- 


| P ‘ounty, 


Rodney 


has been 

great 

tion to demand an explanation. 
Joun: I didn't sell it to the railroad. 
HarPER: How did they get it? 
Joun: 


They 
named (Talking rapidly) 
This man Thomas wrote ‘cake: 
about the time 
told 


place, 


bought it from a lawyer 
Thomas. 
to my 
sold you the tin 
much he admired this 
he wanted to. build 
house here where he could live r he'd 
When we came 
he called the hos- 
told him that I 
and he offered to take 
me into his office and help me in every 
way he could. I was mighty glad of 
the chance and spent all my time there 
when I wasn’t with mother. 
she told me she thought we 
sell Mr. Thomas the land he 
He was such a nice man and 
such an interest-in me, 
would make a very pleasant 
[ agreed with her. But she got worse 
right after that, and I didn’t think 
more about it. When she—— After 
the funeral was over, I found she had 
sold Thomas the property he wanted, 


, 
iber— 
how 
and 


her 
how 
arte 
retired from practice. 
to San 
pital. My mother 
studying 


Francisco, 
was 
law, 


One day 
ought to 
wanted. 
had taken 
she thought he 


neighbor. 


any 


htnin’ 


Smith and Frank Bacon 


and had taken in payment 
in a land company that 
is worth the paper it’s 

HArPER: And as soon as he got the 
property, he sold it to the railroad for 
1 big price, eh? 

Joun: Yes. 

HARPER: Well, when you found that 
out, why the devil didn’t you kill him? 

Joun: It was just about that time I 
found you hadn’t cut down your timber, 
and you were 

HARPER: 


tock 
don’t believe 
vritten 


some 


on, 


in the East. 
\\ Vell, there wasn’t anything 
you could do about it, was 
Joun: Only one thing I could 
of—cut it down and get it over 
property. 
HARPER: What 
Joun (with a little 
all of %#. I hada 
HARPER: 
them? 
Joun: 
what |] 
shave. 


‘way off 


there? 

think 
on my 
You cut it down? 
laugh): Well, not 
gang helping me. 

How did you manage to pay 


I had 


got from 


little left over 
you, 


from 
but it was a close 


Harper’s anger is now changed into 
admiration at John’s squareness. The 
two men are discussing what action 
the railroad is likely to take in the mat- 
ter when there is a 
door, John jerks it 
ders old Bill Jones, 
named “Lightnin’ ” 


the 
wan- 
nick- 
because he has just 
about as much capacity for speed as a 
jug of molasses in January. 

lying, drinking old good-for- 
that he is, there is something very 
able about Bill, and 


slight noise at 
open, and in 
sarcastically 


Loafing, 
nothing 
lov- 
John welcomes him 
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Lightnin’ 





usual, 
the 


warmly. As 
he is slightly 
worse for liquor. 

Joun: This is 
Lightnin’ Bill Jones, 
Mr. Harper. You've 
heard of Lightnin’s 
hotel, haven’t you? 

HARPER: I’m 
afraid not. 

Joun: Well, you 
see Bill's house was 
on the State line, and 
his wife got the idea 
of turning it into a 
summer hotel. 

Britt: I give her 
the idea. 

JouN: So they en 
larged the house, 
called it the Calivada 
Hotel, and got ready 
for a rush of guests, 
and nobody came. 
Sut just when it 
looked like a failure, 
and they were about 
ready to close up, the 
miracle happened. 

Birt: It wasn’t a 
miracle. I knew it 
would happen all the 
time. 

HARPER: 
Was it? 

Joun: Women be- 
gan to arrive, and 
they all wanted rooms 
on the Nevada side, 
and they wanted them for six months. 

HARPER: The Reno divorce brigade! 

Joun: Yes. Of course everybody 
knows what a woman goes to Reno for, 
but at Bill’s hotel she can, get a room 
on the Nevada side and make her 
friends think she’s at a California re- 
sort. So, instead of failing, the Cali- 
vada’s a big success. 

Bill now regales Harper with some 
of his tall talk. He would have been 

6S 





What 





Frank Bacon as Lightnin’ Bill Jones—a characterization so fine that 
the critics call him Joe Jefferson’s successor. 


very rich, he announces, if he had not 
been cheated by crooked partners. 
Harrer: Couldn’t you do anything 
to them? 
Bitt: I shot some—put all the others 
in the penitentiary—except one. 
HarPER: What happened to him? 
31LL: He died before I got him. 
Harper (laughing): Died of fright, 
perhaps. 
Bri: I guess so. 
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sent a sheriff after 
you. You remember 
what I promised you, 

JoHN: What was 
that, Bill? 

Bit: If they go 
to law, I’ll come and 
be a witness. (Rais- 
ing voice) I can 
swear those trees was 
cut before you sold 
the property, and 
that’s just what I’m 
going to swear. When 
did you sell it? 

Joun (smiling): I 
couldn’t let you swear 
to that, Bill. 

Bitt: You couldn't 
help it. I got a right 
to swear to what I 
like. 

John now persuades 
Bill that it is time for 
him to go home, and 
makes him promise 
that he will drink no 
more liquor that 
night. The young 
man then plunges into 
his law books. Bill 
watches him, musing. 

BiLL: Studying. 
That’s how I got my 
start. 


One side of the Cal- 
ivada Hotel—the Ne- 
vada side—is doing a 
rushing business; the 
California side is suf- 
fering from paralysis. 
Bill (Frank Bieon) and John Marvin (Ralph Morgan). The office of this hy- 
brid little inn has two 





Bit: I’ve brought you these honeysuckle shoots to plant out there— , 
Fe : desks, one in each 
on your mother’s grave. c eae 
Joun: Thank you, Bill. Thank you for remembering. State, and dow n 1. 
center runs a strip of 

After Harper leaves, Bill takes up carpet, representing the border line. 
the subject of the timber. Poor, drudging Mrs. Jones, Lightnin’s 
Bit: Hear the railroad company wife, who owns and runs the place, is a 





Lightnin’ 


Millie (Beatrice Nichols), Lightnin’ Bill Jones and Mrs. Jones (Jessie Pringle). 
Mituie: Daddy, are you all right? 
Bit: Sure. I ain’t had a drink for a month. 


sad contrast to the smartly dressed daughter, 
women who are fussing about because She loves her worthless old foster fa- 


feels this contrast keenly. 


Bill is, as usual, late with the mail. 


ther, as does Mrs. Jones, with the love 
Millie Buckley, the Jones’ adopted 


of a mother for an incorrigible child, 
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but her heart yearns over her foster 
mother, who has known nothing but 
work and worry all her life. 

To-day Millie is rejoicing in the cer- 
tainty that brighter times are ahead. 
Mrs. Jones is about to sell her property, 
and the price she is to get for it will put 
the family into comfortable circum- 
stances. This prospective good fortune 
is due to Raymond Thomas, the San 
Francisco lawyer for whom Millie has 
been working as a stenographer. He 


Mrs. Harper (Bessie Bacon): Isn’t that trunk heavy? 


Bitt: Not when you know how to carry ’em. 


It’s just a knack. 
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it was who arranged the deal for them 
with Hammond, president of the Golden 
Gate Hotel Company, and he has come 
all the way from San Francisco to put 
the matter through. 

Millie explains the situation to John 
Marvin, who comes in with some mail 
that Bill has dropped around his place. 
It is John’s first visit to the hotel, and 
he is surprised and delighted to find 
Millie there. He was in Thomas’ office 
for a short time while she was, and he 
grew to know her a 
little and to be more 
than a little interested 
in her. But he has 
not known of her 
connection with Light- 
nin’. Millie tells him 
that she left Thomas’ 
office shortly after he 
did. 

Joun: Why? Was 
there any trouble? 

Mixiie: Of course 
not! How could there 
be any trouble with 
Mr. Thomas? 

Joun: You 
Mr. Thomas 
much, don’t you? 

MituieE: I more 
than like him. Why, 
he’s done everything 
for me! 

Joun: How did 
you happen to leave 
him? 

Mruvtie: Mother 
and father had just 
opened the hotel, and 
he said I ought to go 
home and see how 
they were getting on. 

Joun: Mr. Thom- 
as advised you to 
come home? 

Miuure: Yes. And 
I found mother in a 
lot of trouble. 


like 


very 











Lightnin’ 


4 
{ 
} 
i] 


Lightnin’ Bill 


Bitt: Rheumatism? 


Margaret Davis (Jane Oaker) 


Lemuel Townsend (Thomas Maclarnie 


This is the finest climate in the world for rheumatism. 


Marcaret Davis: I’ve got a sprained ankle. 


Bitt: It’s good for them, too. 


What trouble? 
and sits by her.) 
MiLLie: Why, it seems a big hotel 
company found out how well she was 
doing, and they planned to put up a 
huge hotel just back of us. When I 
came home, they were surveying and 
staking out the land, and mother was 
nearly crazy, for of course she saw that 
would take away all her business, and 


so—— 


JOHN: 


(He gets up 


Joun: <And_ so 
Thomas all about it. 

MILLIE (surprised): Yes. 

Joun: And he wrote you he’d do 
anything in his power to help you. 


you wrote Mr. 


Mititie: He telegraphed. Wasn't 
that just like him? 

Joun: Exactly. Wouldn't it be 
wonderful if Mr. Thomas could get this 
hotel company to buy your property and 
build the big hotel here? 

Mitre: You’re awfully clever to 
think of that. That’s just what he has 
done. (JOHN rises.) What’s the mat- 
ter? 

Joun: I was just thinking what a 
splendid idea it was. 

Mitte: Isn’t it? They're going to 
pay enough to make mother and daddy 
comfortable for the rest of their lives. 

Joun: Are they going to pay cash? 
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Mituie: Oh, it’s much better than 
that. It’s shares of their stock that give 
you ten per cent a year. 
too good to be true. 

Joun: It does, doesn’t it? I’m 
mighty glad I happened to drop in here 
to-day. 

MILLIE (turning away) : 

Joun: Are you really? 

Miuie: Why, of course. 

As soon as he can, John gets hold of 
Bill and, in great excitement, asks him 
whether he has yet signed the deed for 
the sale of the place. He has not. 

Joun: Well, don’t, and tell your wife 
not to. 

Bitt: Why, what’s the trouble? 
Joun: Do you this 
Thomas? 
BILL: 


It seems almost 


So am I. 


know man 


Yes. 

Joun: Well, he’s trying to rob you. 
The stock he’s going to give you isn’t 
worth a dollar. 

Birt: What’ll I tell him? 

Joun: Tell him you won’t sell un- 
til you consult your lawyer. 

Birt: What makes you 
about Thomas? 

Joun: Because he’s the 
cheated me out of my place. 

John goes out, and Thomas comes in. 

Tuomas: Oh, Lightnin’, | 
see you. 

Birt: No, you don’t. 

Tuomas: Why, what’s the matter, 
Bill? 

Britt: Can’t tell you until I consult 
my lawyer. 

Hammond, Thomas’ partner in the 
affair, now arrives, and he and Thomas 
press to have the deed signed at once, 
but Bill is adamant. Hammond and 
Thomas suspect that John is respon- 
sible for this, and they loudly denounce 
him as atimber thief. At the same time 
the sheriff whom the railroad has sent 
to arrest him comes in and tries to 
serve a warrant upon him, but John 
skips nimbly across the office into Cali- 
fornia, where the Nevada warrant is 


think that 


man that 


want to 
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void, and from that safe ground re- 
peats his admonition to Bill. 

Joun: Now understand, Bill, they 
can’t get a good title to this place with- 
out your signature,so don’t you sign any 
paper until you see what they’re after. 


That same evening Bill, not in the 
least depressed by the fact that he is 
under the cloud of his wife’s and daugh- 
ter’s anger, is getting off some of his 
yarns to two cronies of his, old Zed 
Crothers and the village liveryman. 

ZeB (in his squeaky voice): That 
ain’t so good as the one he tells about 
him and Buffalo Bill. Lightnin’ got 
forty Injuns that raid. (Winks at Liv- 
ERYMAN. ) 

BILL (who 
That’s nothin’. 
nition then. 

LivERYMAN: Where’d you carry it? 
In a bottle? (He and Zep laugh.) 

BitL: But this time, when I’d killed 
the three together, it took my last shot. 

LivERYMAN: And you didn’t get the 
chief ? 

Brit: Yes, I did. 
call, all right. 
stump 


has been drinking): 
I had plenty of ammu- 


But I had a close 
I was lying behind the 


LIVERYMAN: I guess you was lyin’ 
all right. (ZeB chuckles.) 

Birt: I was empty-handed, and the 
chief was sneaking up with his tommy- 
hawk aimed right at me. (Pause.) 

LivERYMAN: Well, did he get you? 

Bitt: I’m here, ain’t 1? All at once 
he yelled and tumbled over. 

LIVERYMAN: What happened? 

Birt: Rattlesnake bit him. 

Thomas comes in and again tries to 
get Bill’s signature, but without success. 

Birt: I’m doing what my lawyer 
tells me to. 

Tuomas: Oh, he calls himself a law- 
yer, does he? 

Britt: He is a lawyer—the smartest 
one on the coast. 

Tuomas (smiling) : I’m afraid you’re 
trying to hurt my feelings. 





Lightnin’ 


Brit: Oh, no. 
est honest lawyer. 

In the meantime, John, with one 
wary eye out for the sheriff, has been 
desperately trying to get hold of Millie, 
to make his peace with her. He finally 
corners her in the office, but only suc- 
ceeds in making her more furious than 


I mean the smart- 


*, LZammond Mr. Thomas 


Butt: Mother! 


ever by steadfastly refusing to use his 
influence with Bill to get him to sign 
the deed. Thomas has stuffed Millie 
and her mother full of lies about the 
reason for John’s enmity toward him, 
and Millie now accuses John of indulg- 
ing his hatred for the lawyer even to 
the extent of sacrificing the Jones fam- 
ily to it. The interview ends stormily. 

Mitte: I'll always hate and despise 
you! Always, always, always! I hope 
[ shall never see you again, and if I do 


It ain't you! 
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—Il’ll never notice you or speak to you 
the longest day I live! (The SHERIFF 
comes in.) Look out, John! 

JoHN (stepping over to California 
side): Thank you, Miss Buckley. You 
saved me, and I shall be grateful to you 
always, always, always. Good night, 
and God bless you. 


Mrs. Jones 


Ain’t you cold? 


Thomas, having failed to move Bill by 
arguments, now tries him with threats. 

Tuomas: You'll find yourself out in 
the street. You understand that? If 
you’re not too drunk! 

Birt: You think I’m drunk? 

Just here Mrs. Jones enters the office. 
She is in full evening dress, a good- 
natured guest having lent her the clothes 
that she may have an anticipatory taste 
of the splendors that are to be hers 
when the sale goes through. 
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Mrs. Jones: See here, Bill Jones— 
it's about time you come to your senses. 

Bit (turning and seeing her): Why, 
mother—is that you? 

Mrs. Jones (angrily): Yes, it’s me! 

BILL (to THOMAS): 
I’m drunk. 

Tuomas (suddenly assuming a pleas- 
ant manner): Don’t you approve, 
Lightnin’? Why, she’s dressed in the 
height of fashion. 

Birt: Looks higher than that to me. 
Mosquitoes will give you hell in that 
this summer. 

Mrs. Jones: Oh! 

She flounces out in a fury. But later, 
when Bill is alone, she returns to settle 
accounts with him. 

Mrs. Jones: Now, Bill Jones, we'll 
come to an understanding! 

Birt: Don’t you feel cold? 

Mrs. JONES (almost in tears): No, 
I’m hot all over at your insulting me 
before those gentlemen! (Cries. ) 
Makin’ fun of me because I tried to 
look presentable for once in my life! 

BitL: It’s getting late, mother, and 
you're all tuckered out. Now you go 
upstairs and put on some clothes and 
go to bed. 

Mrs. JONEs: 


You're right. 


Oh! 

Britt: I declare, I can’t get used to 
your looking like that. 

Mrs. Jones: You may not have a 
chance to, Bill Jones! 

Birt: What do you mean? 

Mrs. Jones: I mean I won’t stand it, 
Bill. I been working my fingers to the 
bone for years, and now that I’ve sold 
the place, I’m entitled to a rest, and 
you shan’t stop my havin’ it! Mr. 
Thomas is going to take Millie and me 
to San Francisco to-morrow, and if 
you'll sign that deed, he’ll bring you 
with us. If you don’t, you'll have to 
look out for yourself a while. 

BitL: Do you want me to get out, 
mother? Is that what you mean? 

Mrs. Jones: I mean just that, Bill. 
i'll give you just one chance to do the 
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right thing, and if 
through with you! 

She goes upstairs, and Bill, after a 
moment of hesitation, forlornly pocket- 
ing his faithful whisky flask for com- 
fort, steals out of the house. 


you don't, I’m 


Seven months later, John Marvin en- 
ters the courtroom at Reno as defendant 
in the suit that the Pacific Railroad is 
bringing against him for timber steal- 
ing. A number of divorce cases are 
to be tried also, among them that which 
Mrs. Jones has reluctantly brought 
against Lightnin’, persuaded thereto by 
Thomas and Hammond, who realize 
that they will never get hold of Mrs. 
Jones’ property while Bill is her hus- 
band and legally entitled to a voice in 
the sale. Both men are present as wit- 
nesses for Mrs. Jones. 

John’s case is the first on the list, but 
the judge, Lemuel Townsend, postpones 
it in favor of the divorce suit of Mrs. 
Margaret Davis, a dancer, with whom 
he is desperately in love. This viva- 
cious lady, although she has been sepa- 
rated from her husband for five years, 
had always been so “solidly booked” 
that she had never been able to stay 
long enough in one place to get a divorce 
until a sprained ankle put a temporary 
end to her professional career. Where- 
upon, being of a practical turn of mind, 
she decided to kill two birds with one 
stone by convalescing at the Calivada 
and shedding a superfluous husband 
while recovering the use of a very neces- 
sary limb. Thomas has volunteered to 
act as her counsel, as her lawyer has 
not turned up, and Lemuel, who sus- 
pects Thomas of being his rival, is 
darkly suspicious and ready to raise 
objections at every point. 

Margaret has not expected Lemuel 
to put obstacles in the way of her free- 
dom and is flustered and nervous in con- 
sequence. Under Thomas’ questioning, 
she states that her husband ceased to 
love her a year before they were mar- 





ried, but that they were danc- 
ing partners and their mar- 
riage “somehow seemed to be 
a good idea at the time.” 

HOMAS: 3ut after your 
marriage, he was cruel to 
you? 

' MARGARET: (hesitating): 
yes, sir. 

Tuomas: Did he strike 
you? 
MARGARET: Well—he was 
a poor judge of distance. 

Tuomas: And after he 
deserted you-—— 

LEMUEL: The witness has 
not testified that her husband 
deserted her. 

MARGARET: Why, it’s just 
the same. thing. We were 
playing Chicago, and I went 
\Vest and ieft him there. 

LeEMUEL: That sounds as 
if you deserted him. So far, 
Mrs. Davis, your testimony 
has not brought out anything 
to substantiate your com- 
plaint. 

MARGARET (indicating 
Tuomas): That’s because he 
told me to do nothing but 
answer his questions, and | 
had to swear to tell the truth, 
and then he asked me all the 
wrong things! 

She bursts into tears, and 
Lemuel, relenting, takes the 
case into his own _ hands, 
quickly grants the divorce, 
and then announces a recess 
while he takes her out of the 
room for an important private 
interview. During the slight 
bustle that follows, Lightnin’ 
enters the courtroom, looking 
about him timidly. He is in 
his Civil War uniform. John 
catches sight of him. 

Joun: Why, Lightnin’! 
How did you get here? 





Lightnin’ 





Lightnin’ takes leave of the old place. 
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Joun Marvin: A woman can’t help but know it when a man loves her! She feels that she is his 


hope, his joy, his all! 
Jupce: Hold on there, young man! 


Bitt: The train was late. 
ain’t over, is it? 

Joun : No—it’s called for two o'clock. 
How in the world did you happen to 
show up? 

Bit: I promised you, didn’t 1? 

Joun: How did you get the money? 

31LL: Pension. 

Joun: You told me you sent the pen- 
sion to your wife. 

Birt: I did—half of it. I sent 
mother six dollars, but I didn’t get no 
answer from her. 

Joun: Did you tell her you were in 
the Soldiers’ Home? 

Brit: No. 

Joun: Then she probably didn’t 
know where you were. 

Britt: Where else could I be? 

Lemuel, returning to the courtroom, 


Your case 


That he cares more for her than for all else in the universe—— 


Are you trying a divorce case, or making love? 


calls the case of Jones vs. Jones. Mrs. 
Jones and Millie come in. Mrs. Jones 
sees Bill and stops suddenly, and they 
look at each other a moment. Millie 
runs to him with a little cry. The 
clerk reads the complaint, charging Bill 
with failure to provide, habitual intoxi- 
cation, and intolerable cruelty. Bill, 
who has stood listening bewilderedly, 
speaks in a loud, surprised voice to 
John. 

Birt: Is that about me? 

LemMuEL (looking at BILL): 
did you say? 

Joun: Your honor, this is Mr. 
Jones, the defendant. He happens to 
be in court as a witness in another case, 
and he has had no previous knowledge 
whatever of this action. 

Tuomas: The defendant’s 


What 


where- 
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abouts were unknown, your honor, and 
your honor allowed us to serve notice 
by publication. 

Joun: Publication in 
li ar Cry? 

|eEMUEL: Proper service was given 
if the defendant couldn’t be located. 

John announces that he will serve as 
|;ill’s counsel and enters a general de- 
nial for his client. Thomas calls his 
first witness—Mrs. Jones. But she is so 
obviously nervous and teary that he is 
afraid her resolution is weakening and 
hastily excuses her, calling Millie in- 
stead. Poor Millie’s heart is with the 
defendant, and she makes a most reluc- 
tant witness, but under Thomas’ clever 
questioning, she is forced into one dam- 
aging admission after another. John 
takes her for cross-examination, and 
here a little awkwardness arises—Millie 
stubbornly refuses to answer his ques- 
tions because she has sworn never to 
speak to him again. The resourceful 
|.emuel solves the problem by repeating 
the questions to her. 

Joun: Miss Buckley, you never knew 
\Ir. Jones to be cruel—or even unkind 
to his wife, did you? 

LEMUEL: Did you? 

Mine: I never did. 

JoHn: You never saw him unkind 

any one, or anything, did you? 

LEMUEL: Did you? 

Mittie: No—never. 

Joun: Miss Buckley, you know that 
Mr. Jones loved his wife—loved her 
devotedly, don’t you? 

LEMUEL: How can she know that? 

Joun: If it please your honor, that 
is something that a woman does know. 
She may believe a man to be a con- 
temptible liar—she may say she’ll hate 
him always, always, always—but some- 
how, down in her heart, if he really 
loves her, she :nows it. If she is his 
ideal, his hope, his all—if he would 
willingly, gladly lay down his life for 
her—she can’t help knowing it; and no 
matter what she says about him or 


what—the 
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thinks about -him, the knowledge that 
he cares more for her than for all else 
in the entire universe must count for 
something. I 

LeMuEL: Hold on there! Wait a 
minute! Are you trying a divorce case 
or making love? 

Joun: I was trying to plead for Mr. 
Jones when I began, your honor. But 
what I said was a true expression of 
my feeling for the witness. 

LemueEL: And do you consider this 
a proper time or place to tell her? 

Joun: No, your honor, but it’s the 
only time or place where I can get her 
to listen. That’s all, thank you, Miss 
3uckley. 

Thomas’ next witness is Hammond, 
who testifies as to the generally dis- 
reputable character of the defendant— 
his shiftlessness, his drinking, his lying. 
John’s cross-examination forces him to 
admit that his personal acquaintance 
with Bill was limited to the six hours 
of his stay at the Calivada, and brings 
out the point that Mrs. Jones’ divorce 
will be to the advantage of Thomas and 
Hammond, since Bill’s signature will no 
longer be required for the sale of her 
property. Asked to substantiate his 
charge that Bill is a liar, Hammond 
cites Bill’s statement that he “drove a 
swarm of bees clear across the plains 
in the dead of winter and never lost 
a bee.” 

Joun: Well, how do you know that’s 
a lie? Can you prove it? 

HAMMOND: I know the thing’s im- 
possible. 

Joun: 
tried it? 

HAMMOND: Oh, that’s damned non- 
sense! 

Joun: That’s precisely what it is, 
Mr. Hammond—nonsense—and_ that’s 
just what Mr. Jones meant it to be. 

Hammond is decidedly getting the 
worst of it, and ‘s losing his temper 
completely, when he has a sudden in- 
spiration. He raises the question 


How? Have you ever 
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whether John has ever been admitted to 
the bar. 

ILEMUEL (to JOHN): You are an at- 
torney in good standing, are you not? 

JoHN: No, your honor. 

|.EMUEL: What? Do you mean to 
tell me you’ve never been admitted to 
the bar? 

Joun: No, I 
haven’t, your honor, 
but this defendant 
has just taken a long 
journey to help me. 
He came to-day from 
the Soldiers’ Home— 
of his own accord and 
at his own expense— 
to testify in my case, 
and when, without 
warning, this action 
against him for di- 
vorce was Called, I 
knew it was conspir- 
acv—that these two 
conspirators had in- 
duced Mrs. Jones- - 

Here Thomas ob- 
jects, and Lemuel 
sternly reprimands 
John for his decep- 
tion. Nothing daunt- 
ed, John claims his 
right to conduct his 
own defense, and 
leads Bill to the law- 
yers’ table. He him- 
self, as one of Bill’s 
witnesses, takes a seat 
on the witness bench. 

LEMUEL (to BILL): 
Examine your wit- 
ness. 

itt: What’s the 
matter with -him? 
(Goes up and looks 
HAMMOND over.) 

lLEMUEL: Have you 
any questions to ask 
him? 

Birt: The things 


John asked him was all right. I got 
a right to ask them over again, ain’t I? 

HamMonp: Do I have to go all over 
that again, your honor? 

LEMUEL: Would your replies be the 
same ? 

HAMMoND: Certainly. (He rises 
from the witness stand. ) 


Joun: Millie, I want to show you something. 
Mitte: Don’t trouble. I’ve already seen it. 
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BILL (to whom Joun has been whis- 
fering): No—hold on! I 
more questions for you. (JOHN whtis- 
pers. Burv listens, nods, and says in 
low tone: “Yeh.” Looks at HAMMOND 
with an air of importance.) Ah— 
Hammond—you—you wait a minute. 

Under John’s coaching, Bill brings 
out the fact that Hammond, as well as 
Thomas, was concerned in the sale of 
John’s property to the railroad. 

Britt: You told me and mother you 
was in the hotel business. 

HAMMOND: Lam. I am president of 
the Golden Gate Hotel Company. 

(JoHN whispers to BILL.) 

Bitt: Do you know why mother 
agreed to sell her place? (Pause.) | 
can answer that one for you. It was 
because they started putting up a big 
hotel right next to hers, and she 
thought she was goin’ to be put out of 
business. You made her think so, didn’t 
you? 

HAMMOND: No—certainly not! 

Bitt: You had it all staked off. 

HAMMOND: We were considering 
that site, if that’s what you mean. 

Britt: You know what I mean. Has 
your company got any other hotel be 
sides mother’s ? 

HAmMonp: At the present time, that 
is the only hotel we have. ° 

31LL: Did you ever have any other? 

HAMMOND: No, the corporation was 
only recently formed. 

Britt: There’s a 
property you got 
there? 

HAMMOND: 


got some 


waterfall on the 
from mother, ain't 


Yes. 

Bitt: And you knew a power com- 
pany wanted it? 

HAMMonD: No. 

Bitt: Didn’t they make you an offer 
for it? And before you say anything, 
I'll tell you we know they did. 
(Pause. ) 

Lemuec: Did you have an offer for 
the water rights on this property? 
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Tuomas: I protest against this! 

LeMUEL: Sit down and keep quiet. 
You're beginning to make me believe 
in this fraud story. 

HAMMOND: Judge Townsend, I ab 
solutely refuse to submit to this any 
longer! To sit here and be made to 
look like a criminal! 

Birt: Well, you look natural. 

HAMMOND (jumping up and speak- 
ing to LemMuEL): Do you expect me to 
stand for this? 

Birt: You can sit down if you want 
to. I’m all through with you. 

Lemuet: Mr. Thomas may not have 
finished with the witness. 

Tuomas: I-refuse to continue the 
examination of the witness, because all 
this absurd testimony has no possible 
connection with the case in point. But 
| propose to prove, beyond the shadow 
of a doubt, that the insinuations against 
the integrity of the witness and myself 
are not only groundless, but malicious. 
And I shall do this at the first proper 
opportunity. 

Joun: Your honor, Mr. Thomas will 
have that opportunity at two o’clock 
this afternoon, when the Pacific road’s 
action against me comes before this 
court. At that time, I will submit posi- 
tive documentary proof that Hammond 
was engaged by the Pacific road to 
purchase a certain tract of land, that 
he first arranged to have Thomas buy 
that land, and then bought it from 
Thomas, for the road, at a greatly ad- 
vanced figure. I will also prove that 
these men learned of valuable water 
rights on the Jones property, and then 
got control of it by falsehoods and 

LeMUEL: Just a moment, Mr. Mar- 
vin. It will be most interesting for you 
to prove your statements—at two 
o'clock. I must remind you again, how- 
ever, that you are not a party to this 
divorce action and have no standing 
in this court. If the defendant wishes 
you for a witness, you may be sworn. 

Birt: No, I don’t want any wit- 
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Birt: Mother, I found out one thing while I was at the Home. 
Mrs. Jones: What was that, Bill? 
Bitt: I found out that you was a good cook. 


nesses for the divorce. I| didn’t know 
anything about it till I got here. I 
knew I was separated, but I didn’t 
know I was sued. But I’ve been think- 
ing it over, and I can see that mother’s 
right—mostly. That thing he read 
( pointing to the clerk) said I got drunk. 
Well, that’s true, I guess. Then it said 
I—I abused mother. (Looks down a 
nioment, thinking; then raises his eyes.) 
That ain’t true, and I don’t believe 
mother ever said it. But then it said I 
failed to provide. That’s the one that’s 


on my mind. I have failed, judge. I’ve 
been goin’ right along failin’ to provide, 
and not thinking anything about it. 
And the bad part of it is I don’t see 
much chance to provide—now I do think 
of it. It’s hard getting a job when you 
look old and so you ain’t wanted around 
much. I car see mother ought to have 
the divorce. She and Millie can get 
along better without me. And I’m all 
right. I can go back to the home and 
stay there until—until That’s all 
I had to say, judge. 
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Mrs. Jones (getting up suddenly): 
No, judge! Please don’t give me a 
divorce, if you can help it! Please, 
judge—I don’t want it! I didn’t know 
what I was doing! They said it was 
the only way I could take care of Bill 
and myself in our old age, but they 
was just telling me lies! (She turns 
io Bitt.) Bill, I’ve done you a wrong, 
and I can’t blame you if you never look 
at me again. But I didn’t mean to, 
Bill! I—I—didn’t mean to! And if 
you'll forgive me and—take me back— 
I'll try all my life to make up for it! 
Will you? Will you, Bill? (She holds 
out her arms to him.) 

Bitt: Did you get that six dollars I 
sent you? 

(Mrs. Jones throws her arms around 
him, while he submits unwillingly.) 

LeMUEL: This case is thrown out of 
court. 


It is the evening after the trial, and 
an atmosphere of serene content pei 
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vades the Calivada Hotel. Besides ex- 
posing the two rascals, Thomas and 
Hammond, and saving the hotel from 
their clutches, John has won his case 
with the railroad, and is now on the 
point of winning the still more impor- 
tant case of Marvin vs. Buckley. Lem- 
uel Townsend and Margaret Davis have 
come to an agreement, too, and are cel- 
ebrating with a supper for the whole 
company. 

And the proudest and happiest per- 
son in the whole happy household is 
Lightnin’. One thing and only one he 
has learned during his exile at the Sol- 
diers’ Home—that “mother is a good 
cook.” For the rest, he is the same 
boasting, drinking old good-for-nothing 
as ever, and as complacently sure that he 
alone is responsible for the fortunate 
outcome of every one’s affairs. 

As Millie and John come in to an- 
nounce their engagement, he turns tri- 
umphantly to Mrs. 
nounces: “I did it!” 


—s 
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THE SPOT THAT ONCE WAS ARCADY 
ECAUSE I loved this spot so well, 
That once was Arcady, 
Because his heart and mine now dwell 


Apart—does he 


With smile recall the fireside chair, 
The “kissing landing” of the stair? 


Because I loved this spot, once dear, 
That I dreamed Arcady, 
It has turned too bitter, drear, 


Cruelly bare. 


And he? 


Does he remember nights of rain? 
Most foolish love, ah, I was vain! 


I dreamed, once mine, it always mine. 


(Ah, Arcady, had you not been!) 


Love, had you missed me with your sign his going turned to sin, 
Ah, Arcady, had you not been, and had I missed the grapes and wine, 


And had I lived alone, unloved—unwanting—— 


Peace divine! 
KATHARINE HAVILAND TAYLOR. 
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CANDID VIOL 


In which two people for an hour practice absolute honesty with each other. 


HE night was starless, and the 
woman drew a long breath of re- 
lief as she groped her way to 

where the boat strained at its moorings, 
marring the river’s soft song by its 
raucous protest of steel chain against 
iron post. Behind her loomed the un- 
gainly summer hostelry, its myriad 
windows blazing, its band braying, its 
occupants and 
broad verandas; the older women sur- 


thronging ballroom 
veying the younger with sharply criti- 
cal eyes and making merciless com- 
ments sotto voce; the younger ones gig- 
gling, loud-voiced, conspicuous as to 
coiffures and finger nails, their anxious, 
expectant every masculine 
figure in sight; the men, with a few 
very young and _ indiscreet excep- 
tions, hanging about the billiard-room 
doorway, smoking in silent camaraderie. 

The woman glanced back at this 
human hive, and a little shrug of disgust 


eyes on 


raised her bare shoulders as she slipped 
the chain from the lock. Very dexter- 
ously she stepped’ into the flimsy boat 
and pushed out into the stream. There 
was unsuspected strength in her slender 
wrists, and her vigorous strokes soon 
sent the boat around a point where one 
lone pine sentinel held aloft its slender 
bayonet toward a dark and threatening 
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sky. Here she drew 
sighed happily. 

“Alone!” she 
alone!” 

From the darkness at the other end 
of the boat a hand detached itself. It 
seemed to wave deprecatingly. 

“l’m sorry,” a deep and pleasant 
voice murmured, “to qualify your evi- 
dent satisfaction in that statement, but 
candor compels me to remark that you 
err. I am here.” 

“How did you get here?” 
manded sharply. 

“T think you brought me,’ he sug- 
gested amially. “Do you mind if |] 
smoke ?” 


“ec 


in her oars and 


said aloud. “All 


de- 


she 


You’re a most amazing person,” she 
retorted severely. “Mind? No. I 


thought this boat was unusually heavy.” 
“One hundred and ninety pounds— 


six feet and three inches of bone, 
sinews, and hard flesh,” he commented 
placidly. ‘So mind 


cigar? reasonable 


you don’t my 
You're a person, 
then, in spite of your leaning toward 
cheap sentiment. ‘Alone! All alone! 
Would you object to my holding this 
match in a position to throw light upon 
the author of that very pathetic state- 
ment ?” 


She drew back quickly. 
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“T should and I do!” she said angrily. 
“Oblige me by not presuming further 
in this unfortunately accidental en- 
counter! May I set you ashore here? 
It’s but half a mile to the hotel.” 

“T have no wish to regain the hotel,” 
he replied promptly; “nor any desire 
for a half-mile walk this sultry night. 
Come, be reasonable. We're two shades 
in a world of shadow. You can’t see 
me; I may not see you. When we reach 
land again, this hour will drop into the 
buried mass of ages—and oblivion. 
Why not enjoy it to the full, then?” 

“Why not?’ she echoed musingly. 
“Very well, then—for an hour. But 
throw away your cigar. I can see your 
It looks like a masterful nose.” 

“It is,” he affirmed promptly. “Don’t 
you like it?” 

“No, I don’t like it,” she said care- 
lessly. “And I especially dislike mas- 
terful men.” 

“And yet 


nose, 


you will marry one—with 
a large nose,” he urged quite seriously. 

“T shall not!” she contradicted with 
acerbity. “How absurd! And how do 
you know ?” 

“My nose tells me,” he declared sol- 
emnly. “Don’t be angry. <A truce to 
nonsense. See here—we have an hour 
in which to enjoy the novelty of the 
situation. As I said, we’re shades in 
a world of shadows. We don’t know 
each other’s name or place in the 
world. We can’t see each other. I 
dare you to indulge in an*hour’s plain, 
unvarnished truthtelling—to give each 
a truie insight into the other’s real self, 
that self we all mask so carefully in the 
light of day—and then go our ways as 
strangers.” 

“Candor is an admirable thing,” she 
commented, a little wearily, “but if we 
were to practice it, we’d have to go 
around armed to the teeth. Truthtell- 
ing? In my world, Sir Shade, such 
rudeness, such shocking lack of savoir- 
faire, would not be tolerated.” 

“Nor in mine,” he said quickly. “But 
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we're in a world of our own—for an 
hour. You told me unvarnished truth 
a moment since when you said you dis- 
liked my nose. Continue in well-doing, 
Candida.” 

She laughed a little, dabbling her un- 
jeweled fingers in the dark, cool water. 

“You’re trying to shame me,’ she 
declared gayly. “But I shan’t take it 
back. I don’t like your nose, but I’m 
beginning to like this situation. It has 
its charm. The absolute, unvarnished 
truth to an utter, unseen stranger on 
whom it might be desirable to create a 
good impression! Well, I take your 
dare.” 

“Good!” he said, laughing, too. “Let’s 
begin with vital things. I’m not married 
because I couldn’t marry the girl I 
wanted to marry.and because I’ve suc- 
cessfully avoided those who wished to 
marry me. That’s the plain truth.” 

“And did many wish to marry you?” 
she inquired disdainfully. 

“Very many,” he returned equably. 
“You see, I’m distinctly an eligible 
parti. Why haven’t you married?” 

“T don’t—— she began haughtily. 

“The truth!” he warned swiftly. 

“Your own reasons, then,” 
flashed wrathfully. 

“Very good, Candida,” he said ap- 
provingly. “You're progressing. Now 
for a hard one. How old are you?” 

She turned her face toward him 
fiercely. 


“er 


she 


['wenty-seven—and I wish I were 
ninety! And you?” 

“Thirty-five—and I wish I were 
twenty. Are you a beautiful woman, 
Candida ?” 

“No,” she said defiantly. “I’m not. 
I believe I’m so consigered, but I know 
myself better. Pick me to pieces and 
I’m nothing. But I carry myself well, 
and my shoulders and arms are ex- 
ceptionally good. And you?” 

“You’ve seen my nose,” he replied 
cautiously. “A man really ought to be 
judged by his nose. Otherwise, I’m 
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commonplace except for my height. Er 
—have you any money, Candida?” 

“Not a cent, of my own,” she said 
bitterly. “Have you?” 

“A sufficiency,” he replied gravely. 
“And talents? Do you execute on the 
long-suffering piano, Candida?” 

“T have no parlor tricks whatever,” 
she retorted indifferently. “I don’t go 
in for settlement work. I don’t belong 
to Browning or Ibsen clubs. I’m hope- 
lessly unculturined. I don’t care a but- 
ton whether women ever have the bal- 
lot or not. I don’t play golf—it’s too 
hard work. I don’t motor—it’s too 
dirty. I dance a little, row a great 
deal, read more than is good for my 
eyes, flirt considerably, and sleep as 
much as possible—it postpones wrinkles. 
In a word, I’m mediocre. 
what are your vices?” 

“Candida, you must be a very restful 
woman,” he commented gravely. “My 
Well, I smoke more than is 
good for me, and I belong to three 
clubs and four fraternal societies. My 
female relatives consider that a crime. 
I go to every ball game I can find. My 
favorite author is Bill Nye. I can’t be 
dragged to the opera. I like to go 
down to Coney when I’m in town and 
bump the bumps with the rest of per- 
spiring humanity. I’m a dyed-in-the- 
wool Republican. I’ve been to Europe, 
and I came back as soon as possible and 
intend to stay back. I get up at seven 
‘very morning and walk two miles. I 
have a good many true-hearted friends 
over on the East Side among the ‘gents’ 
and their ‘loidy friends.’ I suppose 
that’s an unforgivable crime, eh, Can- 
dida?” 


And you— 


vices! 


“No,” she murmured thoughtfully. 
Pa see, 


It’s just the humanness of your 
nature. And perhaps you take time to 
realize in how short a time we shall all 
be made equal.” ® 

“Candida,” he said - remorsefully, 
“I’ve made you serious with my long 
list of shortcomings, and I think Mis- 


. easily. 
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tress Luna is preparing to illumine this 
scene. It behooves us to be moving if 
we would keep to our compact.” 

Obediently and swiftly, she slipped 
the oars into the rowlocks. Vague dis- 
pleasure wrinkled her forehead. 

“How pleased you are to be rid of 
me! And what has our truthtelling 
amounted to? I am, at times, a very 
accomplished liar.” 

He laid a compelling hand on the oars 
and changed his seat. 

“And I also,” he amended gravely. 
“But we have neither of us lied to- 
night, Candida. Sit in the stern, please, 
and let me put my coat about you. You 
must. You’re horribly cold in that 
flimsy gown.” 

His stroke was strong, sure, perfect. 
The girl closed her eyes wearily, her 
chi resting on the rough cloth of the 
coat he had put about her bare 
shoulders. When she opened them, they 
had silently entered a little willow- 
fringed creek. It was velvety dark. 

“Candida,” the man said, with a little 
constraint in his pleasant voice, “I have 
one more important question. Who 
was the man whom you would have 
married, but who didn’t ask you?” 

“How dare you?” she flashed furi- 
ously. “You, a stranger! Why, even 
my own mother know! Oh, 
the shame of it! To love a man who 
never gave me a serious thought! ~ It 
has embittered my whole life. I’m not 
one of those saints whom suffering 
makes sweeter and purer. I want my 
own earthly happiness. I want r 

“Your own lover, your own ingle- 
nook. I know,” he finished softly. 
“We're supremely selfish, we humans. 


doesn’t 


I, too, want my own, Candida. Let me 
tell you. Years ago, I loved a girl. | 
thought she knew it. It was patent to 
every one else, and most young things 
need only to look into each other’s eyes 
to know it, and a man like me doesn’t 
put his deepest feelings into words very 
So things drifted until—in- 
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evitably—the other man came. Like 
Achilles, I went away and sulked, and 
presently their engagement was an- 
nounced. I wrote her then, a wild, mad 
letter—tore it to tiny pieces, and got 
a diplomatic post in Brazil. Since then, 
I’ve been a man possessed of the 
wanderlust, never contented anywhere. 
It was in Maine, last week, that I heard 
she had never married. I Oh, 
Violet, my dear, my dear, how could 
you be so hard to me all these years?” 

The girl stood up suddenly in the 
little boat. His coat slipped from her 
beautiful shoulders. From behind a 
screen of lowering clouds, a regal moon 
climbed to her moorings in mid-heaven 
and shone full upon her. The man drew 
a long breath; his eyes were misty with 
adoration and something deeper still. 

“Violet!” he said again pleadingly. 

“I—I_ don’t—understand,” fal- 
tered, trembling. 

The man threw the light chain dex- 
terously around a small maple on the 
bank of the creek and sprang ashore. 

“My dearest,” he begged, his own 
voice shaking, “leave the boat a mo- 
ment and look at me! Have the years 
changed me so greatly that you don’t 
know me, Violet? I knew you the in- 
stant I heard your voice.” 

Unwillingly, stepped to 
ground beside and raised 
shamed eyes. 

“Douglas!” she faltered miserably. 
“Oh, what have I done? What shame- 
less things have I said? Oh, go away 
and leave me! I—I-can never look you 
in the face again!” 

His eager arms were close about her 
as she caught her breath in a half sob, 
his cheek on her wet one. 

“Hush!” he said sternly. “There’s 
no place for that between you and me. 
If I’d had sense enough to induce you 
to be a little ‘shameless’ years ago 
Oh, Violet, what blessed fate led me 
to get into that boat to-night? If I’d 


she 


she 
him 


the 
her 
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waited and met you conventionally at 
the hotel, I should only have added an- 
other dangler to your train of admirers. 
I’ve heard of your doings, you wretched 
little flirt! But.you came—you beauti- 
ful, sweet-voiced woman, you! Violet, 
are you sure I’m the man you would 
have married?” 

He slipped his lean brown hand under 
her chin and lifted her face to the moon- 
light, and what he read there seemed to 
satisfy him, for he laughed aloud. 

“T’m going to kiss my wife,” he an- 
nounced convincingly, and bent his 
head, but she evaded him with a quick 
turn and ran for the creek. A sudden 
cry escaped her. 

“The boat!” she wailed in dismay. 
“What on earth shall we do? It’s gone!” 

“Let it go,” he said contentedly. 
“You're going to marry me next week, 
aren’t you?” 

“Next week! Most certainly not! It 
will be ages and ages before I forget 
what I said to-night. You'll have to 
beg me very humbly and 2 

“To-morrow, then,” he interrupted 
determinedly, drawing his coat closely 
about her shivering shoulders. “I trust 
you haven’t forgotten that I’m a master- 
ful man? Well, that man is going back 
to the hotel to announce to every male 
biped in it that he has acquired all right 
and title to a certain young woman 
whose name begins with V. Do you 
fully comprehend that, young lady?” ~ 

“T suppose my good times are ended,” 
she retorted with mock resignation. 
“But do you fully comprehend that we 
are three miles from the hotel and that 
the road is six inches deep with sand?” 

His pleasant laugh answered her as 
he slipped his arm about her shoulders. 

“Three miles? Sand? What of it, 
dearest? You and I have joined that 
happy band of all the lovers in this 
beautiful wofld, and to-night we shall 
walk, as they do, through the Elysian’ 
Fields.” 





The Three-Cornered Kingdom 


A THREE-PART 


MYSTERY 


STORY 


By DuVernet Rabell 


Author of “When Satan Was Sick,” “His Hour of Freedom,” 


etc, 


If ever high adventure and romance came to an American girl, they 
came to Ruth Townly, entangled in these dramatic European events, 


WHAT 


HAPPENED IN 


PART I. 


While at school in Paris, Ruth Townly, daughter of an American ambassador, forms a 


warm friendship with the P 


Before they part, Oluf to assume her throne and Ruth to make her début in 


rincess Oluf, hereditary ruler of the little kingdom of Kosnia. 


y ork 


New 


society, Oluf, who is full of apprehensions as to the future of her country, begs Ruth to 
accept a Kosnian order known as the “Pledge of the Friend,” the recipient of which must 
be ready to perform any service that may be asked of him, even though it involve grave 


dangers. 


She also gives Ruth a locket, an exact duplicate of the one that she wears her- 
lf, engraved with the arms of Kosnia and with her own initials 
Ruth is out on a balcony overlooking the street, 


That same night, while 


the chain of the locket breaks and it falls. 


Ruth calls to a young man passing by to return it to her, and after an unsuccessful attempt 


to throw it up to her, he restores it by climbing to the balcony. 
few minutes’ 
and she thinks of him often in the days that follow. 

i ] fulfill the 


overy, Ruth is fascinated into a 
ives the password that 
g¢ her reason for wishing to 
ummer with Oluf. fer Aunt 

m Galtek, Kosnia’s capital, forces 
a wild part of the country the 
Ip, Ruth sets 
wo men tinkering at an automobile, 
Iden locket.” 


icks up her locket, which has fallen to the 


visit 


cart 


it Ruth, in a sudden inexplicable panic, turns ai 


rairst a stone, and knows no more. 


calls upon her to 
Kosnia, 
Ollie goes 
Ruth and her aunt 
bre KS down, 
out on an exploring expedition. At a turn of the 
and, to her delight, one of 
While she is greeting him, his companion stoops, with an exclamation, and 


ground 


In spite of her fear of dis- 
conversation with the handsome stranger, 
The next spring in New York, Ruth 

Piedge of the Friend, and without 
she persuades her father to let her spend 
with her.» A train wreck a short 
to complete the journey in a cart. 
and while the carter” is 


distance 


gone for 
road, she comes upon 
them is her “knight of the 


The two men look-at her so strangely 
d runs. Then she falls, striking her head 


PART II. 


more 
with 
My hands 


"T° HEN the atmosphere seemed to 
] change; it 

scented. 
the scent of 


grew 
Still, it was 
the outdoors. 


warmer, 
not 


moved restlessly along a smooth, cool 
surtace, 


I turned my head fyom side 


to side and found that it was resting on 


I was lying in a soft, 
perfumed bed, and a linen 
urned down under my chin. 


a pillow, that 
sheet was 
My eyes 
opened slowly and rested on a square of 
And in that 

juare of light, like a beautiful picture, 
«was a white-robed nun, telling her beads 
At the sight 
of her, something seemed to drift into 


light directly in front of me. 


by the light of a candle. 


my mind, a thought as fleeting and fra- 
grant as a wonderful 
Ah, I had it! 
The stately lilies tell 
On rosaries of de 


summer breeze. 
heir beads 


You know that song from an old, old 
opera#I forget its name. I sang it 
softly to myself. 

The effect on the nun was instantane- 
ous. She rose hurriedly and, taking the 

bedside. I smiled 
up at her and smoothed the white folds 
of her habit. 


candle, came to ny 


“Why did you come out of your 
frame? You were such a beautiful pic- 
ture.” 
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She placed the candle on the stand 
beside the bed and turned away. I 
twisted my head to watch her. There 
was a huge stone fireplace on the other 
side of the room, and she bent over the 
glowing embers and poured the contents 
of a small kettle into a cup; then she 
came back and held the cup to my lips. 

“Drink this, your highness,” she said 
softly. 

The contents were sweet and warm, 
and I tipped up the cup so that I could 
drink every drop. The nun took my 
wrist in her cool fingers and began to 
count my pulse in a practiced manner. 

“IT am quite all right—only sleepy,” 
I told her. 

“Yes, your highness,” 
smoothing my hair softly. 

“Your highness’”—what did she mean 
by that? This was the second time she 
had called me that. I must arouse my- 
self; I must explain who I was—ask 
about Aunt Ollie Aunt Ollie! I 
sat up suddenly—at least I attempted 
to. But a delicious drowsiness was 
stealing over me. I was so tired—so 
sleepy—the pillow was so cool and the 
bed like an inviting cloud of compelling 
softness 

The sun, lying in a shaft of gold across 
my counterpane, woke me the next 
morning. I opened my eyes and looked 
about the room. It was big and square, 
with windows in thick walls on three 
sides. It was hung with old-gold silk, 
and the furniture was gray, painted 
with gay yellow flowers that looked like 
marigolds. There were pictures on the 
gray satin walls, and the toilet table 
flashed with gold fittings. I sat up and 
yawned. 

“Will your highness have her bath 
now?” 

I looked over my shoulder and saw a 
quaintly garbed little maid standing be- 
side my bed, who bobbed a quick little 
curtsy when she met my eyes. She 
wore a full gathered skirt of some dark, 
thick material, half covered by a white 


she agreed, 


amy head. 
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apron, and a loose bodice of light blue, 
across which was folded a kerchief as 
white as snow; on her head was a flar- 
ing pointed cap, like those you see on 
the fascinating girls who adorn the tea- 
cups from Quimper. 

“And who may you be?” I inquired, 
smiling into her round, shining face. 

“Your maid, your highness,” she 
answered, dropping me another curtsy. 

“My maid! But where is Lianne?” 

“Lianne?” and her round blue eyes 
widened. 

I looked at her intently, and then 
slowly the wheels in my brain began to 
go round and take up their train of 
thought. 

“Oh, yes, of course! How stupid 
of me! Lianne broke her ankle.” 

“Oh, of a surety, Lianne broke her 
ankle,” the little maid agreed gravely. 

She looked so quaint and serious that 
I broke into a peal of laughter, and 
after a_ slightly bewildered 
she smiled a shy response. 

Then the laugh caught in my throat. 

“But—oh, goodness !—where is Aunt 
Ollie?” I pushed the bedclothes aside. 
“T must get up right away!” 

“A moment, your highness.” 
tucked me back into bed with a 
hand and left the room. 

When she reappeared, she was fol- 
lowed by the white-robed nun. 

“Good morning, your highness,” the 
nun greeted me, in a voice as soft as 
cathedral bells. 

“Good morning.” My fingers had 
just found some strips of adhesive 
plaster on my forehead up near my hair, 
and my greeting was slightly absent. 

“Your head?” the nun 
quickly. “Are you in pain?” 

“Not But when did this happen?” 

She shook her head. 

“T understand you 
troubling you?” 

“Oh, yes—oh, no, it doesn’t bother 
me a bit.” I stretched my arms above 
“Why—lI feel wonderfully !” 


pause, 


She 


firm 


inquired 


fell. Is it 
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She smiled, although her eyes looked 
gravely into mine, as she reached for 
my wrist. I slipped both my hands be- 
neath the bedclothes and shook my head 
at her. 

“No—I am quite all right. 
don’t look at me like that. 

“T am glad that is 

I looked at her. 


Please 
I am, really.” 


so, your highne 3S. 


“Pardon me—what did you call me?’ 

“Why—your highness. 

“But you’ve made a mistake. | 
Ruth Townly. 


am 
I got lost on the road. 
Our cart—— Good gracious, what will 
have become of Aunt Ollie?” And as 
[ thought of poor frightened, helpless 
Aunt Ollie, my eyes filled with tears, 
and I began to cry. Oh, what had hap- 
pened to her? 

Then it occurred to me that I was 
wasting precious time in tears. I sat 
up and put aside firmly the nun’s soft, 
restraining hands. 

“Mot yet,” she protested. “You must 
not get up yet. You are not strong 
enough. Your head is not clear, your 
iighness.” 

I caught her hands and looked into 

‘calm blue eyes. 

“Tell me,” I begged 
you think I am?” 

“T know 


who you are. You are 
Princess Oluf of Kosnia.” 

She said it just like that—calmly, 
sanely, with the assurance of knowledge 
beneath her calm, and I dropped het 
hand and nearly fainted. 

“The Princess Oluf! Oh, 
are quite mad, really!” 
She and the little 
each other; then the 


sister, you 


maid glanced at 
nun looked back 
at me with a gentle pity in her eyes, 
1 


while I simply sat there and stared in 


front of ll, J 


me. Well, I concluded that 
there didn’t 


gain in arguing this question of 


seem to be any immediate 
[ my 
identity, so I asked next: 

“Where am |?” 

“You are in Standorf, the summer 
palace of Prince Valdemir of Prebilof.” 
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I considered this piece of informa- 
tion. Prince Valdemir of Prebilof. 
Why, this was the prince with whom 
the ministers of Kosnia wished an al- 
liance ! 
of the 
wondered. 


Was he a friend or an enemy 
three-cornered kingdom, I 


“Please let me get up,” I pleaded. 
“I’m quite all right—and so hungry!” 
iretta, her highness will have her 
bath, and afterward you may serve her 
breakfast in her sitting room,” the nun 
ordered. 

“Yes, Sister Ursula,” and with an- 
other curtsy, Gretta withdrew. 

Sister Ursula prepared to follow her. 
At the door, she paused. 

“T go to acquaint his highness, Prince 
Valdemir, with the improved condition 
of your health.” 

I swung my feet over the edge of the 
bed and her. I felt 
quite fit, considering everything. 


6“ 
( 


smiled at really 


u've reliey ed 


the mind of Prince’ Valdemir concern- 


“And, sister, when y 


Ith, inform him that I want 
him.” 


ing my he: 
[ See 

“You wish him to grant you an audi- 
ence?” she sug; 


ggested, her brows slightly 
elevated. 


[ tucked my feet into the cozy fur- 
lined slippers I found beside the bed; 
then I wrapped myself in the dark 
green velvet robe whose red-fox collar 
was just the color of my hair. 

“You may put it any way you like,” 
[ said then, “but in plain, unvarnished 


1 


American, I would have a few words 


1 


with him, and those as quickly as pos- 


sible.” 
She bowed gravely and left the room. 
I gave up trying to think what had 
become of Aunt Ollie and what I was 
That would have 
to be settled later. I splashed into my 


going to do about it. 


bath and presently sat down to my 
breakfast. And, oh, that breakfast was 
so. delicious! Wonderful fragrant 
coffee, and crispy, shiny brown rolls, 
and sweet butter wrapped in a green 
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I smiled up at her and 
smoothed’ the white 
folds of her habit. ‘“W hy 
did you come out of 
your frame? You were 


such a beautiful picture.” 


oak leaf, and a delectable jam with rose 
leaves and almonds in it! When I had 
taken the first edge off my hunger, I 
looked out of the window near which 
my breakfast table was drawn. 

We seemed perched ’way up in the 
sky, miles from any habitation, with 
only some floating, fleecy clouds for 
neighbors. I looked at the grim gray 
wings of the castle which jutted out into 
my view, and then I looked at the thick- 
ness of the wall in my rooms. It was 
almost four feet thick. Up on the 
black crags, with the drifting clouds 
above by day and the still, unwinking 
stars by night, this lonely old fortress 
seemed strong enough to withstand a 
siege of nations for an indefinite period. 
Far, far below mie, I could see a village 
or two. They were miles away, and 
looked mere toys, vague and indistinct. 


Why on earth did Prince Valdemir 
select such a desolate spot for a sum- 
mer palace? He must have scant use 
for the society of his own kind. Then 
I began to speculate upon my host, my 
jailer, or whatever he was to be, the 
master of this feudal pile of 
perched up at the gates 
Doubtless he matched his grim gray 
castle. He was probably a gray, embit- 
tered old misogynist, who hated the 
world, hated brightness, even hated his 
people, and who retired to this spot to 
shut himself away from everything 
through the gay golden months of sum- 
mer. Considering this mental picture 
of the Prince of Prebilof, I shook my 
head and sighed ruefully. It certainly 
precluded any possibility of his being 
my young, gay knight of the golden 
locket. 


gray stone, 
oO 


‘ 
f 


heaven. 
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My spirits, which had become quite 
gay under the influence of my delicious 
breakfast, sank lower and lower, and I 
was wrapped in a cloud of gloomy med- 
itation when, after a short knock, Sister 
Ursula entered the room. 

“T have come to announce that Prince 
Valdemir will see you within the hour. 
I will now dress the wound in your 
head, and Gretta will make you ready 
for your audience.” 

Presently she rang for Gretta, and 
I was dressed in some trailing garments, 
produced from Heaven knows where, 
and went forth to meet the master of 
my fate. My gown gave me courage, it 
was so beautiful—dark green, loosely 
cut and confined at the waist with a 
girdle of emerald beads. I threw the 
train over my arm and smiled at Sister 
Ursula as she opened the door for me 
to pass out. 

Four guards, in bright-blue uniforms 
heavily braided with black, were wait- 
ing for me in the wide corridor. Two 


walked in front of me, and two walked 


behind me, their spurs ringing on the 
stone floor and their sabers rattling at 
each step. I was conducted through 
numberless passages, stonily cold and 
poorly lighted; we turned corners and 
went up and down short flights of 
steps; once, as we stood at the head of 
one of these flights, a guard of soldiers 
marched through the hall below, their 
gay uniforms lighting up the gloom, and 
their accouterments clashing as they 
marched. 

Truly I felt like a Balkan princess in 
a comic opera—at least, I determinedly 
tried to feel like that, to overcome the 
shadow of depression that endless walk 
through those dim corridors had cast 
upon my spirits. 

Presently we arrived at two tall iron- 
studded portals. My escort saluted 
two guards who stood one on either side 
of the door. The door swung open, and 
I stepped across the threshold. Then 
the door swung to behind me with a re- 
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verberating end-of-the-world bang. I 
stopped where I was and looked about 
me in surprise. 

As far as appearances went, I might 
have stepped into the morning room of 
an aristocratic English lady of fastidi- 
ous tastes. Walls and windows were 
hung in the gayest of chintz; the chairs 
were covered with it; a cozy little tea 
table stood at one side of the wide fire- 
place, with a bright copper kettle hang- 
ing on an iron crane beside it; there 
were reachable, well-filled bookcases 
along the walls; a canary chirped cheer- 
fully in the wide bay window, through 
which floods of sunshine were pouring, 
and two dogs, who lay on the rug be- 
side the table, rose at my entrance and 
advanced with leisurely dignity toward 
me. 

“Serge—Nickolas—come here!” 

From the depths of a wide, luxurious 
couch drawn before the charcoal fire, 
a tall young man unfolded himself, scat- 
tering illustrated papers in every direc- 
tion as he rose. 

I stood with my hand on the collar 
of one of the wolfhounds, my eyes 
opening wider with each passing mo- 
ment. For there was my knight of the 
golden locket again, and whether he 
was my friend or my enemy, we had 
met before, and that was something, in 
this gloomy place of endless gray cor- 
ridors and unfamiliar faces. I deter- 
mined on a friendly attitude—for the 
present, at least. 

“Why, good morning,” I greeted him 
brightly, as if we had parted on the best 
of terms. ; 

His face lit up, and he advanced 
eagerly with outstretched hands, at the 
same moment saying something in a 
language that was utterly foreign to me. 
I placed my hand in his and looked up 
into his face, shaking my head. 

“Oh,” he said quickly, looking rather 
surprised, “you prefer French? I 
thought you would rather speak the 
language of Kosnia.” Then he bowed 
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over my hand and said in French, 
“Good morning, your highness.” His 
eyes fell upon my forehead, and he 
hastily rolled a low chair forward. “Le 
seated, your highness. You are not 
strong enough to stand.” 

I sat down and snuggled into the 
softly cushioned depths. 

“Now for a good old chat,’ I sug- 
gested cheerily. It had occurred to me 
that it might be well to secure some in- 
formation from this young man. 

Something about my attitude seemed 
to puzzle him. I dare say he scarcely 
expected me to be in this friendly mood 
—and no wonder, after the treatment to 
which I had been subjected the night 
before! But, as I have mentioned be- 
fore, my father is a diplomat who has 
helped make history in more than one 
ticklish situation, and he has taught me 
just when and how to bluff. Now, I 
was not the Princess Oluf of Kosnia, 
and no matter who my father was, he 
was too far away at this moment to be 
of immediate assistance. I was merely 
a helpless girl, virtually a prisoner in 
this castle up in the clouds. Any 
threat I might make, I woefully lacked 
the power to back up; so you can plainly 
see that bluster was no weapon for use 
here. 

“You asked for an audience, I 
thought,” my young man_ suggested, 
after we had talked for a moment or 
two on half a dozen irrelevant topics 
that told me nothing. 

“Yes, I have something to say to 
Prince Valdemir. Does he know I am 
waiting ?” 

“From the look in your eyes, I would 
judge you do not anticipate your inter- 
view with any too friendly a feeling.” 

“Well, hardly.” 

“T am sorry, your highness. I am 
Prince Valdemir, a most unfortunate 
sovereign to | 


r 


» fallen under the ban 
of your royal displeasure.” 
So this tall, good-looking, really 


likable young man was Prince Valdemir 


of Prebilof! Something in my brain 
whispered that it might almost be called 
a bit of good luck. Young men are so 
much more amenable to reason. Prince 
Valdemir might be a powerful monarch, 
the ruler of a mighty people—but he 
was young—and doubtless human—and 
undeniably a man. Perhaps—who 
knew?—he might also be impression- 
able. After the first wave of my sur- 
prise had passed, I studied him with 
smiling curiosity. 

“Would you object very much, 
Prince Valdemir—your highness 
Just how do I address you?” 

He gave me a quick glance, slightly 
surprised, and then smiled. 

“*Prince Valdemir’ will do—for the 
present.” 

You see? Truly he was but a man. 

“Well, then, Prince Valdemir,” I 
went on, settling myself comfortably 
and folding my hands in my lap, 
“would you mind my asking you a few 
questions ?” 

“Not at all.” 


“And you will answer them?” 


, 





“Yes—up to a certain limit.’ 

“Um—I thought I saw a reservation 
in your smile. Weil, first of all, do sit 
down! You make me nervous moving 
about like that.” 

He looked at me with a kind of 
haughty surprise. Apparently he was 
not accustomed to being ordered about. 
Some men aren’t. Then he smiled 
suddenly, a bright, flashing smile, and 
seated himself in a most unprincely at- 
titude on the corner of the table. 

“First tell me what happened last 
night.” 

“Oh, last night. Well, your highness, 
you W 
1 


ere very foolish, and yop gave 
both Anton—Anton is the Duke of 
Wortz—and me a great fright. There 
was nothing to be afraid of. Why on 
earth did you suddenly run away like 
that °” 

I smiled up at him under my lashes, 
“T can see plainly that you were never 
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afraid of anything or anybody in your 
life. So of course you couldn’t under- 
stand the meaning of panic if I should 
try to explain it to you.” 

“But why permit yourself this sud- 
den panic? Picture to yourself, your 
highness, the state of my mind. A young 
lady tumbles at our feet—seemingly 
from the clouds. She proves to be the 
heroine of something I had begun to 
regard as a dream. I just adjust her 
to this rdle when the duke, who has 
been examining her locket, exclaims 
in the greatest excitement that she is 
Princess Oluf of Kosnia. Then—she 
runs away. We pursue. Naturally we 
are of no mind to let such a prize 
escape. 

“Fortunately the duke had seen you 
two or three times, and he recognized 
you at once. And when I was con- 
vinced of your identity, I knew that 
Fate had at last turned kind.” 

I disregarded this. 

“And after you caught me when I 
ran away? Go on from there,” and I 
shivered slightly as I thought of it. 

“I feared that we had stupidly lost 
you altogether, and then I heard a quick 
movement, just in front of me, a fright- 
ened breath. I put out my hand and 
caught a cold little hand in mine. I 
flashed my light, and you toppled into 
my arms. Then I saw your head—it 
was bleeding quite badly—and I car- 
ried you back to the car, where Anton 
and I conferred. We decided that you 
needed help quickly, and so brought you 
here.” 

“But I couldn’t possibly have been 
hurt as badly as that!” I protested. 

“There are four stitches in your 
head.” 

“Who took four stitches in my head? 
Sister Ursula?” 

“No, I did—by the light of that table 
lamp, at three this morning.” 

“Oh !” 

“Then I carried you upstairs and put 
you in charge of Sister Ursula. And I 
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was so relieved when she reported your 
improvement this morning.” 

I sat and thought deeply. 

“Well, what is the situation now?” I 
ventured to ask presently. 

“The situation at present is simply 
this, your highness: Princess Oluf of 
Kosnia is a very desirable—and a very 
valuable—guest—or prisoner, if you 
like—in the castle of Standorf. I do 
not soften this in any way. I know you 
would prefer the truth. There—you 
are smiling. It isn’t so bad, after all, 
is it?” 

[ rose and walked to the window, 
where I stood laughing down into the 
courtyard. You know it was really a 
ludicrous situation as I looked at it. 

“No, it isn’t so bad,” I agreed slowly. 
“Not bad, that is, for me. Ht is really 
a joke. Can you take a joke, Prince 
Valdemir ?” 

“T hope so,” he answered with sud- 
den hauteur. 

“Well, prepare to laugh. 
made a stupendous mistake.” 

“Yes?” A chill had crept into his 
voice, and his eyes began to snap. 

“Yes,” and I gestured gayly. “I am 
not Princess Oluf at all. I am Ruth 
Chisholm Townly, and I was on my way 
to visit Princess Oluf. I met you last 
night—after numerous misadventures 
which I needn’t go into now—and just 
because I resembled the princess 
slightly, and because I wear a locket 
with her initials on it, you jump to the 
conclusion that I am she—and there 
you are! Isn’t it really funny, now?” 

The prince considered me with a cool, 
inscrutable smile. 

“No, I should hardly call it that. The 
tale is clever, -though—I grant that 
much.” 

“Clever—how do you mean?” Then 
his meaning flashed upon me, and I 
drew myself up. “Do I understand that 
you don’t believe what I’ve just told 
you?” 

“You do—and I do not.” 


You've 
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“Why—why,” I stammered indig- 
nantly, “I never heard of such a thing! 
What on earth would be my motive in 
lying to you?” 

“T am wondering.” 

“Now listen to me a minute,” I went 
on, beginning to be a bit frightened. “‘Do 
you remember the first time we met?” 

“T do, your highness. There is not a 
detail of our first meeting that I have 
forgotten.” 

“Well, don’t you remember then I 
told you that I was an American?” 

He laughed. 

“Yes. It seems to be a part you have 
a fancy for playing.” 

“I’m not playing a part.” 

“But, your highness, is this story of 
yours likely from any angle? Cotld 
two girls look so much alike that the 
Duke of Wortz, who is an unusually 
keen observer, could mistake 
the other ?” 

“Certainly. They called us 
melles at school.” 


66 Al 


\h—but 


one for 
les ju- 


how do you exlain the 
locket, with the initials of the Prince 
Oluf upon it—and the royal arms o 
Kosnia ?” 


f 
“The locket was a gift from Oluf, 
and the initials a foolish fancy. I never 
realized how foolish until now !” 

He laughed down at me, his 
eyes fairly dancing. 


black 
His voice, when 
he spoke, was maddeningly indulgent, as 
if he were humoring a persistent child, 

“Well, we will play that you are the 
Princess Oluf.” 

[ lost my hold on a none-too 
temper. 

“We will play no such silly game! J 
am not the Princess Oluf! And I want 
to leave this place at once! And don’t 
look at me in*that pitying way! I am 
not going tocry! Iam far too angry— 
and then—I—I almost n-never ery ——” 


The prince’s eyes and he 


I le r¢ sIked 


edge of 


3 j softened, 
touched my hand. But when 
up, his lips seemed on the 
laughter just the same. 
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“You would be so little and sweet— 
and soft—if you cried. 
you cry.” 

I turned 
the rug. 

“T will tell you something,” he said, 
after a moment. “Even if I believed 
your story-—even if you were an Ameri- 
can friend of Princess Oluf, as you 
claim to be—you couldn’t leave Stan- 
dorf.” 


“Why not?” 


““ 


I’d love to see 


away and stared down at 


You can not leave—none of us can. 
We are all prisoners in Standorf, will- 
Last night the tor- 
rent broke over the dam at the head of 
the valley, and the country is flooded. 
For the first time in half a century, the 
river has risen a week before its time. 
We are caught here like rats in a trap. 
Now, you who are so fond of a joke— 
you find that funny?” 

“Well, if that isn’t the limit!” 
claimed in good United States, 
pletely shocked, by 


ing or unwilling. 


I ex- 
com 
this news, out of 
my adopted language. 

ir started as if he had 
been shot; then he broke into a peal of 
laughter. He stood there and posi- 
tively shouted. 


Prince Valdem 


“It certainly is the limit,” he agreed 
presently, in perfect English. Then he 
led me back to my chair. 

“And now come, your highness, play 
fair with me. Let me ask 
questions.” 

“Very well,” I conceded, with 
grace I could. 


“Enelish or French? 


you some 


what 


English, of course.” 
“Very good. I was educated in Eng- 
land, you know, and that language to me 


natural as my mother 


tongue. 


1S as 


irst, your highness, are you going to 
make the 1 
a bad bargain? 


e best of what may bea good or 
It all depends on your- 
Are you going to make my task 
difficult or easy ?” 

“Tf the river had not risen, would 
you have kept me a prisoner here?” 


self. 

















He hesitated a moment. 

“Yes.” 

“Then,” I assured him, “I am going 
to make it as difficult as possible.” 

“Bad philosophy, your highness. To 
rebel against a situation that cannot be 
improved is to lose a trick to Fate.” 

Before I could frame a suitable re- 
ply to this, the Duke of Wortz was 
announced. 


Kingdom 


“Why, good morning,” I greeted him 

brightly, as if we had parted on the 

best of terms. His face lit up, and 

he advanced eagerly with outstretched 
hands. 


I liked him even less by daylight, al- 
though his face was clean now, and he 
wore a most impressive uniform, and 
his manners were positively the most 
perfect I have ever encountered. He 
bowed very low to both the prince and 
me. He was presented to me and 
bowed again, and kissed my hand, al- 
though I barely nodded and took ny 


« hand away at once. 
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“The Princess Oluf has just given me 
some startling information,” the prince 
began. 

The Duke of Wortz flashed 


quick look ard raised his bushy 


2 


me a 
eye- 
brows. 
“Sor 
“She says that she is not the Princess 
Oluf at all—that she is a Miss Townl) 
an American, and that she was on her 
way to visit Princess Oluf in Galtek.” 
The little duke looked startled; then 
he looked offended, a 


y, 


if he suspected 
that some one was try ing to play a jol e 
on him, and finally he looked fra 
bewildered. 

“But how can that be?” he protest 
after a moment, turning with outspread 


hands toward the prince. ‘This Miss 


Townly arrived in Galtek day before 
| 
| 


I myself talked with the 
told this 


brazen lie with a perfectly bland coun- 


yesterday. 
captain of her escort.” He 


tenance. 
“You 


me with a triumphant 


see? 

‘I see nothing at 

Then I proceeded to give a graphic 
the aC- 


Aunt 


account of the railroad wreck, 
cident to our cart, and my lea 
Ollie sitting alone in the road. 

“Oh, what has become of her? What 
will she think has happened?” I ended, 


k in spite 


ving 


and my voice shoo of my self 
as I turned away. 

The prince looked really concerned, 
but the i little duke said 


thing to him in a low 


officious 
tone, an 
shrugged and laughed. 
“T think it a or 
correctly inf 
identity befor 
to this desol 
where and the | 
remarked indign 
Prince Valde: 
duke, and the 
Prince Valdemir. 
prince still clung to his ori 


tion. <As for the Duke of Wortz, 


| posli- 


i= tell 
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couldn’t understand him at all. De- 
spite his attitude, he must have known 
perfectly well that I was not Princess 
Oluf. I looked closely at Prince Valde- 
mir and sighed. It was quite hopeless 
for the moment. Almost 
can change the tide of a man’s heart— 
she doesn’t even have to be clever to do 
that—but his mind—well, that is a dif- 
ferent matter altogether. When a man 
retires to the judgment seat in his brain 
and shuts the all argu- 
ment, all she can do is to try to restrain 
herself from banging her head against 
the wall of what he is pleased to call his 
reason, and wait with what patience 


any woman 


door against 


she can for time to come to her rescue, 
I felt that my discouragement must 

my and as I had ko in- 
of making an exhibition of it, I 
Both men 
>d to the door and bowed deeply. 


absolutely refuse to believe 


show in eyes, 


tention 
1 to leave the room. 
“So you 
naked 
last effort 
Townly. 
duke. 

It is 


Prince Val 


mer” |] 


clever—but not convinci 
Bh hic 
table smile. 
[ lifted my chin 
great door swung to behind 


and swept out. The 
me, and I 
marched down the hall. My escort ap- 
by 1 and tramped 

y we had come. 


my apart 


peared iS 4 
along with me in the w: 
\s we | i the doc r of 


Duke of Wortz 


vy from around the c 


p 4] 
ments, the 


sudden] 
corridor. How he 


did I hadn’ 
probably the 


fore we 
old 
rabbit warren of 
laby halls 
and my escort §s 


1 


‘inthine 


Princess Olut 
+ . 1] +7 ] ] ‘ “ 
have me call you, believe me w 


you that I am your friend!” 
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“Ves, you act like it!” I retorted, put- 
ting my hands behind me. 

“Ah, but have you not heard it said 
often that appearances are deceptive? 
I have followed you here to prove this 
to you. Listen to me,” and he caught 
my wrist and forced me to meet his 
eyes. “From now on, forget everything 
but that you are the Princess Oluf!” 

‘But I am not the Princess Oluf, and 
I will not Y 

“Hush! Not so loud! You may or 
may not be the Princess Oluf—I have 
nothing to say as to that—but Prince 
Valdemir ” He _ hesitated and 
glanced over his shoulder. 

“Well, what of Prince Valdemir?” I 
asked, impatient at these dramatics. My, 
how I did not like that little man! 

“Prince Valdemir and I are friends 
of long standing, and I am loyal—up 
to a certain limit. But I know him well 
—too well. As far as women are con- 
cerned—take warning. As the Princess 
Oluf, you*are reasonably safe. Other- 
” He stopped significantly. 

Slowly a chill crept over me as 1] 
stood there and looked into his ugly 
little face. Then I turned away with- 
out a word—I couldn’t have spoken 
then had my life depended upon one 
word—and stepped into my own apart- 
ment and closed the door. I felt, as 
the door shut behind me, that I had 
endured about the limit of what a 
twenty-year-old girl could be expected 
to suffer and not lose her reason. And 
yet things seemed getting worse every 
minute. 

Sister Ursula sat by the window, 
quietly sewing. Beyond, in the next 
room, a small table was laid for lunch- 
eon, glittering with glass and shining 
silver. On my left was my bedroom, 
its dressing table covered with gold 
toilet articles and its high, luxuri- 
ous bed. I was a prisoner, but truly 
my surroundings might be worse. 

I walked over to Sister Ursula and 
looked down the mist-shrouded valley. 


wise 
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“Ts it true, Sister Ursula, that we are 
imprisoned here in Standorf?” 

“Quite true, your highness. 
river has risen.” 


The 


“For how long must we 
here?” 

“Perhaps a week.” 

“A week! Why—why, 
might happen in a week!” 

“True,” she agreed quietly. “The 
destiny of a nation might be changed 
in a week.” 

I looked at her, but her tranquil eyes, 
like cool blue lilies at dawn, told me 
nothing. I thought of Oluf. What 
was happening to her? What of her 
great need that had brought me half- 
way the world? Her people 
might be in revolt—why, her life itself 
might be in danger, while I, who should 
have been beside her, was as helpless 
as if I had not stirred from New York. 
What was she thinking of me? That 
I was faithless—that I had failed her 
in her moment of need? Oh, it was all 
insupportable! But—here was a hap- 
pier thought—what if Aunt Ollie had 
reached Galtek? I shook my head 
hopelessly. It didn’t seem likely. Aunt 
Olfie was not a person on whom you 
could place much dependence. And 
father—why, father would be wild! As 
I stared into the mist below and the 
thick gray clouds above, and listened 
to the rain drip, drip, dripping in the 
courtyard with a slow, steady, disheart- 
ening monotony, Aunt Ollie and father 
and home and Oluf all seemed to sink 
into the mist before me and disappear. 

I bit my lips hard. Crying would do 
no good. But my eyes would fill as fast 


remain 


anything 


across 


as I blinked the tears away, and in a 


moment I was curled up in a despairing 
heap on the floor at Sister Ursula’s feet. 
She put her hand on my hair, but made 
no other effort to comfort me. It was 
just as well; I felt a hundred per cent 
better after I had had my cry. Tears 
had never affected me this way before, 
but now I had something to cry about. 
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“Come, your highness,” Sister Ursula 
said at last, “you are not so badly off. 
You are perfectly safe in Standorf. You 
might even be happy if you permitted 
yourself to be.” 

“Happy !” 

Then Gretta appeared. She helped 
me bathe my face, with no comment, 
but with much sympathy in her round 
blue eyes. And then I ate my luncheon. 
It was a very stately meal, with liveried 
servants standing one behind my chair 
and one at the door. Afterward, I re- 
turned to my bedroom. I had made up 
my mind to make a confidante of Sister 
Ursula. 

But I could not tell what she thought 
of my story. She heard me through in 
absolute silence, but made no comment 
whatever. 

“And Prince Valdemir simply smiles 
in that maddeningly noncommittal man- 
ner, and I can see perfectly well he 
doesn’t believe me at all!” I burst out 
when [ had finished. 

Ursula smiled gently. 
“But are you not unreasonable, your 


Sister 
you?” 
“How do you suppose Princess Oluf 
came to be wandering about on 
mountain by herself?’ I 
castically. 


highness, to expect him to believe 


the 
asked sar- 
“There is no real improbability in the 
main incidents*of the account you give,” 
she said gently. ‘We all have experi- 
enced the wild chances of travel in 
part of the world, and our royalti 
not always hemmed in by guards 
“Well, they ought to be—I ca 
that 
bors! 
She laughed, althoug! 
first. 
“Oh, you would 
some.” 


this 


plainly—considering their 
” 


. was busy with a new an 
ing thought. 
“Just what is 
pecting to 
prisoner ?” 


Prince 
gain by 


Valdemir ex 


keeping me 
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“Chance threw an opportunity his 
way. It is not for the good of Prebilof 
that Prince Gregory be allowed to make 
further headway unobstructed.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“You understand me, I think, your 
highness.” 

I thought over what I knew of Oluf’s 
affairs, and after a moment it came to 
me. 

“As I see it,” I remarked then, “the 
three-cornered kingdom seems to be the 
bone of contention—the bit that swings 
the balance. Still, I can’t see that it 
would promote any friendlier feeling 
between Kosnia and Prebilof to hold 
Princess Oluf.” 

An enigmatic shadow flitted for an 
instant across the placid blue eyes of 
Sister Ursula. 

“As you yourself have said, your 
highness, much may happen in a week.” 
“T suppose so,” I agreed, not exactly 
understanding. 
terest, “Tell me 


Then I asked with in- 


something of Prince 


“T can add nothing to what you do 
; 


not know yoursel 
little for his people 


} 
I 


Gre gory cares very 
1¢@ political af 

fairs of his country. 

of his 

money in 


Is all 


informed of 


fle spends most 
and all of his people’s 
You surprised, 


to you? Are you not 


time 


) 24 
Paris. seem 


this news 
the state of affairs in the 
kingdoms of your neighbors? Or 
your ministers think you too \ 
; ie 
the crown! 
Dine 


hing but weai 


At re licate 
tion was delicate 


at I was quick to resent. 


rincess Oluf is perfectly competent 

to rule her kingdom. She’s been a good 

ruler, and if her neighbors would only 

let her alone and attend to their own 

knitting for a change——’” I paused sig- 
nificantly. 

“Their knitting? 


Pardon, your high- 


ness, you were educated in Paris, were 
you not?” 


“Ves, but that is a strict American- 
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ism, meaning to attend to your own af- 
fairs.” 

“Ah, doubtless you picked it up from 
your friend.” 
' | rose to Here, again, I 
realized the uselessness of further pro- 
test. gentle-eyed 
people are so unsatisfactory in an argu- 
ment ; not only do they fail to stimulate, 
but they actually exhaust you. 

At five in the afternoon, a note was 


my feet. 


These  soft-voiced, 


brought to my apartment from Prince 
Valdemir. It was couched in the most 
formal terms, and begged to know if 
Prince Valdemir could have the pleas- 
ure of Princess Oluf’s presence at din- 
ner that night. 

I flew to the desk and, in terms as 
formal, informed his princeship that 
Miss Ruth Townly regretted a previous 


engagement which prevented her ac- 


Prince Valdemir’s 
hen suddenly I thought of tl 


invitation. 
1e Duke of 


r, and my hurry- 


cepting 


Vortz and his warnin: 


pen stop] ed. I slowly tore up what 
and asked Sister Ursula 


e to make n es to the prince, 


wr ten 
y excus 


1 


} 
vished to dine al 


one. 
The next morning, | woke with a 
and stupid headache, and [ 
dering about my room for a whi 
d Sister Ursula if I might not 
little air. S 
went out and 
that 
wing. 
balustrade, 

there was a sheer drop of a hundred 
fect at least, and at its foot raced a 
foaming torrent that leaped up like wild 
horses with flowing white manes. I 
drew back quickly, with a little irfvolun- 

y shudder, and when I turned, I- saw. 
lat Sister Ursula was watching me. I 
ied to laugh lightly. 

“Truly one would need to be an 
eagle or an angel to escape from Stan- 
dorf.” 


vhere for a She 
d at 
Iked 
the 


con- 
once, and we 
up and 

length of 


down the balcony 
the north 
ym the wide gray-stone 


“Can you think of nothing but leaving 
Standorf? Cannot you try to content 
8 
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yourself? A week passes quickly—and 
Prince Valdemir would make your stay 
pleasant, if you would permit him to.” 

I raised my shoulder. 

“My stay in Standorf is not exactly 
a social visit,” I reminded her. 

When we returried, I found my apart- 
ments filled with flowers, and the table 
covered with books. I looked the latter 
over curiously, interested to know what 
the prince considered my taste in lit- 
erature might be. 


best 


There were the two 
ellers by American authors, an 
adventure story of South Africa by a 
woman [ had never heard of, 

“Hedda two volumes 
of Turgenieff, and some English poetry. 


a society 
novel, Gabler,” 


I chose a book of the poetry—Cole- 


ridge’s “Cristobel”—and read until tea- 
time. 

By the , 2 Mad 
ruined my eyes with reading and was 
utterly bored with my own i 


second day nearly 


Observing my depre 
suggested.a tour of the c: 
“Perhaps it is not so 
Galtek,” she said 

more hi 

We spent 
that pile of gray 
miles of corridots crossing and recros 
ing the three wings, and I lost 
count of the state ap , banquet 
halls, vast and picture gal- 
leries. Finally there was the huge, 
vaulted throme room. I quite lost my 
breath in admiration of its splendor. I 
wondered how Prince Valdemir looked 
on his throne. 

We were on our way back to my 
rooms, and were crossing a little cur- 
tained alcove, when I was amazed to 
hear the sound of music. 

I stopped, and then stepped impul- 
sively to the curtain and pulled it aside. 
We stood on a balcony that overhung 
and half surrounded the music room, 
fifteen or twenty feet below. Musical 
instruments of all stood about 
the room, and in one corner was a ma- 


soon 
irftments 


pea: 
libraries 


kinds 
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hogany victrola. This was rendering 
that classical American selection en- 
titled “The Tennessee Trot.” Standing 
by the window was the little Duke of 
Wortz, with a paper in his hand, which 
he consulted constantly, and down the 
center of the room, his hands in the 
pockets of his dark velvet smoking coat, 
danced Prince Valdemir. He was tak- 
ing his dancing very seriously, and pro- 
testing to the little duke at every Step. 

“T tell you it can’t be done, Anton, 
You can’t count one-two and dance to 
that time!” 

“She said to me,” the duke returned 
argumentatively, “ ‘You count one-two, 
and then you drop.’ I asked her twice, 
to make sure that I was not mistaken, 
and then I wrote it down. 
think you go too fast. 

1 drop.” 


[ry again. I 
One-two, and 


“Drop what, you idiot?’ 


“ohe said 


to me,” the little 
‘You count 


” 


| doggedly, “ 
then you drop.’ 
prince tried again, 
ped and swore fluently in th1 
I laughed, and both men I 


‘\ | 1 
11 t ) > < 
ou drop the step, 


fore I thought. 


“Can you dance these 


that come from America? 
deraanded at once. “Car 
this fox trot?” 

“That’s where I live,” I 

The prince started, and the litt 
flung me a friendly glance of 

“It mean,” I explained at once, 
I dance divinely—everybody says so. 

“Then won’t you please come down 
and save my prince 
begged. “Do come—if only for a mo- 
ment.” 


reason?” the 


The music was going to my head 
after three days of solitude, and, after 
all, what could one dance matter? I 
could always go back to my pinnacle of 
pride. 

“How shall I get down?” I asked, 


? 
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The prince advanced and stood just 
below me. 

“Jump,” he said, in a low, daring 
tone, and held out his arms. 

“Here are the stairs,” Sister Ursula 
said, just behind me. “TI will wait here 
for your highness.” . And, do you know, 
she spoke in perfect English, although 
she had given me no hint that she even 
understood it before? 

I ran down the short flight of stairs, 
and the prince met me with a deep bow. 
1 smiled at the duke, and then danced 
into the middle of the floor. 

“Now watch me,” I commanded. 

Class, attention!” I put my hand on 
the shoulder of an imaginary partner 
and danced the length of the room and 
back. ‘“There—do you see how it is 
done, Prince Valdemir?” 

He shook his head. 

“T can never learn anything by watch- 
ing—I have to do it myself. You must 


” 


> 


“ 


dance with me. 

He slipped his arm about my waist. 
Oh, but that man could dance! I saw 
that plainly enoug fore we had gone 
ly knew 


half a dozen steps. He simp 
time, and felt the music. It seemed as 
if I were floating through the sky in the 
arms of an angel; only here I happened 
to glance up, and Prince Valdemir 
looked nothing at all like any of my 
preconceived ideas of angels. I had 
always thought of gentleman angels as 
being blond and a bit heavy—not par- 
ticularly attractive, you know. 

When the music stopped, the duke 
clamored to be tatight:~ But his case was 
hopeless. He was full of enthusiasm 
and jumps; he bounced and he flew 
about, and he always tried to turn at 
the wrong time. He murdered both the 
time and the music in his frantic efforts 
to master the steps, although, poor 
thing, he certainly tried hard enough. 
I hadn’t the heart to give him up, until 
the prince stepped forward and rescued 
me. 


“Anton,” he declared with brutal 
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directness, “you 
ing bear!” 

“Take care!” I warned the prince, 
when we took up our lesson again, “It’s 
considered bad form to 
teacher.” 

“That I can never hope to do,’ he 
assured me gallantly, his dark eyes 
shining down into mine. 

“Oh, you must have danced these 
dances before,” I said presently, as he 
mastered a difficult step with almost 
no effort. “Where? Never in Lon- 
don! I’ve danced with Englishmen! 
In time, they may learn the one-step. 
Anything else is beyond them, I’m 
sure. They really don’t consider danc- 
ing an art. They think it’s merely a 
pastime, and so decline to take it seri- 
ously.” 

“T have danced in America,” Prince 
Valdemir said, after a moment’s hesi- 
tation. 

“You have?” 


dance like a perform- 


surpass your 


\merica when 
was called home two months ago.” 
“In New York?’ I asked eagerly. 
“Oh, do tell me that you’ve been in 
New York! But of course you have! 
New York is America!” 

He laughed. 

“Don’t display your ignorance, your 
highness. I saw quite a bit to interest 
me in America besides New York.” 

T let this rank heresy pass. 

“Whom did you meet? Where did 
you go?” 

“Every place, but”—here he paused 
to laugh wickedly—“I did not meet 
your friend, Miss Ruth Townly. I re- 
gret it. She is said to be beautiful and 
charming.” : 

“You have been misinfornted. 
has red hair and a bad temper.” 

“They say her eyes are like twin 
stars, and make astronomers of all men 
who look into them.” 

“Few men these days,” I told him, 
“have time for the sciences.” Then I 
shrugged. “She is engaged to be mar- 


“Ves, in fact I was in 
T 


She 
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ried to a young American who is much 
too busy holding on to the fortune his 
ancestors made for him to take much 
note of the stars.” 

He stopped dancing in the middle of 
a bar. 

“Engaged ?” 

“T said ‘engaged.’ Why not?” 

“Truly, why not?’ he said after a 
barely perceptible pause. Then he 
added musingly, “Is she in love with 
him?” 

“Not necessarily. 
of fashion.” 

“Not in my country.” 

Then, with a quick iift of the 
shoulders, he took me in his arms again, 
but the zest had gone out of his danc- 
ing, and, after reprimanding him 
severely, I took the duke in hand again. 
As we patitsed in our panting progress 
at the end of the room, he whispered 
into my ear: 

“Tf the prince asks you to dine with 
him to-night, do you not think it would 
be wise for you to accept?” 


Love has gone out 


“T can’t see why.” 

“T advise it.” 

I drew back and looked at him. 
When I saw the gravity in his face, I 
realized that he was serious. 

And then the joy of the day went out 
for me, just as if some one had drawn 
a shade before the window of my heart 
and shut out the sunlight. I said, with 
sudden listlessness, that I was tired, and 
that I thought I would return to my 
room. The duke went toward the vic- 
trola, and Prince Valdemir walked with 
me to the foot of the stairs. 

“Be kind to me, Princess Oluf!” he 
begged. “Dine with me to-night!” 

I looked at him uncertainly. I 
wanted to dine with him, goodness 
knows; even without the warning of the 
little duke, I was heartily sick of my 
own society, however undesirable the 
prince’s might prove as. a substitute. 
But you know, as I stood there looking 
at him, he didn’t look so undesirable. If 
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I had met him under more auspicious 
circumstances, or rather if I had met 
him again under more auspicious cir- 
cumstances, I should have considered 
him a young man well worth cultivating. 
Not only was he handsome, but he 
possessed a careless acceptance of his 
good looks that makes any normal girl 
long to shake a man’s assurance. We 
stood there looking at each other for a 
few seconds, without speaking, and I 
wondered how many girls had felt as I 
did. According to the Duke of Wortz, 
there had been many. Oh, doubtless 
many women had sighed over this hand- 
some young princeling, and I suspected 
he fancied he knew the sex thoroughly. 
Would he try his wiles on me, I 
wondered, if I dared to dine with him? 
I laughed suddenly, assuring myself 
with jaunty confidence that I was well 
able to take care of myself. 

“Well, Princess Oluf,” he interrupted 
my musings to remind me, “I am wait- 
with 


“Oh, yes—will I. dine 
I might.” 


you: 


‘And just why do you employ that 


I ran up a few steps and stood look- 
shoulder. 
“Your reputation, Prince Valdemir, 
has drifted even to my country. On dit 
that you are a flirt. Now / 


down at him over my 


am quite 
young and inexperienced—you know | 


was brought up in very strict Old 
Vorld school—and J am afraid to flirt.” 

“It is a fascinating game to play, your 
highness, when one is young, and the 
heart beats high. Let me teach it to 
you. 

1 frowned at him, and his tone 
changed at once. The wits of this 
young man seemed agile enough. 

“Oh—please do not regard me so 
haughtily! I was only jesting.” 

I shook my head at him. 

“You see—that would be just the 
trouble. I should never know when you 
were jesting.” 
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He took an eager step upward, and 
his eyes seemed to darken. 

“IT might not always know, myself.” 

I turned away, but paused as Prince 
Valdemir followed me up the stairs. 

“T am coming with you as far as 
your apartments,” he explained. “I 
want to persuade you how perfectly 
safe it will be for you to come. I give 
you my word that we will spend our 
evening with such harmless topics of 
conversation as why the stars are bright, 
why the flowers bloom in Maytime, why 
the bees love wild honey best 2 

“Oh, you are incorrigible!” I placed 
my hand on the dark velvet portiere and 
shook a reproving finger at him. “But 
you don’t need to come with me. Sister 
Ursula is waiting. I will dine with you 
—even though I perish of boredom.” 

But 
behind me, I saw that Sister Ursula was 
not waiting for me. 
and looked up 


there was not a sign of her. 


as the velvet hangings dropped 
| opened the door 


I wondered 
ought to wait. I was not very fa- 
iliar with Standorf. And then, forget- 
at I have a decided depression 
where my bump of location ought to be, 
I started bravely off down the hall. 

[ ran to the end and turned to the 
left. But after a few feet, I stopped: 
the place had an unfamiliar look. | 
glanced up at the walls. I didn’t re 
member those pictures. There was an 
armored knight with a thin, high-bred 
face and arched nostrils and cold, re- 
lentless eyes, whose face I felt sure I 
would have remembered if I had ever 
seen it before. As I sped away from 
the baleful expression on his face, I 
made a disdainful mone at him over my 
shoulder. 

I hastily retraced my steps, conclud- 
ing it would be better, after all, for me 
to wait for Sister Ursula. But I 
couldn’t seem to find the door leading 
out onto the alcove. I tried another 
passage, my heart beating a trifle faster. 
At the first door I came to, I stopped 
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and pushed it open. Then I caught my 
breath and shut my teeth on a little in- 
voluntary scream. 

The great, high-ceilinged room, dim 
in the light of fading day, seemed full 
of the vague outlines of people. I ad- 
vanced fearfully. There wasn’t a 
sound. Then I laughed in relief. I 
was in one of the armor rooms, and the 
shadowy figures that had so frightened 
me proved to be nothing but armored 
effigies, knights of an age long past and 
done with. I moved toward the windew 
to see if I could get any idea of my 
location, but even when I stood on tip- 
toe, the window was too high for me. 
While I was standing there uncertainly, 
I heard hurried footsteps in the cor- 
ridor. They stopped at the door, and 
an impatient hand grasped the knob. 

I don’t know what impulse prompted 
me, but instead of calling out at once, 
I stepped behind one of the armored 
figures and stood there motionless. 

By that time the man—one of the 
guards, I assumed from the sound of 
his sword—was in the There 
was a faint shaft of murky light from 
the window, and I peeped under tle arm 
of my knight. Then I saw that the man 
in the armory was the Duke of Wortz, 
and I was about to step gayly forth and 
announce that I was lost when some- 
thing in his actions arrested me. He 
held an electric torch in his hand, and 
he was flashing it along the wall. Step 
by step he advanced, getting closer to 
me all the time. Then he evidently 
found what he was seeking; the torch 
went out, and IT heard him sigh. 

In about half a minute, the light 
flashed on again, and I nearly tumbled 
headlong from my hiding place. A cold 
breeze was blowing about my ankles, 
and the Duke of Wortz was standing at 
the head of a flight of stone steps that 
led down into what seemed to be an 
underground passage. 

He disappeared, and the light with 
him. The cold air died away, and the 


room. 
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panel slid noiselessly into place. And 
I stepped out of my retreat and danced 
a little dance of triumph. My way of 
escape from Standorf lay before me. 
So, I thought, in sudden anger, the river 
had risen; we were all caught like rats 
in a trap—a likely tale! For of course 
this passage led into the outside world, 
under the river, probably. Oh, Prince 
Valdemir had played me for an idiot! 
He and that odious little duke must 
have had many a good laugh at my 
credulity. I may not be a beauty, and 
I may not be a charmer of hearts, but 
I do take an occasional pride in the fact 
that I am not utterly a fool! The more 
I thought about the story of the river 
that the prince had spun for my benefit, 
the angrier I became. Well, I thought 
with indignant satisfaction, my way of 
revenge was right before me. 

I hurried across the room and ran my 
hand eagerly along the edge of the 
panel. It was cold and smooth under 
my fingers, withdut a sign of a raise o1 
a depression to indicate the position of 
the spring that opened it. I pressed 
forward, and I pressed backward, | 
broke my finger nails, and I took the 
skin off my thumb, but I couldn’t budge 
that exasperating panel. 

“Your highness! Princess Oluf!” 

At the sound of that soft, clear voice 
in the passage outside, I desisted sud 
denly from my efforts and ran to the 
door. It would never do to have it 
discovered that I had found the 
entrance to the secret passage. 

“Here I am!” I called after Sister 
Ursula, and then, as I ran after her, 
“T have been so frightened! I felt as 
if I had lost my way in a secret maze. 
Did you ever hear that story about the 
Minotaur, to whom the Greek youths 
and maidens were sacrificed each year?” 
I hurried on breathlessly. 

But she was_ looking 
shoulder. 

“You came from the armory 

“Yes,” I interrupted glibly, “I mis- 


over my 


’ 
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took that door for the 
one leading to the bal- 
cony over the music 
room. It was awfully 
spooky and dark in 
there. See—I hurt 
my hand.” 

I saw to my relief 
that my explanation 
seemed to satisfy her, 
and we walked along 
the passage, while she 
explained that a mes- 
sage from Gretta had 
detained her. 

Gretta was in my 
bedroom busy laying 
clothes for 
They were 

grand clothes in- 

|. sSome one must 
» taken it serenely 
sranted that I was 
gs with 


that 


out my 


dinner. 


emir 


gown is so Often 


the making or mar- 


r of a girl. 
retta,” I asked, with sudden curi- 


“whose clothes are these? Where 


all the lovely things I have been 


wearing come trom: 


iretta smiled as she shook out a lacy 


a thing of cobwebs and 


1s 


Phey belong to the Duchess of Las- 


silli, the sister of his highness. 
often. Her little 
These are her apartments.” 
“But they fit me so well—and we 
wear the same colors.” 


here son was born 


here. 


“Your highness and her 
nearly of a size. 
the clothes 


1 
} 


night of 


grace are 
Then, too, I measured 
your highness wore the 
her arrival. <A_ stitch here 
and there—it was quite simple. I am 


His hands fell 
suddenly on 
mine, producing 
a crash of dis- 
cords. ‘‘Please 


don’t!” he begged. 


it has pleased your high- 

ver to the mirror, fastening 
about my waist, and 
with in My 
that it positively 
made my eyes dance with delight when 
I looked at it. It trailing 
robe of green, as green as deep-sea 
water; and over it was draped a spar- 
kling, filmy thing like a bit of drifting 
sea foam; and here and there the light 
caught in glittering bits of coral. I 
looked a sea maid—you know, those 
alluring creatures who are supposed to 
sit on the reefs to sun their streaming 
hair and lure unwary mariners to a 
dreadful fate. Well, we hear of only 


the jeweled sash 
myself 


lovely 


1 2 4 . + 
regarded interest. 


gown 


WaS so 


was a long, 
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one boatload who failed to listen—and 
that case was so remarkable that it has 
become a tale in the mythology books. 

The dinner was a great success. The 
wonderful dining room, with its beau- 
tifully tapestried panels, the really ex- 
quisite china and gold plate, tle noise- 
less servants—it all quite inspired me. 
Why, I was almost brilliant. The Duke 
of Wortz was not able to be present. 
The prince said, with perfect gravity, 
that he was indisposed, and I accepted 
this excuse with a gravity as perfect, 
thought of the secret passage, and hoped 
my eyes were not telling tales. So we 
dined @ deux at the huge oval table, and 
Sister Ursula sat in the little alcove at 
the end of the room, embroidering and 
playing a silent propriety. 

We had coffee in the room Prince 
Valdemir called his own, a round room 
in the tower above the library. It was 
a real man’s room, decorated in dark 
browns, with here and there a dash of 
crimson to lighten the somberness. The 
chairs were deep and comfortable, the 
long, heavily carved table was covered 
with books, and a reading lamp was 
placed at either end. There were two 
or three humidors, and in one corner a 
cellarette with many queer-looking de- 
canters in it. Across one corner was 
a grand piano, a wrought-iron lamp, 
with an old-gold silk shade, standing be- 
side it. 

“Will you play for me?” Prince Val- 
demir asked, when we had finished our 
coffee. 

“If I may play what I like—or if 
what you like happens to be within my 
reach.” 

His eyes lighted up as he asked: 

“Will you play Beethoven—please?” 

I laughed softly. 

“T’m so glad you asked for him. I 
was afraid you might say Grieg.” 

After I had played a moment, I 
looked at Prince Valdemir. His face 
had softened; the imps had vanished 
from his eyes, and they were full of 


( 
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dreams. He looked very young and 
boyish as he leaned back in his chair, 
You forgot the stern line of his chin 
and thought only that he looked like 
some musing young poet. 

“This was my mother’s room,” he 
said softly. “She used to play with 
me here. I built great fortresses of 
blocks at her feet, and told her that I 
would be a great soldier when I grew 
up, and go out and conquer the world 
for her.” 

“Your mother? Tell me about her.” 

“There is nothing to tell—only that 
she is dead. They have gone—all of 
them—Hubert, Paul, my father. Some- 
where they are together—and they have 
my mother to care for them, to love 
them. And only I am left—here—by 
myself.” 

I touched his hand softly. 

“IT am so sorry,” I said. 

His hand slipped from beneath mine 
and shaded his eyes. 

“Tell me, Princess Oluf, do you think 
that the dead can come back? Do you 
think they know what is in our hearts— 
and judge us by that—rather than by 
the things we do? And do you think 
they know how much we want them? 
My mother His voice broke, and 
he turned away. 

There was nothing I could say to 
him, so I turned again to the piano, 
and presently I began to sing. I have 
no voice to speak of, you know, but 
what voice I have has been carefully 
trained, and I love music. There is a 
collection of Eastern love songs that 
I do rather well, they say—those at- 
tractive songs, with their caressing 
words strung along on a few soft minor 
harmonies. But to-night, somehow, 
they didn’t seem to be the sort of thing 
I felt like singing. So, instead, I chose 
the little French cradle song, the one I 
had sung at Madame Manonne’s the 
night I graduated. ‘It was a song full 
of pictures; somehow the words and 
music made you see the dark-eyed 
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young French mother bending over the 
little wooden cradle. You heard her 
soft voice, bidding her baby look at the 
crescent moon, like a boat in the sky all 
ready to take the soft little dimpled 
body on a voyage of dreams; and pres- 
ently, as you sang, you saw the flutter- 
ing, reaching little rosebud hands grow 
still, you heard the mother’s voice grow 
softer—slower—and the baby slept. 

Prince Valdemir’s hands fell sud- 
denly on mine, producing a crash of 
discords. 

“Please don’t!” he begged. “I know 
I’m an idiot—but that song—it makes 
me go to pieces.” 

He left the piano and walked over to 
the window. I wonder if his mother’s 
eyes looked down at him out of the 
darkness. Sometimes, among the stars, 
I see my mother’s eyes, and they always 
comfort me. “See—I am not so far 
away,” they seem to say. 

I waited a moment, and then broke 
into a gay little Spanish song; and the 
came back to the piano; and 
presently we played a duet. Then he 
sang me one of his student songs, all 
gay, rollicking laughter that made the 
room ring. 

I was surprised to hear the old clock 
on the landing and to find that it was 
midnight. 

The prince followed me to the door. 

“T have often thought of having 
those chimes removed,” he observed 
gravely. 

\t the door of my apartment, Sister 
Ursulm bade the prince good night and 
immediately left us. 

“Good night,” I said, formally ex- 
tending my hand. “I have had a very 
pleasant evening.” Then, as the prince 
bent over my fingers, I added im- 
pulsively, “I was growing so lonely, 
having but scant use for my own 
Do ask me again.” 

“And you will come?” 
“Oh, yes.” 
Prince Valdemir stood hesitating, my 


prince 


society. 
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hand in his. He seemed to wish to say 
something, to be searching for just the 
right words. 

“This evening has meant a great 
deal to me,” he said presently. “You 
have been very kind to me—and I have 
dared to hope that our affairs will be 
adjusted on a more friendly footing.” 

“Isn’t it rather absurd,” I objected, 
“for a prisoner and her jailer to speak 
of being on a friendly footing?” 

“But—am I to blame that the river 
has risen?” 

I looked at 
shrugged. : 

“We will be friends?” he persisted. 
“Now that I know you better # 

“Know me better?” I laughed. “How 
could you know me—you who are 
merely a man, while J represent the 
riddle of time?” 

“Just what do you mean?” 

“T am a woman.” 

There was a long silence, and I began 
to wish that I had not tried to be so 
cleverly epigrammatic. That’s the 
trouble with this society-drama dialogue 
—when you try to talk it yourself, the 
man opposite never seems to get his 
cues correctly. Now Prince Valdemir, 
instead of answering something light 
and wittily inconsequential, just stood 
there regarding me closely. 

“Yes—you are a woman,” he said 
slowly. Then he drew a quick breath. 
“God knows I am aware of that!” and 
without another word, off he strode 
down the passage. 

Once inside my room, I shut my door 
thoughtfully. My winter in New York 
had given me some experience with 
men. I really thought I knew most of 
the signs of the tender passion, coming 
and going. The tone of Prince Valde- 
mir’s voice, the light in his dark eyes 
would certainly seem to indicate 
Then suddenly I laughed. Why, what 
on earth was I thinking of? He had 
played this game so many times that he 
was letter-perfect in it—words, tones, 


him a moment and 


, 
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gestures—everything. Shut up with a 
girl who wasn’t a freak, even though 
she was not a beauty, and who was mod- 
erately clever, of course he thought a 
flirtation the only thing open to him. 
Oh, this would never do! Of course, 
as I had said before, and as I now re- 
peated to myself decidedly, I could take 
care of myself, but a me-and-thee tone 
would never do, if and | 
were to continue on friendly terms. ' 
mere thought was almost funny. 

I had come halfway across the world to 
Oluf’s aid, and the first thing I had 
done to drift to the verge of a 
flirtation with the man she wanted to 
marry! Well, I told myself 
princess or no princess, the affairs of a 


1 oa 
the prince 


was 


grimly, 
nation could go hang before I’d marry 


a man who didn’t want me! 
The first thing I did 


my eyes the next morning ° 


when 


wits to work to devise si 
ting down to the armor 
ing suspicion. 
plans—I would 
the armor, | v 


1 1 7a 
I i ula nnd 


had two o1 
of them we 
offered to a 
she told me witl 
was an unhe: 
think of running < 
self. 
one thing 
[I knew | was unobse 

I was watching for my chance to do 
this—not that it seemed especi 
promising, with either 
Ursula 1 every 
when the prince sent a message asking 
me to have luncheon with him. We 
had a jolly little informal time, and later 
The Duke 
of Wortz had returned, and was in the 
best of spirits. Positively he reminded 
me of nothing so much as an ingratiat- 
ing chimpanzee—and he had _ the 
effrontery to tell me that he had been ill! 


Ns 
Gretta or 


minute— 


at my elbow 


there was a dancing lesson. 
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Two days later, the prince and I 
dined together again, and this time l@® 
made no effort to excuse the absence of 
the little duke. After dinner we sat in 
the great, book-walled library, and the 
prince did most of the talking. 
wonderfully and 
mostly of the places he had 
people he had met; never, unless I cor- 
nered him, of the things he had done, 
and he to have done a 
deal. He had been educated in Eng- 
land, as he had told me that first morn- 
ing, and seemed to have served at one 
time or another under the flags of half 
a dozen He was a typical 
soldier, quick-witted and fearless, with 
the 
ning underneath his courage that is so 

I he English 


emir \¥ a 


He was 
talked 


seen, the 


interesting, 


seemed great 


nations. 


vein of humorous philosophy run- 


characte ris ic of 
j : 
ald younger 


‘ted to reign. 
is own deat 


hi fath 


\ 
Ine J 
nad ney 


morning, 


against 


beating 
Certainly th climate 
little enou 
rained 


eigen 
Vail 


a veil of gray, 
face; the walls 
of Standorf looked grimmer than ever, 
seen through ¢he rain; and the wind 
howled dismally up and down the corri- 
dors. But later in the day, the sun 
made its appearance. It stopped rain- 
ing, the wind died away, and a mag- 
nificent rainbow the 


ey arew 


drifting mist before its 


arched above 
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gountains, like a dream road to happi- 
ness. 

In the afternoon Valdemir came to 
call upon me. The ceremony with 
which he asked permission seemed 
ridiculous, but Sister Ursula took it all 
seriously and said that she would order 
tea at five. Prince Valdemir arrived 
promptly at three-thirty. He had on a 
light tweed norfolk suit, and I must say 
he looked exceedingly fit. I liked this 
debonair young prince more every 
time I saw him, and when I succeeded 
in keeping him away from personalities, 
we seemed to get along very nicely. 
Prince Valdemir was the type of man 
who considers that the easiest way to 
get along with a girl is to flirt with 


The time passed quickly. I don’t 
remember just what we talked about; 
but you know the careless, half-laugh- 

chatter with which young people 

amuse themselves for hours; and 

hé sent for some pictures taken at 

last review of his army. When I 

Prince Valdemir seated on a won- 
derful horse that seemed just about to 
rance right out of the picture, his dress 
iniform strung with orders, ,and_ his 
lack eyes flashing into mine from be- 
neath his cap, the queerest little thrill 
ran caressing fingers up and down my 
spine. He was so stunningly good 
looking, you know; quite like a movie 
hero—only his chin was different. But 
when I handed the picture back, I told 
myself sternly that I had passed the 
age when all I demanded of a man was 
that he look like a screen idol. 

After the pictures, we played two- 
handed bridge, never a_ satisfactory 
game, and especially tiresome this 
afternoon, because Prince Valdemir 
outraged all the principles of sane bid- 
ding and then beat me. 

“Nothing venture, nothing gain—it’s 
true of cards, war—and love!” he 
laughed at me, when I sulkily made up 
the score. 


I 
1 
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Then he taught me a wild game of 
his own, at which, he told me gravely, I 
had beginner’s luck. 

“Because, of course,’ he 
smoothly, “you haven’t card 
Now don’t frown like that. 
nothing personal in what I say. 
woman has.” 

“What slander!” 

“Not at all. It takes a knowledge of 
military tactics, strategy, to play cards 
successfully; a knowledge of when to 
win and when to lose—and how much 
to lose before bringing up reinforce- 
ments and sweeping the enemy into 
oblivion. No woman has that. She is 
too eager to take what is there before 
her P 

“Like all men, you argue in general- 
ities,” I interrupted crossly. 

He placed the cards on the table and 
persisted in playing out our last hand. 
I hate people who make decided state- 
ments, and most of all I hate them 
when they can prove them. I never 
saw such a memory as Prince Valde- 
mir’s! Upon my word, that man re- 
membered every card in the pack, who 
held it, when it was played—down to 
the last seven spot, which I had com- 
pletely forgotten and which he trium- 
phantly produced at the last moment, 
taking a trick with it. 

“There you are!” he concluded with 
laughing triumph. 

“Well, as you persist in conducting 
both sides of the argument, and as that 
is no way to reach a conclusion, let’s 
talk about the weather,” I returned irri- 
tably. “Anyway, I play cards for 
pleasure. I hate work; it gives me brain 
fag,” and I turned with relief as tea 
was announced. 

Prince Valdemir fell upon the hot 
muffins and jam like a child in the 
nursery. Before I thought what a 
sophisticated person he really was, I 
longed to pat his curly head and tell 
him to eat slowly or he’d be ill. He 
insisted that I order more cakes. 


added 
sense, 
There’s 
No 
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“You give the order. It’s 
castle,” I reminded: him. 

“True—but I am your guest.” 

I smiled and did as he wished, and 
after he had carefully selected and con- 
sumed four little round iced cakes, we 
walked over to the window and stood 
looking out over the valley, washed into 
glistening color by the rain. 

“Tt’s so shut up here 
away world,” I sighed, 


your 


monotonous, 
from the 


To my dismay, Prince 
Valdemir knelt at my feet. 
“fam imagining you as the 


Prebiloff.” 


ruler of 
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“Think of a motor ride along those 
winding roads, among those picturesque 
villages !” 

“Why, I willbe delighted to take you 
motoring,’ Prince Valdemir answered 
at once. ‘Would you care to go this 
afternoon ?” 

“Is that your idea of being funny? 
The river——” 

“Oh,” and he had the effrontery to 
open his great dark eyes, “didn’t you 
know? The river has fallen to the ex- 
tent that my engineers have been able 
to throw a pontoon across. We can get 
over.” 

“And now I 
asked eagerly, 
motor ride. 


can go to Kosnia?” I 


quite forgetting the 
le grew serious at once, 

“Shall we discuss that later? To-day 
return of 
“How soon can you 


we motor,” he added with a 


his light manner. 
: 


i.dy—ten minutes ?” 
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“But do please listen, Prince Valde- 
mir is 

“Ten minutes?” 
doorway. 

I gave up—for the present. 

“All right,” I nodded. 

It was while I was slipping into my 
that the idea about the passage 

to me. Sister Ursula did not 
know of the proposed expedition, and 
I felt that I could manage Gretta. 

“T am to meet Prince Valdemir down 
in the courtyard,’ I told her, and 
slipped out of the room before she had 
time for a protest. B 

I flew from one passage to another, 
and when I reached the armor room, I 
was breathless. I tried to lock the door, 
but the heavy iron bolt was too rusted 
to turn. I began to work on the panel, 
examining every inch of it, trying to 
liscover just what spot controlled the 

‘ret spring. I worked and I worked, 

ith no success at all. Time counted 

so much, too; any moment I might 
Gretta or Sister Ursula or even 
rince Valdemir in the corridor ougside. 
id almost given up, and I was lean- 
wearily back, with my eyes closed 
and tears very near the lids, when I felt 
the panel behind me give. Slowly, 
slowly it pivoted around. I put my 
hand behind me and turned. The buckle 
on my motor coat was evidently the 
pressure that had opened the panel. | 
started eagerly forward—and then 
stopped abruptly and listened. From 
somewhere down the passage came the 
sound of voices. I didn’t recognize the 
first speaker’s, but in the answer to his 
question, I clearly heard the tones of 
the Duke of Wortz. 

“This so-called Princess Oluf?” He 
laughed, with a nasty note in his 
laughter that I hated. ‘I think Prince 
Valdemir is beginning to fancy the little 
red-haired one. Her dark eyes have 
bewitched him.” 

There was an echoing laugh and two 
or three words I couldn’t hear, although 


he repeated from the 


coat 
came 
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I bent forward intently.- Then the 
duke spoke again: 

“It might well happen. 
than Prince Valdemir 
beauty—in petticoats?” 

I drew back, not knowing whether 
anger at the insolence of those men 
down there or disappointment at the 
frustration of my plans was my pre- 
dominating emotion, But I shrugged 
with what philosophy I could. There 
was no use my waiting here. I pushed 
the panel into place, carefully marking 
the place where the pressure must come 
to open it, and went out to join Prince 
Valdemir in the courtyard. As I saw 
him waiting beside his car, I laughed 
determinedly> I must not let the bit- 
ter disappointment behind me mar my 
enjoyment of this unexpected pleasure. 

Oh, the joy of that ride! It was 
wonderful! The car was a marvel for 
speed —and the prince drove like a 
racer. 


Who better 
appreciates 


“Are you afraid?” he asked, as we 
tore around a sharp corner and shot up 
a steep hill immediately beyond. 

I shook my head blissfully. 

“Then,” he questioned whimsically, 
“you are not afraid to die?” 

“Not if I go quickly.” 

“Well,” he laughed, “if anything hap- 
pened at this rate of speed, you'd go 
quickly enough. You'd never know 
what hit you. 

“That is the road to Voltein,” he said 
presently, slowing up as we came to a 
crossroads. “Voltein is our frontier 
city. Galtek, your capital, lies in that 
direction.” 

“How far?” I asked at once. 

“Twenty miles.” 

“And about how far is Voltein from 
here ?” 

“Three miles as the crow flies.” 

“About ten miles from Standorf, 
then?” I questioned after a moment. 

“About that, your highness.” He 
turned and regarded me, the mischie- 
vous imps dancing in his eyes. “Are 
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you, perhaps, thinking of escape? 
Why, you couldn’t get out of Standorf.” 

Oh, la, couldn’t I, now, I chuckled to 
myself. These men are so amusing 
when they are so sure! But thg danger 
with Valdemir’s type of man is that you 
never know when they are bluffing and 
when they are sure. 

We arrived at Standorf just 
dusk came creeping into the courtyard, 
filling it with menacing shadows. The 
prince took it blithely for granted that 
I would dine with him that evening, and 
far be it from me to mar the pleasure of 
a perfect day by refusing. At least 
this is what I told myself; I repeated 
it twice, so that I would make no mis- 
take about my feelings. 


as the 


I found Sister Ursula working on the 
interminable piece of embroidery that 
never seemed to grow any nea 
pletion. 

‘The 


nounced 


rer com- 


river has droppéd,” 
at once; then I added, “‘] 
pose that soon you will be going 
to your convent.” 
She raised he r 
moment i 


ubled 
-d 
l 


resumec 


iit 


tro 
the calm of her eyes. Then she st 
with her 


usual and 
her work. 
“No, I think not. 


cess 


\s long as Prin- 
uf remains a—a guest at Stan- 
dorf, I also remain.” 
“Ah—then your 
as duenna to Princess Oluf ?’ 
" hardly 


ser\y ices 
You could 
alone, your highness.” 

“It is infamous that I must remain 
here at all! And I certainly couldn’t 
remain alone with a man like Prince 
Valdemir—although I confess I am 
amazed that he seems to have realized 
even this!” 

Sister Ursula deliberately put down 
her work and came and stood beside 
me. Her blue eyes, suddenly as hard 
as granite, looked levelly into mine. 

“Your highness misunderstands me. 
It is only to observe the proprieties, to 


remain here 
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protect your highness from comment, 
that I stay. You insult a host who ill 
deserves it when you infer that you 
wouldn’t be safe under Prince Valde- 
mir’s roof. The men of this country 
honor their women.” 

I gazed at the usually tranquil, low- 
voiced sister in amazement. 

“Well,” I said after a moment, “I 
don’t happen to be a woman of his 
country. My position seems to be diif- 
ferent.” 

“That is not true. You are under 
Prince Valdemir’s protection. That is 
enough.” 

“Your defense of 
rather surprises me, 
True, he is 
might 
loyalty. but 


Valdemir 
Ursula. 
and, as 
perhaps command your 
the 
know of him? 


Prince 

Sister 
your sovereign, 
such, 
himself—what 
Rumor doesn’t 
prince of yours a name that 


man 
can you 
1 


give this 


would inspire confidence in the mind of 


a young girl in my helpless position. 
But you—what can you know of 


things: 


do 
accepted my rebuke meekly enough, 
and then sat down before my mirror, 
while Gretta, who had entered while we 
were talking, began to brush my hair. 
After a moment, I 
Sister Ursula’s 


stole a look at 
austere profile. 

“Do you know what the Princess 
Oluf really ought to dor” | 
brightly, anxious to regain my place in 
the good graces of the gentle sister. 

She shook her head with a faint 
smile, and, taking this for encourage- 
ment, I continued: 

“She ought to marry Prince Valde- 
mir.” 

This remark produced the most star- 
tling effect. Gretta caught her brush in 
a tangle of my hair, and Sister Ursula 
rose quickly. 


asked 
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“You would marry Prince Valde- 
mir?” she asked, a tense note in her 
voice underlining her words. 

“Why do you look at me like that?” 
I asked airily. “Why not? Aside from 
the personal point of view, think of the 
political advantage it would be to both 
Kosnia and Prebilof. Kosnia is a small, 
but wealthy country. There are large 
crops in the valleys and rich mines in 
the hills. Its citizens are prosperous. 
The three-cornered kingdom has wealth 
out of all proportion to its size.” 

“And Prebilof—what would she gain 
from such an alliance?” 

“From its history, which Prince Val- 
demir paints in the glowing words of a 
soldier, Prebilof is a nation of fighters. 
They battled successfully with the Tar- 
tars; they fought themselves free from 
the grasp of the Turk; they beat off the 

roachments of neighboring king- 
Freedom and independence are 
in the blood of the people and 
eternally in their hearts. Their 
than any of 
But the country is not 
rich. Their sons wield the sword rather 
than the plow. Their soil does not yield 
abundant crops, and their mountains are 
richer in forts than in fortunes. But 
think of the joint kingdoms! The 
wealth and resources of Kosnia and the 
fighting force of Prebilofi—why, they’d 
be invincible !” 

I finished my case for Prebilof with 
enthusiasm. Then I laughed a bit self- 
consciously as I caught sight of my 

ywing cheeks and sparkling eyes in 
he mirror. 

“But what of Princess Oluf herself?” 
Sister Ursula asked slowly. “Do you 
think of the good of your country, your 
highness—or will you marry only where 
you love?” ; : : 

“I can’t see why Oluf wouldn’t be 
perfectly willing to marry Prince Val- 
demir,” I answered, taking a hasty 
refuge in the third person. “What 
more could she demand, for goodness’ 


ling army is larger 
their neighbors’. 
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sake? And as for loving him—why, I 
dare say she could learn to love him. 
It shouldn’t be hard.” 

“Yes?” Sister Ursula prompted me 
as I paused. ‘Then you think ” 

I thought that conversation in this 
vein had gone far enough. In fact, I 
was annoyed when I realized to what 
lengths my unruly tongue had carried 
me. 

“T am waiting, your highness,” Sister 
Ursula persisted gently. 

“Oh, yes.” I came to myself with a 
start. ‘‘What was I saging—some non- 
sense about Prince icmir ? Well, 
surely my poor thoughts on that sub- 
ject would have no value at all.” 

“They have more value than you 
know”—she glanced at Gretta and fin- 
ished in English—‘“to one who is very 
near and dear to me.” 

“Whom do you mean?’ I 
sharply. 

“Prince Valdemir 

I interrupted her quickly. 

“T think we need go no further. I 
am not interested in satisfying the idle 
curiosity of Prince Valdemir. My 
thoughts are no concern of his. If will 
admit that he has been kind enough to 
me, but that carries no weight when I 
consider that I am being kept here at 
Standorf a prisoner.” 

“Prince Valdemir is justified in keep- 
ing you here, considering the state of 
affairs that exists.” 

“Oh, why do you defend him?” I de- 
manded furiously. ‘What is he to you 
that you must always find an excuse 
for him?” 

“He is my brother,” she said in a low 
tone, and before I could voice my 
astonishment, she had turned and. left 
the room. 

That night, during dinner, I ex- 
pressed an impulsive desire to see the 
great throne room illuminated, and just 
before ten o’clock, Prince Valdemir led 
me through the endless passages, and 
at last threw open the great door. The 


asked 
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long, empty room was one blaze of 
light, and standing at the end in stately 
splendor was the great carved throne. 

I walked slowly down the length of 
the long, splendid room, the 
strolling silently beside me. 
to the foot of the throne. 

“Please sit upon throne,” I 
begged audaciously. “Let me see if a 
ruler on his throne awes me.” 

He smiled, ran lightly up the 
} 


prince 
We came 


your 


few 
steps, and seated himself in the high- 
backed throne chair. 

“Well—and are you impressed?” he 
asked. 

“Deeply. How 
upon a throne?” 


does it feel to sit 


He glanced at me quickly. 


You 


are a ruler yourself,” he re- 
, 


minded me, and 
ecrutable 


omehow his tense, in- 
gaze Ma 


comfortable. 


de me vaguely un- 


“Oh, ye 


“Tt is hard 

throne of Kosni: 
fully. “You are 
of such a 


rreat nati 


look too fi iil to hold 
[I regarded hands 


made no re} ly. 


my 


Suddenly T found him beside me, 
breath coming quickly and his eag 
hands on my arm. 

“Come,” he urged me, “grant 
wish of mine. 
throne.” 

I protested, but he placed his arm 
about me, and 
it, I was seated upon the throne. To 
my dismay, Prince Valdemir knelt at 
my feet. 


Let me see you upon my 


almost before I knew 


“T am imagining you as the ruler of 
Prebilof.” 

“But—but how could that 
endeavored to speak lightly. 
the ruler of Prebilof.” 


ber” I 


“You are 


“But she who rules over my heart will 
rule over my kingdom.” His tone had 
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deepened, and my eyes wavered under 
the light in his. 

“How fortunate!” I looked over his 
head and moved restlessly. ‘And how 
unusual !” 

“Ah, that is because so few rulers 
can follow the dictates of their hearts. 
With me it is different—and with you 
it is different. \We must be 
the gods! What could be for- 
tunate than an alliance between Kosnia 
and Prebilof ? 
yourself ?” 

“How did you know that?” 

“Then you did say it! Happiness 
made me almost doubt my ears.” 

[ looked at him uneasily. So Sister 


, 


beloved of 
more 


Have not you said this 


Ursula had repeated our mad conver- 
sation. I tried to myself 
the spell his dark 
over me; I tri 


free from 


eyes seemed casting 


tried to rise. 
“Oluf—adored 


one—lool 
not see what you meat 
| 1 


iove yo 


| thi 


hink 


fa 1 against breast 

throug] at wild ride, my heart’ 
suffocated me. 
When I carried you into the light in my 


wild beating nearly 
library, a round mark from the button 
on my coat was pressed on your soft 
and 
made you mine.” . 

He was still kneeling in front of me, 
his arms clasped about my waist. He 


cheek. | looked at it, swore it 


was drawing me closer, closer, and his 
lips were dangerously near my own. 
My heart would have let me drift hap- 
pily into the arms of this impetuous 
young wooer, but my brain kept sound- 
ing a tocsin of alarm. 

“What of Oluf?” it kept saying, over 
and over. “What of her affairs? Is 





The 


neces- 
What 
pledge? 
you and 
love stand 
in the light of her 
welfare? 
“Darling—look at 
me!” Valdemir 
begged, his hot breath 
on my cheek. “Speak 
Your great 
wide— 
but they do not see 
me. Those soft lips 
that were made for 
my kisses move—but 
I cannot hear what 
they are saying.” 


not this man 
sary to her? 
of your 
How can 


youl poor 


to me! 


dark eyes are 


words, his 
the light in his 
were tearing 


tLis 
tones 
eyes, 
down the walls of my 
defense with each 
Oluf 
grew 

rther away. I 
looked at him. Oh, I 
never thought that | 
would 


ng moment. 
her needs 


I could 
like only close 
man! 
loved him—I could 
1ot deny the 
my. heart But— 
and a sudden cold 
wind chilled the fire 
of my 
dared |] 
Could | 
dark-eyed 
of the li 


ever feel 
my eyes 
and drift 
down a 
river of 


fire. 


this toward any 


beating 


love—how 
love him? 
trust this 
lover of thought 
little duke’s warning—and then 
what I saw in the 


mine? | 
eyes of the man 
kneeling at my feet made me draw 
back, afraid. I struggled free. 
“Please—let me go! Oh, give me a 
little time! This—this has come to me 
SO suddenly ——” 

He rose instantly. He took my hand 
gently and led me down the steps, his 
dark eyes fixed questioningly on mine. 
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When we left the throne room, I 
made an effort to turn toward my own 
apartments, but he shook his head. 
“Oluf,” he said gravely, “in an affair 
of this kind, a woman does not 
io ponder deeply, this and 
that. She does not consult her 
she looks 
answers quickly.” 
He led me to his library, the chintz- 
hung room where he had first received 


need 
weighing 
reason ; 


into her heart—and the heart 
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me. He shut the door and came and 
stood beside me. 

“Tell me you care—if only a little— 
Oluf !” 

I could only shake my head and look 
away. I knew that I should be finding 
potent arguments to present to him— 
but where My 
path of duty lay plain enough before my 
own eyes, but 
like this, just how prone a man is to 
consider his own duty, let alone the 
duty of the girl he loves or thinks he 
loves. I looked up into the dark eyes 
that were burning a path across my 
soul and knew that anything I might 
say concerning the needs of my friend 
—my pledge to her—would mean noth- 
ing to Valdemir. All he would consider 
would be the needs of his love. 

“T love you so! I love you so!” he 
was murmuring, my hands against his 
lips. “I want you—I need you! 
you will marry you will 
erant me the happiness of the gods!” 


was I to seek them? 


you know, in a situation 


Say 


me—that 


It is always this way with men like 
Valdemir. When they love, it is their 
love, their desires, their happiness that 
with them. And isn’t it true 
that, since the world began, women have 


count 


had their greatest joy in granting happi- 


ness 


to men like this—in giving, and 
1 
I 


finding their hearts glorified by the 
giving ? 

As I stood there counting the mo- 
ments until my love should carry me 
off my feet, out of the sound of duty’s 
voice, out of the sight of Oluf’s re- 
proachful Valdemir suddenly 
swept me into his arms. He held me 
close and drew me deeper and deeper 
into his arms. I felt his hot, eager lips 
on my hair, my eyes, my cheeks, and 
finally my mouth; and when his dips 
met mine, I could only close my eyes 
and drift down a river of fire, while the 
rudder of my reason snapped, and my 
heart stood at the helm and laughed at 
my will. 

“Let me go!” I begged faintly at last. 


eyes, 
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Valdemir, with a laugh full of the 
intoxication of triumph, released me. 
Freed from the support of his arms, ] 
turned uncertainly and caught the edge 
of the table. 

“Oh, what have you done?” TI cried. 

“What have I done: 


I have helped you to 


Why, mignonne, 
find the road to 
happiness—I have proved to you that 
you love me!” 

[ pushed my hair from my burning 
forehead. 

“No! No!” 
run 


I denied. 

“Why away from love?” he 
asked. ‘And besides, my own, do you 
not see that your little feet cannot run 
quickly enough? Already the little god 
has caught up with you. I took you in 
my arms—you trembled, you were 
frightened, but you quieted in their 
shelter like a bird in its nest. Your 
hands fluttered; they met mine, were 
clasped and comforted. Your lip: 
were cold; I held you, kissed you, and 
your lips thrilled and glowed into sud- 
den life. You know this is true—and 
why are you afraid?” 

I wasn’t afraid, but something inside 
of my brain seemed numb, unable to 
think, and all the while another some 
thing—my heart, I suppose—thrilled 
and beat joyful assent to every word. 

“Dearest,” and he knelt at my feet, 
“do you still doubt me?” 

Then Prince Valdemir 
showed me the way 


himself 
out—the only way 
for me if I could ever face my own 
eyes again. 

“You simple little child!” he 
mured, bending close to me. 


mur- 
“T know 
women—and I know that you love me. 
Why be afraid of love? It places the 
crown of life on a woman’s head.” 

And then suddenly I found that I 
was able to think coolly, collectively, to 
plan just what I was going to do. ! 
looked into the eager, triumphant face 
so close to my own—I looked and 1 
laughed. 

“So you know women, Prince Valde- 
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mir?’ I repeated softly. “And you 
know that 1 love you?” TI lifted my 
chin, and the notes of my laughter were 
y satirical—oh, they were indeed! 
“You look so like the triumphant lover, 
as you stand there, that I hate to mar 
the picture, mais que voules-2 
prince? I do not like the role you 
have cast me in.” 

He had drawn himself up stiffly. 

“Tust what do you mean?” 

I didn’t care about the look in his 
eyes or the sudden chill in his voice. 
with a man like Valdemir, is a 
thing of such delicate mechanism that 
the slightest jar throws it out of gear. 

laughed up at him, tilting my head 
to one side. 

“Well, for 
edge of 
learned 
love. 


made 


sayly 


JOuUS, M10Nn 


Love, 


all your boasted knowl- 
women, you seem to have 
little enough in the court of 
Now in my case—why, you’ve 
a stupid mistake. You are so 
of yourself—does it 
to you that occasionally you might meet 
one to whom you make not the slightest 
appeal ?” 


sure never occur 


“Kindly stop 
this 


cleverness, 


speaking in riddles. At 
do not appreciate 
” he snapped. 

“T am not spe 
meaning is obvious.” 
You mean’—he caught 
suddenly—“you mean—it has 
you? Oh, my 
Why—you—I 


> 


moment | your 


aking in riddles. My 
Not to me. 
my wrist 
been a game to 
id, it isn’t possible! 
eld you in my arms 
q 
| 
| 


merely 
10( 
“Do I deny it?” 
you yielded — 
Purely to brute force.” 
long 
with a sort of menacing 
“You little devil!” 
All the tenderness, all the love, all 
the ardor were from his voice 
lis eyes blazed like two black jewels in 
us colorless face, and his sharp white 
teel h bit viciously into his upper lip. 
“Not at all,” I declared smoothly 
ag although I could feel my hands 


” 


There was a silence, charged 


elect ricity. 


gone 
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“You gave me no choice. 
prisoner in Standorf. I 
was quite I had 


growing cold. 
I was a here 
ready to remain so, 
no wish to meet my jailer.” 
“No? You asked for an audience.” 
‘That was official. You asked me to 
dinner—that was personal. No, 
Valdemir, if your fancy 
my poor direction, I 
can blame me.” 
“You deliberately 


your beauty—your 


Prince 
has strayed in 
cannot see how you 


used your 
wit !” 
I laughed insolently. 
“\Vhat a poor loser you are!” 
Although I had deliberately 
my tone, I half regretted it. 
fear, after this 
Prince Valdemir would 
tender, it-might 
toward me. It 
CO ——— 
“Your 


spe aking “you 


youth, 
he sneered. 


chosen 
I need 
interview, : that 
cherish any 
thoughts 
as well, 


never 


have-been 
was, perhaps, 


Prince Val 
declared 
noment he 
or at me oo 
ormal “Ma 


” 
ipartme nts ? 


lemir 
yourself 
’ stood 
then 
[ take you to 


highness,” 


too soon.” For a 
there and 
he asl ced f 
your 
I was 
Judging from his 
between us was 
and as things 
with the 
vengeance was 
preparing to 


\s we walked along in silence, 
illed with concern. 
last remark, the game 
| ] ushed, 
honors all 
prince. What form of 
this grim, silent man 
wreak upon me? 

When we reached my rooms, I pre- 
— to him without a word. 
Anything I could have said then would 
have been decidedly in the nature of an 
anticlimax. 


y no means 


stood 10W, stood 


leave 


He touched my arm. ‘ 
your highness. 

still ber 
Pay me the ordinary ec 
ding me good night.” 

My nerves were on ed 
at once. 

“Do you consider that you have 
me the ordinary courtesy? 
your 


“One moment, Kindly 


1eath my roof. 
bid- 


remember you are 
uurtesy of 
ge, and I flared 
paid 
Your anak 


caresses—all ordinary courtesy 
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perhaps? I should call them by another 
name.” 

He shrugged indifferent shoulders. 

“Tt doesn’t matter what you would 
call them. Your opinion on any subject 
has ceased to interest me. Also, allow 
me to remind you that it can count for 
very little in your present position. 
You are helpless. What would you 
do, for instance, if I—chose to kiss you 
again?” 

I clenched my hands. 

“I'd kill you!” I said slowly. 
I hated him then. 

“Don’t be foolishly melodramatic. 
How could you kill me?” 

He was right. 
a bird in a net. 


I felt 


I was helpless—like 
And the worst of it 
was that the net was, in a measure, of 
my own weaving. I leaned against 
the door dizzily and closed my eyes. 

When I opened them again, the corri- 
dor was empty. 

I went into my room, threw myself 
into a chair before the window, and 
faced things fairly. I was in love with 
Prince Valdemir—there was no use in 
denying this to myself—and I had de- 
liberately made him despise me for a 


TO BE CONCLUDED 


IN THE 
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flirt. There is some hope for you when 
you have merely made a man lose his 
temper, hate you, perhaps—a man’s 
emotions are like a pendulum; it is no 
very difficult thing to make them swing 
from one extreme to the other—but to 
have lowered myself in his eyes as | 
had—well, no girl is at her best 
scrambling back to a height from which 
she has fallen. I wondered if the truth 
would avail me at all. If I told him 
of my true identity—perhaps he would 
believe me now—told him of my vow 
to Oluf, explained to him that the way I 
had taken was the only honorable way 
out Oh, what was the use of alt 
these “ifs” and ‘‘ands’”? Didn’t I want 
him to despise me utterly? Was it the 
thing for the man my friend was going 
to marry to cherish any other feeling 
for me, under the 
\Wasn’t it all a muddle? 
There was only one solution for me. 
I ‘must use the secret 
escape from Standorf. 
feet. 


circumstances ? 


and 
I sprang to my 
Here, when the opportunity was 
right before me, when neither Gretta 
nor Sister Ursula was about, I was 
letting the precious moments slip by. 


passage 


APRIL NUMBER. 


A <9 


‘ ” 
“DEAR GIRL 
FORGOT how young you are 
When I said, ‘“‘Dreams die.” 
Why, the dawn can never picture 
Twilight in the sky! 


I forgot how fair you are 
When I said, “Youth goes.” 
How can Beauty’s mirror fancy 
Petals falling from the rose? 


I forgot how Fortune loves you— 
You in whom life glows. 
I must be getting old indeed 


To say to you, 


? 


“Youth goes! 
WINONA GODFREY. 
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7 Madame Renée loneuulle 


Would you know yourselfi—your character, your disposition, your traits, your 
lucky days? Would you know some of the things that are likely to happen to you 


in the future? 
Lonquille’s articles on Astrology. 


If so, you will be interested in following each month Madame 


Tell me your true birthday and I'll tell you what you are; 


Then you can hitch your wagon to the most progressive star. 


F you were born between January 
| 21st and February 19th, your char- 

acteristics are those that shine 
through the airy, mental sign of Aqua- 
rius. So far as personal beauty is con- 
cerned, Aquarius 1: the most 
It seems 
ays to bestow upon those coming 
under its strong influence a well-made, 
ather plump or rounded body, a full, 
pleasant face, a clear complexion, and 
light-brown hair. Should you happen, 
however, to have Saturn poised in this 
sign, your eyes and hair will be of a 


one of 
liberal signs of all the twelve. 
alw 


eper color. Invariably the eyes are 
rge and beautiful. Frequently they 


possess extraordinary hypnotic powers, 


( 
1 


being able to control insane people very 


Have your friends ever said that you 
were a most unusual person—‘so diffi- 


cult to 


whet 
when 


understand?” Many times, 
in trouble, you have humbly 
sought a friend’s advice, talked over 
your affairs, explained all circum- 
stances, your friend sympathizing and 
advising with all his ability. You have 
listened attentively, agreeing with all 
his wise counsel, while he has been flat- 
tered and glad to be of assistance—to 
do a good deed in the world. To his 


chagrin, the next day, he has learned 
that you have followed exactly the op- 
posite course. Your touching humility 
then has seemed and false. 
Your friend believes that there is some 
subtle trickery behind it all. But the 
astrologer would tell him that it was 
only a typical, essential characteristic 
of an Aquarian. 


insincere 


There are reaily two extremes born 
under this sign. On one side, we find 
those who are striving with all their 
powers to become truly liberal, humane, 
or even spiritual. Their love natures 
are ideal, making them wonderful hus- 
bands or wives. There are, however, 
few people sufficiently developed in this 
world to manifest fully the superior 
qualities that Aquarius ‘bestows. If 
you do have the good fortune to meet 
one of these, you will find that person 
exceedingly refined, philosophical in 
mental tone, very fond of art, science, 
music, and literature. Many artists, 
musicians, inventors, and are 
natives of this sign, also many research 


vriters 


workers, and those who succeed in any 
work or employment that requires a 
deep, concentrated, faithful mind. The 
favored, developed types are benefac- 
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tors of humanity, scattering broadcast 
their accumulated energy and wealth, 
for, being of an acquisitive nature, they 
are more than likely to have money. 
In their broad generosity, they differ 
from the Cancerian, who concentrates 
upon the members of his immediate 
family, thinking and working only for 
them. 

Unobtrusive, very intuitive, and hon- 
est, Aquarians rapidly make friends 
with They are invariably 
wonderful character readers, conceiv- 
ing at once a strong liking for or aver- 
sion from those they meet. The quiet, 
silent manner of an Aquarian never 
fails to inspire confidence in strangers. 


strangers. 


The undeveloped type so frequently 
found under Aquarius is inclined to be 
boastful of his ancestry, of his aristo- 
cratic friends and* acquaintances—all 
of whom are, of course, very fond of 
him. He may frankly, or subtly, con- 
vey to you that his social position is of 
the very highest. This is the type that 
invariably frequents all the fashionable 
resorts, being found on parade in gay 
restaurants, always taking great pride 
“up to the minute” in style. 
These people are suave and pleasant, 
and will make all sorts of extravagant 
promises without the least idea of ac- 
complishment. To gain their own ends, 
they will resort to trickery, deceit, or 
fraud, without the least self-reproach. 


in being 


This is all a general characterization 
covering the entire Aquarius period, but 
those born under this sign may be sub- 
divided into three groups, according to 
the dates of birth. Those born in Jan- 
uary—between the 21st and the 31st— 
are good-natured, of a clever, quick 
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mentality, possessing much tact and in- 
tuition. With study and concentration, 
they will manifest all the best qualities 
of Aquarius. 

Those whose birthday ‘falls between 
the 1st and the roth of February are not 
so well favored. They are inclined to 
suspect the worst in others, and are not 
as loyal to their friends as are other 
Aquarians. They will, therefore, miss 
many an opportunity, and are likely to 
suffer disappointments through their 
suspicious and hesitating quality. 

But when the sun creeps to the last 
decanate of the celestial sign—between 
February 10th and 2o0th—he favors 
those born then with many good and 
advantageous qualities. They are called 
by the world “good mixers.” Being 
above jealousy and suspicion, free to 
give and also free to take, ever amiable 
and courteous, this third type of Aqua- 
rian will. be most fortunate in all he 
undertakes. Always much affected by 
his feelings, he will be wrongly judged 
at times for his seeming insincerity. 

The Aquarian does not marry early 
in life. His best partners and most 
congenial friends will be found among 
those born between September 21st and 
October 22d. Having been favored 
with a comparatively strong constitu- 
tion, poor circulation of the blood seems 
to be his greatest cause of disease. He 
suffers from cold feet and cold hands. 
He should strive to overcome this by 
exercise and an out-of-door-life. 

Saturn and Uranus, the rulers of this 
sign, indicate trouble and worries, with 
sudden, unusual endings. 

The favorite gems are sapphires or 
opals, the color greenish blue. Wednes- 
day is the best day of the week to start 
any new work or make changes. 


Next month, if space permits, Madame Lonquille will give the reading of a certain young 


woman’s horoscope. 
of the most interesting horescopes she reads. 


And later on she will select for publication each month one or two readings 
If you would like to take a chance upon your own 


being one of these strongly marked astrological maps, send in the date, and exact hour, if possible, 


of your birth, together with the place of your birth. 


lication—who knows > 


Madame Lonquille may choose yours for pub- 
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We wonder if there isn’t many another Addie. 


., honest to goodness, Mrs. 
Bunt, you can rave about high 
prices all you want to, but I 
war. I like it awful 


WwW" 
like this 


| hope 
+1 
a spel, 


tc 


well! 
those Botches can hold out quite 
s0’s we'll have a nice long war! 
uurse I don’t want people killed, 
we could have stretch 
without 

glad if 


a steady 
hurting anybody 
it would last for 


ighting 
I'd be 
ve 
speaker, a young, though care- 
gazed out of the sixth- 
near which she sat, over 
the crowded New York 
ments and off distant blue of 
: bay, where hovered a golden May 
the aftermath of a sun sinkin: 
somewhere behind New York. 

“You'll never Mrs. Bunt,” she 

umed, “how good it seems to have 
tied to a training camp where | 
know he can’t get home and come in 
‘aving, tearing drunk, to beat us up and 
smash things and go carrying off our 
clothes and furniture to a pawnshop 
For ten months now, I’ve had full con- 
trol - my wages, get 
ting half of his pay so reg’lar it seems 
like ike some other world!” 

A last ray of May sunlight, from a 
glorified cloud off to the northwest, 
now somehow bent its way between the 
high tenements and lay for a moment 


orn woman, 
ory window, 
roofs of 


to the 


know, 


ane’ 


own besides 


over 


the plain, sparsely furnished 
room. 

“Harry’s a good fellow when he’s 
sober,” the careworn young woman con- 
tinued, “but honest to goodness, Mrs. 
Bunt, I pity them Huns if he ever gets 
at ’em when he’s drunk!” 

“So do I, Mis’ Hilary 
agreed the gaunt, but kind-eyed 
Bi ymfortably back 

th in a wooden rocker, the counter- 
won of which was occupied by her 
itor. On the floor between the two was 


int, creaking c 


vis- 


stretched a neat home-made rag rug; 


in front of the window a 
geranium, sole ornament of 
topped center table, added a touch of 
brightness. “You’ve had a hard time 
of it and a considerable of a rough- 
house to with, Mis’ Hilary. 
But you’ve certainly done well by 
them childern of yours!” 


sturdy red 


a marble- 


contend 


“T’ve always had a hard time of it,” 
responded Mrs. Hilary 
ing down at 
You wouldn’t 
I was the 


stoically, glanc- 
worn hands. 
ay Bunt, that 

Erie County 
\nd now look at 


her work- 


- believe, 
prettiest girl i 
before I met Harry! 

Just look at me!” 


me ! 

Her voice trailed off into listlessness, 
and well it might. Thin to skinniness 
she was, all color gone from her face, 
a pasty pallor in its stead, and her 
bright-colored hair dragged so tightly 
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back that the tiny kneb struck out like 
a handle. For all that, however, there 
was still a look about the blue 
eyes, a patience and a pluck about the 
mouth. It was not a fretful, caviling 
face, not the face of a woman easily 
overcome, 

“Well, I don’t know, Mis’ Hilary,” 
answered the older woman. “You look 
considerable better’n you did before 
Harry enlisted—I will say that.” 

“And to think,” went on Mrs. Hilary, 
absently plucking at the skirt of her 
gray cotton gown, “that all the girls 
were crazy after Harry! Many’s the 
time I’ve wished I'd let ’em have him!” 

Now, from behind Mrs. Hilary, there 
came the sudden squeak of a door. It 
opened an inch or so, and a child’s eye 
could be seen at the crack. 

“Come on in, Lollie. You 
here,” encouraged Mrs. Bunt. 

Whereupon, the door opened wider 
and disclosed three little girls, ranging 
in age from four to seven. Each had 
the bright hair of the woman seated in 
front of them, and the same sweet look 
about the eyes. 

““The jan’tor lady is here and wants 
you, mummer,” the littlest girl 
nounced, while from the hall came a 
voice: 

“Mis’ Hilary, I got a word for you. 
Ben Anderson jest stopped in and said 
that your husband’d be along in a little 
while, because he’s got a ten-days’ fur- 
lough out of camp.” 

An asthmatic, billowy woman now 
squeezed in through the _ half-open 
‘door. 

“My, my, it’s a long climb up them 
five flights of stairs! Wisht they’d 
make a law for a elevator in every tene- 
ment! My, Mis’ Hilary, I’m sorry for 
you, but Ben said, when he saw him, he 
didn’t act like he’d been drinking. 
Prob’ly he ain’t been out long enough. 
Too bad they have to have them fur- 
loughs, ain’t it? But I s’pose it’s one 
of the rules. Hope he don’t cripple 


sweet 


ma’s 


an- 
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none of you while he’s home. Here you 
was jest getting such a good start again, 
with that nice new furniture and all!” 

Mrs. Hilary had sat aghast and 
motionless during this monologue. Now, 
at the mention of furniture, she rose to 
her feet with sudden energy and strode 
to the door. 

“Mis’ Bunt,” she said tensely, “I 
want to move all of my things that 
ain’t nailed down right in here on to 
you. Would it hinder you much? 
’Twon’t be for but ten days, you know.” 

“My, no!” responded Mrs. Bunt. 
“You’re welcome. I ain’t got so much 
that it’ll crowd these rooms any.” 

“And, Lollie, strip off that dress 
quick and leave it here with Mrs. Bunt. 
That’s her best dress, Mis’ Juddings. 
She had it on for the Sunday-school 
picnic, and P 

“They’s a law against saloons selling 
to soldiers, ain’t they?” the janitress 
asked, in a suddenly thoughtful tone. 
“Tt might be he couldn’t get anything to 
drink!” 

Mrs. Hilary gave her a scornful look. 

“He'll get drink if he has to disguise 
himself in my clothes to do it! That’s 
what he’s got his furlough for. And 
then there’s all those old pals of his to 
get it for him!” 

“Them blind piggers sell to soldiers, 
‘oo, I s’pose,” put in Mrs. Bunt. 

“Harry’d be able to get liquor in the 
middle of a desert!” 
wife. “His nose’d lead him to it 
straight as a shot. I often thought 
what a wonder he’d be as a revenue 
officer looking for moonshiners!”’ With 
that, Mrs. Hilary vanished through the 
doorway, her thin skirts * flapping 
gracelessly about her limbs. 

In a few seconds, she was back again, 
carrying a good-sized mirror. 

“Take this new looking-glass first of 
all,” she monotoned. ‘“He’d heave a 
plate or a bowl into it the first time I 
told him I didn’t have any money for 
him.” 


despaired his 
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Behind Mrs. Hilary trudged the sec- 
and girl, sturdily dragging a pretty blue- 
and-white rug; and bringing up the 
rear, plodded the oldest, tugging a 
reed rocker. 

The janitress had in the meantime 
stripped the picnic frock off Lollie, who 
was now sitting docilely hunched up, 
like a small amazed cherub, upon the 
corner of a chair, scantily—but allur- 
ingly—clothed in a little white slip of 
an undergarment. From this position, 
she watched her mother 
and sisters and Mrs. 

Bunt bring in successive- 
ly a sewing table, another 
rocking chair, another 
rug, a large oak straight 
chair, an ornamental 
screen, a_ blue-figured 
china lamp with a shade, 
a small bronze clock, 
some flowered scrim 
window curtains, a fire- 
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less cooker, a double boiler, a case of 
laundry soap, a sanitary couch cover, 
and an armful of the family’s best 
clothes. 

“The table and the bed and the 
bureau are too big for him to carry off,” 
said Mrs. Hilary. “Besides, we need 
the bed for the childern to crawl under 
when he’s on a rampage. But there’s 
the commode yet, and that little writing 
desk I got with the green trading 
stamps. Escritoire, I heard, is the right 

name for it She stopped 
suddenly at sound of a heavy 
step upon the stairs, and gave 
a nervous start. “It’s him!” 
she whispered fearfully. 
“And I can’t save the little 
desk! Oh, dear! I think 
more of that writing desk 
than I do of—of Harry!” 
But she was already moving 
out into the hall. 

A big, good-looking figure 
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“The jan’tor lady is here and wants you, mummer,” the littlest girl announced. 
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in khaki, 


florid 


up the 


hazel-eyed, 
was 


light-haired, 
as to complexion, striding 
corridor. 

“Well, 
man; 
weak 


Harry!” Mrs. Hilary 
out, in a 
with an equally we 


hello, 
iged to get 


tone and 


somewhat 


smile. 

“Why, hello, 
to get home!” 
vanced and 
woman in a muscular 
stood off and looked at her. 
improved in Addie, 
months I’ve been gone.” 

“That ain’t saying much,” 
wife brusquely. 

But, returning his scrutiny, she 
that, in his khaki uniform and with 


months of drill ghtening his figure, 
he was |! ns 


\ddie! Gee, I’m glad 
The returned soldier ad- 
the little 
hug. Then he 

*You’ve 
these ten 


grasped slim 


looks, 
said his 


saw 
ten 
traigl 

better Sahl ng than ever—and 
he had always been a good-looking man, 
Right then, with the good nature in his 
face—it had | 
his curse—he could have pose ~ as’ the 
Original t] D) 


for the song, ‘Oh 
‘ ™ 4 ” 
S00 d — be 


“Here >” 


een at once his charm and 


1e chilc 
t ment. 
> three had huddled togethe 
wn door and were cu 
nS > 
watching p 


successively 


riously 
trying 
Their paternal ive moved toward 
them with a quick 
ild dive into th 


Lollie made 
ven of her home, 


two older on stood their 


TET 
step. 
I 


ne the 
ground in a cowed at 
“Kiss, daddy, 
Dora,” 
father 
chambrayed forms. 
The next 


fleeing figure, st 


Kiss daddy, 
mother, as 
two small 


ordered their 


caught up the 
Lollie S 

till in its brief white 
him into tl 


moment 


t 
of an undergarment, drew 


denuded rooms. 


eV hy, you're 


all dolled up for dad,” 


he said, with a reassuring smile at her 

which partially allayed her fear. 
Seeing that flight would prove use- 

less anyhow, she allowed herself to be 
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and a moment later, sober- 


and watchful, 


overtaken, 


eyed she 
ted on the 
ent. 

Mrs. Hilary ata at 
prepare supper for her 
good supper it turned 
was that kind of a 

As Harry appreciatively — the 
had already sup} kept 
Lollie on his knee and essayed to feed 
her, also. He talked disjointedly of 
camp life, but more to little 
foolish nothings. 

“T like her in that dress, 
nounced presently. 

“Oh, that’s not a dress,” his wife re- 
plied. ‘“That’s her underclothes. Lollie, 
come and let mother put on blue 

bray, like Gracie’s and Dora’s.” 

“\Mummer, p’ease let me do in Mis’ 
Buntses and det my white dress!” 

At once, to surprise, Lollie 
found bundled over to 
the clothespress, unceremoniously 
hushed up. 

w about all of us going 
ing-picture °” Harry 
moment later. 

"On, 
stammered 


‘ 
+} 
ul 


vas being trot- 
knee of her unwelcome par- 
once to 
husband, and 
out to be; be 
wife. 

ate 


others ved — he 


Lollie of 


Add,” he 


an- 


your 
cham 


her 
If ° 
herself being 


and 


to a mov- 
show Sus egested a 
I’d rather 
quickly, remembering 
iirst parlors with which the 
studded, 
e mere sugge 
would have upon her 
“We're pretty 


Addie 
the 
tenement 
and knowing the 


is 
n-no, n-not, 


district was 


effect th stimulants 
erring 
Sup] 


to get up quite 


stion of 
partner. 

tired. ‘ 

go to bed early. | 


Ose 
lave te 
early to get things done here before 
go over to the factory.” 

“What do you do with the children?” 

"On, 1 for them to play 
with, and Mrs. Bunt looks in on them 
once in a while. Gracie’s real de 
able for a seven-year-old. 
three pretty and mind mother, 
don’t you, honeys.” 

Harry said no more about the movies, 
his malleable traits being just now 
uppermost. He sat and played with 
Lollie, volunteering an occasional re- 


fix things 


pend- 
They’re all 


good 
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iark as before about the army, or 
king desultorily after acquaint- 


Through the open window, giv- 

x down upon the street far below, 

soft May air blew in intermit- 

the street sounds came up 

ly. ‘Harry grew sleepy early, 

as he rose to go into the tiny 
bedroom, he said drowsily : 

“Gee, seems good to be in such 
nice, comfortable quarters! Every- 
thing so clean, and no sand!” 

Next morning after breakfast— 
Addie had got a better breakfast 
than usual: bacon and toast, 
muffins, and apple 9 
sauce—Harry volunteered: 

“lll do up the work, Addie. 

one of the cookees at 
Got more pay that 


coftt e 


\ddie 


palely al- 
wed him to take the 

in from her. 

iter everything’s 
done, I suppose it’ll 


be all right to set the 


children to playing something here, and 


me go down to the docks?” 

As Addie hesitated, casting about for 
some reasonable-sounding objection, 
Lollie, laboriously dressing herself in 
one corner, her chubby arms end chest 
still bare, threw herself upon her 
father and cried: 

“No, no—stay with 
get so lonesome! 
Park with daddy !” 

Addie was on the point of stepping in 
to rescue her baby and to console the 
child for the repulse she would be sure 
to receive when, to her surprise, Harry 
only laughed in a sheepishly pleased 
way, tossed his daughter ceilingward, 
and said: 

“Go to the Park with Lollie? 
I don’t know but what I could.” 

Whereupon, Lollie attached her small 
self to him like a leech, a proceeding 


Lollie! Lollie 
Lollie want to go to 


Well, 


Harry only laughed 
in a sheepishly 
pleased way, tossed 


y i i} his daughter ceiling- 


Ns i al | ward,and said: “Go 
eit ee - 


to the Park with 

Lollie? Well, I don’t 

know but what I 
could.” 


that seemed greatly to the taste of the 
erring gentleman. 

Presently—and __ reluctantly—Addie 
went forth to work. At noon she re- 
turned. Usually she carried her lunch 
to the factory, but she dared not do so 
to-day. 

A peaceful family group greeted her 
eye. Her second glance was in the 
direction of the writing desk; it was 
still there! But though her relief was 
great, the next moment memory re- 
minded her that one day, of sobriety 
was no grounds for rejoicing—that 
Harry had sometimes gone for nearly 
a week at a time without touching drink. 
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That night, when she again hurried 
home from work, the same surprise was 
in store for her; the harmony of her 
little household remained Three 
small figures in blue chambray were 
playing more or less constrainedly about 
a stalwart one in khaki. . The great 
event of the day, they rushed to inform 
her, had been a trip down to the 
wharves, the Park and the zoo having 
been done in the morning. 

A little later, as the five of them were 
topping off supper with a tasty choco- 
late pudding, the lord and master of 
the house turned to Lollie and thus 
baited her: 

“T bet you never been to a moving- 
picture show!” 

“Yes, I has!” Lollie replied, shaking 
her head at him, her face sparkling. 
“Mumma tooks us sometimes!” 

Addie at once achieved a guiding part 
in the conversation and was again stc- 
cessful in warding off a trip to the 
movies. Then, weakening before the 
continuous spectacle of the bare rooms, 
she slipped into Mrs. Bunt’s and smug- 
gled the reed rocker back. 

“Tt’s a ” she admitted to M 
Bunt, “but it might help a little toward 
keeping him home.” 

The return of the rocker had been 
observed by Lollie, and there shortly 
took place in the kitchen a whispere 
colloquy between mother and younges 
daughter to the effect that youngest 
daughter would so love to get the pic- 
nic frock from Mrs. Bunt’s; 
and show daddy! Such a pretty, beau- 
tiful dress! This with wistful, plead- 
ing eyes and love pats and hugs. So 
eventually a second trip to Mrs. Bunt’s 
ensued, a whispered, hurried dressing 
in the tiny bedroom—and Lollie shortly 
stood forth in all the splendor of the 
picnic frock. 

Dora, the-second girl, had during the 
afternoon been making timorous ad- 
vances toward her father, edging shyly 
round him and otherwise inviting his 


intact. 


risk, rs. 


to put on 
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notice. Now, though Lollie, in the de- 
lectable picnic dress, had the floor, 
while she, in her crumpled blue cham- 
bray, looked only a plain little Cinder- 
ella, she again sidled up to lay a small 
hand diffidently upon his sleeve. 

Her father turned quickly. 

“We ought to go out and buy Dora 
a pretty dress like Lollie’s,” he said. 

Dora spoke up breathlessly. 

“T got a dress like Lollie’s—over to 
Mis’ Buntses! Mother, please, please 
can’t I get it and put it on?” 

Addie, with some severity, ignored 
the remark; looked determinedly out of 
the window, then branched off to her 
husband: 

“Milly Whitcomb’s man died of pneu- 
monia last August, off to Camp Gordon, 
and she’s down here in New York now, 
running around with beau that 
comes handy!” 

Thus the crisis slid by. 

The second day of the dreaded fur- 
lough went much like the first. 


any 


“Addie,” began Harry after supper, 
as he g% *r the roofs to where 
the soft green line of trees in the Park 
merged into a frivolous pink cloud that 
was doing its best to add to the gayety 
of the tenement district, “to-morrow 
afternoon I’m going to take the chil- 
dern down to Coney beach. They need 
it. They don’t get outdoors enough, 
and they don’t have much fun.” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t!” exclaimed Addie. 
“It’s a_ long, trip! Why, 
they’d get worn out and come home so 
tired and cross we couldn’t live with 
"em !” 

“Oh, mother, mother!” came a chorus 
of protest from three suddenly wild- 
eyed little girls. “Let us go! We'd be 
so good—so good! Let us go, mother! 
Ve want to so terrible, awful bad!’ 

“They’ve been crazy about it all 
afternoon,” declared Harry with un- 
usual firmness and little prospect this 
time of being deterred. 


ized off ov 


tiresome 
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“They'll want everything to eat that’s 
on Coney Island!” went on Addie. 

“We'll take a lunch and have a pic- 
nic. We've got it all planned. I'll fix 
it up myself,” asserted Harry de- 
terminedly. 

Addie saw that the Coney trip was 
a settled thing. 

“It might be that I could get a half 
day off and go along with you,” she 
said. “We aren’t much rushed just 
now.” 

“Oh, goody, goody, mother!” 

“Oh, I jus’ can hardly wait!” 

“We'll have a real, real picnic!” 

Addie secured her half day off, as 
she had anticipated, and accompanied 
the picnic party. By careful manipula- 
tion and a word of unsuspected sugges- 
tion here and there, the saloon districts 
were fairly well avoided. 

The outing turned out quite a suc- 
Three more fascinated little girls 
stepped forth from the scenic 

ay. The trio of golden, bobbing 

ads were all but twisted off their 
shoulders. At the “Carryall” they 
seethed with excitement. By the time 
they reached the “Jack Rabbit” and the 
“Ocean Wave” they were reeling with 
joy 

Everything had gone so well that on 
the way home Addie relaxed her vigi- 
lance a little. At a busy corner, Harry 
said suddenly : 

“You people wait here a few minutes. 
I'll be right back.” 

He was gone before 
frame a word of protest. 

In about ten minutes, he returned, 
and upon discovering that she could de- 
tect no odor on his breath Addie’s 
spirits began to mount. Then suddenly 
she remembered the scores of breath- 
killing devices, to any or all of which 
Harry would most certainly resort, and 
her elation went as swiftly as it had 
come. 

The next day brought no particular 
change over the preceding ones except 


Addie could 
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that, when Addie, on her return from 
work, began to prepare a “gooseberry 
fluff” to be eaten for dessert for the 
evening meal, Harry announced rather 
abruptly : 

“ll just take a run down street a 
few minutes. I'll be back in time for 
supper.” 

“Lollie go, too?’ came from his 
youngest daughter, with an expectant 
smile. 

“No, Lollie’s tired. You stay with 
mother,” he answered brusquely, and 
swung out of the little flat. 

Addie turned to her oldest daughter. 

“Gracie, does daddy go off and leave 
you alone sometimes when mother’s 
gone?” 

“Y-yes,” answered Gracie after sol- 
emn reflection. ‘SYestahday he does. 
And to-day.” : 

Lollie elbowed her small self in be- 
tween her mother and Gracie. 

“Mummer, I wisht yOu had some nice 
rings and beads like the lady what 
walked to the Park with daddy and us 
to-day.” 

“What kind of a lady?” 
sharply. 

“Oh, a—a ” Lollie stuck fast. 

“A lady with buckles,” Dora thrust 
in, her eyes round and interested, “and 
a silk dress!” 

“A kind of—of—nice silly lady,” 
Gracie pieced out, “what laughs all the 
time. But we don’t like her, ’cuz she 
talked a long while—and sat by daddy 
on the bench—and he wouldn’t play 
with us!” 

Addie stepped across the hall to Mrs. 
Bunt’s 

“Harry’s begun it,” she announced 
stoically. “He slips out by himself 
every so often. It may be drink, or it 
may be dope, and maybe a woman, too.” 
Addie had long ago lost all her illu- 
sions, had come to view life with ex- 
pectation dead. ‘Anyhow, he hasn’t 
drunk enough of anything so far to 
make him ugly, and I’m certainly thank- 


” 


asked Addie 
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ful for that! But there’s always a lull 
before a storm with Harry, and he'll be 
breaking out worse’n ever ’most any 
minute,” 

A few minutes later, back in her own 
flat, Addie, distraught with apprehen- 
sion, awaited Harry’s return. He came 
in half an hour, and, as before, there 
Was no outward sign as to what he had 
or had not done. He talked a bit dis- 
connectedly and mentioned a pool hall, 
which added no ease to Addie’s mind. 

The next day—the fifth of his fur- 
lough—differed very little from the 
others. 

The sixth day, at the supper table, 
Harry announced that he had made an 
appointment to go down again to the 
poolroom and spend the evening with 
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as she was spreading out the rug, he appeared in the doorway. 
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an old pal; he wanted to tell this pal all 
about camp life to encourage him to 
enlist. 

As soon as Harry had gone, Addie 
put the children to bed, shoved their 
couch back into a corner, pulled the 
bureatt out so as to shield her babies 
from possible missiles, and sat down to 
await the cataclysm. 

As the evening dragged along, she 
grew more and fearful. Ten 
o'clock came. Listening to every creak 
of the stairs, she suddenly bethought 
herself of the writing desk. The next 
moment she had it drawn out into the 
kitchen and concealed behind the 
clothesrack. 

At ten-thirty she began to pace the 
floor, every nerve on edge. The May 
moonlight streamed into the room. The 
stairs continued to creak now and then, 
as the other dwellers wandered in. 

Then, at eleven, as Addie’s nerves 
seemed stretched to the breaking point, 
came a heavy step at the outer door. 
Breathlessly she waited, standing be- 
hind the dining table. 


more 


The door opened, 
and Harry came slowly in. 
~¥ ott 


hadn’t 


ought to have waited 
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“Addie,” he said, “are 


you lifting these things off the neighbors?” 
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up,” he said drowsily and, proceeding 
at once to the bedroom, pulled off his 
boots and prepared to retire. 

Addie waited until all sounds from 
the inner room had ceased. Then she 
stole across to. Mrs. Bunt, who often 
sat up late knitting. 

“Well, Harry’s in,” she said whitely, 
“amd whatever it is he’s taking, it 
hasn’t excited him none yet, Heaven be 
praised! Must be an awful weak sub- 
stitute of some kind.” 

“Well, I hope they don’t run out of 
that there subst’tute!” said Mrs. Bunt 
fervently. 

The next day, when Addie returned 
from work at half-past five, she found 
that her worrisome spouse had given 
the little flat its weekly cleaning up of 
mopping and dusting. To Addie’s tired 
muscles this assistance was very grate- 
ful. 

“There aren’t but two days and a half 
left,” she counted; and with that she 
stepped recklessly across to Mrs. 
Bunt’s, brought forth the prettiest of 
the blue-and-white rag rugs, and pro- 
ceeded to put it down. 

She had supposed Harry too deeply 
engrossed in peeling a pineapple at the 
citchen sink to notice her action. How- 
ever, just as she was spreading out the 
rug, he appeared unexpectedly in the 
iving-room doorway. 

“Addie,” he said, “are you lifting 
these things off the neighbors?” 

“N-no, it’s—it’s ours,” Addie man- 
aged to stammer. “It was—over to 
Mrs. Bunt’s.” 

“\Well—er—Addie”—he cleared his 
throat, then stepped nervously over to 


the window—“why, ‘Captain Givens 


will be in New York in a day or so, and 
he said he’d drop around and look me 
up. I know he’d like to see Lollie and 


Dora and Gracie’—an unconscious 
pride brightened Harry’s eyes—‘and 
I'd like to have the place looking as well 
as it could. How’d it be to buy a little 
furniture on the installment plan? I 
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been slipping out and pricing some at 
the stores round here. . I got some 
pretty good rates last night off a new 
fellow that’s just starting up. I could 
spare quite a slice out of my pay until 
it’s settled for. How about getting a 
few chairs and curtains and pretty- 
looking things 

“We got some!” cried Dora. “Over 
to Mis’ Buntses! Some pretty curtains 
an’ a beaut’ful lamp an’ chairs an’— 
an’ a screen an’ a nice looking-glass 
an’ % 

Harry gazed puzzledly down at his 
daughter. - 

“Why do we keep our furniture over 
at Mrs. Bunt’s ?” 

Addie was completely taken aback. 

“Why—er ” she stammered, and 
could not go on. 

Harry waited, turning toward her 
questioningly. 

“W-well, some of—of them—are— 
are kind of breakable,” she finally got 
out. 

“Were you afraid I’d smash them up 
—or—pawn them?” 

Addie flushed clear out to the edges 
of her ears, but she did not reply. 

In silence her-husband regarded her, 
a quizzical smile at length spreading 
over his face. Then in a different tone 
—slowly and carefully—he began to 
talk. 

“T got all out of the habit of drink- 
ing soon after I went into the army,” 
he said. “My sobering up is such old 
stuff now that I even forgot to tell you.” 
He leaned against the window, hands 
in pockets. “You see, shortly after I 
got to camp, I promised the colonel I 
wouldn’t drink any more. I tell you 
that colonel’s one fine fellow—straight 
as a string and sound clear through! 
And after he’d gone and took particular 
pains with me, I couldn’t go back on 
him! Then he went and set me to keep- 
ing the other fellows straight! So of 
course I had to walk pretty straight 
myself, or they’d have the laugh on me. 
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Why, even the lieutenant 
me, he says, “Harry, you're a 
natured cuss, 
lot with 
take it 


first says to 

sood- 
ind you could do quite a 
fellows They d 
from you because you got a 
And, 


hours 


dunes other 
pleasant sort of manner with you.’ 
‘Add, that outdoor life and reg’lar 
does wonders! I never 
drink! 


even want to 
The colonel thinks that I’m so 
well built up now physically that I'll 
want to drink again. Wh 
the banner temp’rance man! Honest to 
Mike, if you told some of those new 
guys I used to be an old soak, they'd 
think you was kidding ’em!” 
“I ain't 
brusquely. 
She stood staring out of the window 
a a moment or two. Then she turned 
rd the interior of 
Jer eyes eel somehow ¢ 
which 


never y, Im 


telling ’em,” said Addie 


the room. 
come to life. A 
had been 
several 


stranger to 
face ior 
blossomed out. 
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above 
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portion of her weariness and cynicism. 
The next instant she smiled in a girlish 
and said: 

.et’s all go to a movie to-night ! 
a bit 


way 
’'m 
dying to 
little blue 
and 


I’m 
I’ve got a pre 
dress in at Mrs. Bunt’s 


1 
[ 


tired, and just 


go to one! 
myself, 
tarted to fluff out 

“Say, Harry,” she asked, as she 
pinned a soft lock carefully over one 
ear, ‘who was the good-looking girl that 
was joshing you down at the 
other day? told me about her.” 

“Oh, that was Milly Whitcomb,” re- 
plied Harry absently. ‘Told me about 
all her beaus. Said she was coming up 
you. Milly’s getting kind of gay 
I wouldn’t want her up much 
around the children.” 

The sound of a fife 


she s ver hair. 


Park the 
Gracie 


to see 


here 


and drum and 
hoarse commands came 
faintly up from the street. 

ain’t this a terrible war?” 


“T’ll be elad 


said 


awful when it’s 


YOU CAME 


ed in the leaves 
! 
stole the 


cool, wet scent 


the eg s had | ent, 
ned < < ind | 
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ght and swift like an eager flame— 


Then close into my arms. 


Your 


raincoat was 


all sp 


lashed 


and wet. 


Your lips were cool as lilacs. 


And when it rains, 
The keen, wet s 


I cannot quite forget 
sent of lilacs, 


And your searching lips, 
That stormy night you came. 


K. Van SLYKE. 
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VICTOR PERARD 


A little adventure in business that took place in the Atlantic 
City shop of “Mademoiselle Fifi”, told by a real humorist. 


Y LANDLORD, Mr. Thomas, 

came into my “Mademoiselle 

Fifi” shop one day while a 

salesman from the Gotham Gown Com- 

pany was trying to stock me up on sum- 
mer novelties. 

“Excuse me,” I said, and took Mr. 
Thomas back to the fitting room, where 
we could talk. 

He had on.a new white flannel suit 
and had just come from the sunny 
boardwalk, where the people always 
seem so happy and carefree. I knew, 
though, that it wasn’t the boardwalk or 
the soft ocean air that made him look 
so cheered up. Really, he seemed chip- 
per enough to let, his wife have some 
money. Of course I grew suspicious. 
“It’s about your new 


“ 


lease,” he be- 
(’ll have to have more money 
a renewal.” 


So that was it! 


for 
Business rentals are 
always unbelievably high in resorts; 
when I tell you that I pay forty-five 
hundred for my little space, you’re sure 
to say that my brain is missing badly 
in number-one lobe. But that’s what 
Mr. Thomas collects from me. 

‘More!” I exclaimed. “Why, I’m 
paying enough now to keep a centipede 
in silk socks!” 

Vr e a in Dan = c = 
Yes; and you’re making a fortune 
from the idiot women shoppers,” he re- 
minded me. And he grinned. “If I 
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ever see my wife in one of these board- 
walk stores, I'll have her up in insanity 
proceedings. The rental will be a thou- 
sand dollars more this season.” 

“Whew! <A thousand dollars!” 

“Everybody,” he went on, excusing 
himself, “fis making money tlMese days. 
I naturally want mine. Why, my 
brother-in-law, out in Ohio, cleaned up 
eight hundred thousand with a patent 
auto spring in the last two years. His 
wife is bringing the girls to the shore 
pretty soon, and they’ll stop at the Ma- 
rine Villa, I and make an 
awful splurge. How are my wife and 
I to keep up with ’em, Miss Glidden, if 
1 don’t pass the buck along the line? 
That’s what I want to know.” 


suppose, 
41 
ul 


“But,” I tried to argue, “you want 
too much.” 

“No,” he declared, “not when you 
stop to think that my swell sister from 
New York the Villa. She and 
her husband have made a barrel of 
money lately in the ladies’-wear line— 
from the profiteer people who go to 
New York from everywhere. No, that 
raise must stand.” 

He got up to go, and I followed him 
out, almost bumping into that salesman 


$ a4 
is at 


who had been snooping close to the fit- 
He at me 
Mr. Thomas to get 
Then he said: 


ting-room doot. 
while | for 
out of the place. 


winked 
waited 
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“T couldn’t help overhearing, and all 
I got to say is, it’s tough. A thousand- 
dollar raise!” 

“He’s an old robber!” I snapped. 
“But I'll get even some way!” 

“It ain’t beyond me to do a favor for 
a good customer like you,” that sales- 
man said. “Listen—you can pass that 
thousand on in a little turnover.” 

He rubbed his hands together and 
chuckled. Then he kind of whispered 
his scheme to me, and I don’t say that 
I didn’t get interested from the very 
first words. It seemed that his house 
had made up a lot of evening gowns out 
of chiffon cloth, and something in the 
new dyes had rotted the material. 

“Tf you catch hold of it at the seams 
and pull,” he told me, “the whole 
thing comes apart—whurrup! Them 
gowns was thrown back on our hands 
by the Polski & Zinn people out in In- 
diana, and, believe me, the lines is great 
for the Western trade! You get a lot 
of them hicks here, Miss Glidden, from 
Michigan and points West, so you're 
sure of your market. But I wasn’t 
thinking so much of them hicks.” 

“Well?” I put in. 

“Of other parties. Those gowns was 
made to retail at a hundred and fifty, 
and you can have any number you want 
of ’em for a ten-dollar note each!” 

“Now,” I said, “you know I don’t do 
that kind of business.” 

A girl will always try to keep. her 
self-respect, even though she knows she 
won’t do it. I couldn’t help thinking 
of Paul Baxter and what he’d think of 
me for going into such a deal. He had 
made a million in motors, but he hadn’t 
cheated anybody. Paul’s example has 
been a good influence over me when the 
temptations haven’t had too much punch 
to them. However, that salesman was 
a good talker. 

“You don’t do that kind of business 
even when a robber landlord forces 
you to?” 

“Well,” I admitted, “that’s different.” 
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“Sure it is, especially when you're 
planning to sell the stuff right in his 
family—to his wife or daughters or 
something.” 

“A cute-looking little wife!” 
claimed, beginning to understand. 

“Ye-ah!” He grinned. “Them’s the 
parties to put anything you want to over 
on. I'll ship a bunch of Paris labels, 
too!” 

I ended by ordering six of those 
gowns, though the traveling man 
wanted me to take six dozen. 

“Get your landlord’s wife in the 
store, and she’ll buy her head off when 
she sees what you got,” he persisted. 
“Why, them evening gowns are regu- 
lar Countess Leska models!” 

But I wouldn’t take more than six. 

“Some time I’m going to be the sole 
retailer on the boardwalk for the real 
Countess Leska things,” I sighed, “and 
I can’t afford to get a crooked reputa- 
tion. 


I ex- 


I’ll make my business so popular 
that the countess will have to come to 
me.” 

“That’s the way to have spirit,” 
agreed the traveling man. “The Babe 
Glidden shop is known all over now, 
and you’re sure to make it famous. I 
saw the countess on the boardwalk yes- 
terday. Maybe, if you make a swell 
window display, she’ll drop in to see 
you.” 

Of course I let all that about the 
countess just go in at one ear and turn 
around and come out again. No travel- 
ing salesman can jolly me by hinting 
that any window I’m likely to get up 
would interest a woman of such artistic 
tastes as “the Countess Leska. You 
know about her, certainly. She made 
a big hit designing clothes. I’d heard 
that she was a regular patron of the 
resort, but I'd never seen her. People 
said she was a tall, slender person, very 
French in her dress and as ladylike as 
a shirt-waist buyer who’s been to New 
York twice. Shopkeepers along the 
boardwalk had tried to have their places 
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named as the exclusive Leska shop, but 
they hadn’t succeeded. It was well 
known that the place that stocked those 
models would be simply made. 

While I was thinking about all this 
sort of thing, Mr. Thomas dropped in 
again. He came to tell me that I could 
have until July before making my first 
rental payment at the new rate. So I 
thought I’d lay my foundation for get- 
ting even. I told him what a fine line 
of evening gowns I had just ordered, 
and said he could have one for his wife 
cheap—say a hundred. He ought to 
patronize a good tenant once in a while, 
J hinted. You may be sure I knew he’d 
go home and mention what I said. He 
was a wise resort property owner, but 
he’dtell his wife that if shewent near my 
shop, he’d take away her spending 
money and she wouldn’t have any more 
gum to chew for a year, and just as 
sure as he’d do that, she’d be crazy to 
come and see what I had. 

I talked quite a while to him of the 
Leska models, and how ambitious I was 
to have the exclusive agency, and all 
that. Perhaps I gave him the notion 
that getting it was a possibility. 

“Do you know the countess?” he 
asked. He seemed awfully interested. 

“No,” I answered, “I never saw her. 
But my ‘Mademoiselle Fifi’? shop has 
a fine reputation, and she’s likely to 
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walk in any day and make a deal with 
me, 

“I might help some,” he offered, in 
an absent sort of a way. “I could rec- 
ommend you to her—tell her what good 
pay you are and how you've built up a 
big trade among the swell hotel people.” 

“Thanks,” I said, but I didn’t press 
along that line. The grasping thing! 
He saw that whatever would boost my 
income meant that I could stand another 
rent advance after a while. That’s the 
way with landlords. But while he sat 
there gloating over the possibilities iu 
my business future, I had my own little 
chuckle. I knew women. 


> 
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A day or two later, I had it proved 
to me that I knew them. My landlord’s 
wife stopped out in front of my shop 
and looked in the window. And you 
can just believe that | had a good laugh 
all to myself over it! I already saw at 
least a part of my thousand dollars 
coming back to me. So, later, when the 
shipment arrived, I couldn’t get one 
of those pretty evening gowns in my 
window quickly enough—a_ beautiful 
thing in pink, and I displayed it alone, 
backed by a draping of cream-white 
satin. It was a wicked temptation, that 
lure of dress goods! As soon as I saw 
the women on the boardwalk crowding 
and milling out in front to get a look 
at my window, I knew that those 
dresses would not be long on my hands. 
If I wanted to unload them in the land- 
lord’s family, I'd have to get that cute 
little wife on the scene in a hurry, I 
made up my mind. 

It was the second day after I ex- 
hibited the model, I think, that my 
chance to sell not one, but all of the 
gowns right in the bosom of my land- 
lord’s family, almost, came in a most 
astonishing way. One of those warm 
days it was—a lazy seashore day, bright 
with sunlight. I had stepped out in 
front of my “Mademoiselle Fifi” shop 
to watch the boardwalk crowds, when 
seven people rushed up. They were 
tremendously excited. One was a 
dumpy little woman with a figure like 
a roll of carpet and a fat, round face 
just about half furnished in the way of 
a nose. It was so snubby it lddked like 
the beginning of an accident. The 
others in the group were girls—old girls 
and young girls, six of them. 
were all talking—and = talkinge—and 
talking! As soon as they got inside the 
shop, I knew that some one had been 
married, 


They 


“We want to look at evening gowns,” 


began the dumpy woman. “My 
brother’s wife, Mrs. Thomas, told me 
that you have some beautiful ones.” 
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“More!” I exclaimed. 


“They have to be ready by seven 
o’clock this evening,” put in one of the 
younger girls. 

“Of course,” chirruped another, “you 
read in the papers about our brother 
Sam running away and marrying 
Myrtle de Clair, the famous motion- 
picture actress!” She spoke the last 
words in a very important manner. 

“Hush,” advised the dumpy lady. 
“We mustn’t brag so much. We're 
here on business.” 

“You are related to Mrs. Thomas?” 
I inquired. 

“T’'m Mrs. explained my 
roll of carpet, “and I’m a connection by 
marriage. The girls and I are stopping 
at the Marine Villa Hotel.” 

“Oh,” I said. This outfit was the 
wife and daughters of Mr. Thomas’ 
brother-in-law from Ohio, then—the 
family that had an eight-hundred-thou- 


sand-dollar bank account. And before 
b 


Seeley,” 





“Why, I’m paying enough now to keep a centipede in silk socks!” 


many minutes it came out that my six 
gowns were as good as sold—right in 
the landlord’s family! As I talked to 
those people, I could almost see’ Mr. 
Thomas hustling around to my place in 
a couple of days, trying to get me to 
refund the purchase money and bring 
about peace in his family connection. A 
crowd of angry women would never 
stop holding a grudge against his wife 
for recommending my place. It looked 
to me as if I had a big, heavy club to 
hold over that man. 

Mrs. Seeley told something about the 
occasion during the bargaining. 

“Of course the girls have plenty of 
clothes, but we want something real 
stylish and Eastern for the reception 
and dance we’re giving at the hotel for 
Sammy and his new wife this evening.” 

“Our clothes,” put in the youngest 
girl, “were all made in Ohio, and 
they don’t seem to have any style.” 
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“Nonnie!” exclaimed the mother. 

“Tt’s true. Think of us meeting that 
famous moving-picture beauty in the 
things Miss Simpkins made for us!” 

One of the older girls confirmed the 
child’s words. 

“Our clothes will never do. But 
these gowns you have are just the 
thing!” 

“Can you deliver them by seven 
o'clock this evening?” asked the snubby- 
nosed mother. 

“Yes,” I told her. 

So right there she produced nine hun- 
dred dollars in bank notes from her bag 
and handed them over. Honestly, for 
a minute I felt so rich I just wanted to 
whirl around and around like a combi- 
nation knob. You couldn’t have forced 
me to sell a mere twenty-five-dollar 
waist all during the afternoon, I was 
so monetarily inflated. All that wealth 
made me feel so good that I didn’t bank 
it that day. Instead, I hid it in my fit- 
ting room, where I could go and fool 

1 it now and then. In fact, every- 

ng about that deal made me feel good. 
There would be quick action on those 
They were to be tried out that 
very evening and in the hardest kind of 
Dancing! By nine that eve- 
ing | was nervous, though. 

| think I felt like the conspirator must 
feel who has wound up a bomb to go off 
at two-thirty a. m., and is waiting for 
the explosion to happen. You see, I 
knew what to expect of the material in 
those gowns, and I was very sure that 
the party at the hotel would have some 
drawbacks. And then a drawback was 
sure to happen in my store in the morn- 
ing! The feeling was shivery. It 
didn’t take much imagination to see a 
mad woman, with a fat 


rown 
fyowns.,. 


-rvice, 


face and the 


first story of a real nose, jumping up 
and down in the middle of my store and 
roaring out words of fright. That chap- 
ter was a foregone conclusion, as was 


the ballroom scene. But while I could 


picture the happenings at that dance, I 
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was Curious to see them. So, naturally, 
I called up Paul Baxter on the tele- 
phone, as I always do when I think I’m 
going to do something crazy, and gave 
him a sketchy story of what had hap- 
pened-and my idea of what was on the 
cards. He said:. 

“Babe dear, slip into something like 
a girl ought to wear to a party, and I'll 
call for you in ten minutes.” 

“You’re out of your head,” I re- 
marked, “asking a girl fo do all that in 
ten minutes! Also, would you mind 
telling me why?” 

“T’ll make it fifteen minutes, and 
that'll give you time to whittle a point 
on your lip-stick and dress with care,” 
Paul said. “I’m going to take my baby 
girl to that dance.” 

“Paul!” 

“Anybody can loiter around a hotel 
ballroom,” he assured me, “especially 
people who are well dressed.” 

“Whee!” I cried. “I'll bet I get 
killed !” 

“Let’s hope for something mild like 
that,” Paul wished on me. “You have 
deftly planned for my idea of a mas- 
sacre.” 

He came around in his beautiful im- 
ported limousine, and I was ready to go 
inside of an hour. We drew up in 
front of the Marine Villa a little after 
ten, and you’d have thought we were 
all the Liberty Bonds, we looked so 
prosperous. Mrs. Seeley and_ her 
party were not hard to locate. Paul 
found out that she’d tipped a clerk to 
round up all the guests of the hotel who 
could be persuaded to come to it, so 
there was quite a crowd in the ballroom. 
Young Mr. Sammy Seeley and _ his 
screen bride were still being congratu- 
lated by a lot of close friends they’d 
never seen before when we joined the 
group near the door. We stayed: out- 
side. The orchestra had begun, and 
there were several dancers on the floor. 
One was a Seeley girl. 
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“Paul,” I whispered, feeling suddenly 
faint, “I really ought not to be here.” 

“Babe,” he answered, “whatever hap- 
pens, I'll protect you.” 

“There aren’t enough of you,” I ob- 
jected. 

A moment later, I clutched at his arm 
with both hands and gasped. The 
Seeley girl had come around close to 
where we were, and I saw a little rip 
starting under her right arm. The 
thing was happening! 

“Take me away, Paul!” I begged. 

3ut he, being a man, hadn’t noticed 
what I’d seen. All he could see was 
the moving-picture darling who, with 
her new husband, had stepped out into 
the howl of the jazz. 

“See her wiggle!” he urged enthu- 
siastically. 

And I knew when he talked with 
such feeling that there was nothing for 
me to do but stay and endure my tor- 
ture. For a moment, I tried to hope 
that at least a few of the Seeley girls 
didn’t dance, but I might as well have 
wished for what I really wanted for 
Christmas. All of them were dancers, 
and most of them seemed to think that 
a girl couldn’t dance unless she was a 
contortionist. They knew more steps 
than there are in the Washington Monu- 
ment. And they seemed perfectly fas- 
cinated with all the movements where 
you have to stretch or throw yourself 
around retklessly. 

The oldest girl, who was about 
twenty-eight and constructed for such 
dainty tasks as moving pianos, hadn’t 
been on the floor two minutes before 
she stepped out skittishly and r-r-ri-pp! 
went a seam in her skirt. Her face 
flamed red with angry embarrassment, 
and she had her partner lead her away 
to where there were pins, I suppose— 
pins or a sewing machine. 

“T really think, Paul,” I said, “that 
we'd enjoy a picture show more than 
this.” 

“Impossible!” he 


declared. “Just 
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watch that movie girl! I think 
learned to dance in Egypt!” 

I simply couldn’t get him to go. There 
he stood in the doorway, peeking over 
the heads of the people at that screen 
star and saying, “Oh!” every time she 
varied her wobble. Enough onlookers 
were between me and the ballroom to 
shield me from the dancers, but I was 
afraid every minute, just the same. 
During an intermission, I saw another 
of the Seeley girls go to her mother 
and have a quick, mad conference. | 
made up my mind that I hadn’t seen all 
the damage. Then the music jazzed 
again. 

I don’t know why I didn’t run out 
while I had time, but I didn’t. Per- 
haps it was that curiosity and morbid 
lure a girl so often feels in the presence 
of crime and disaster. Before the or- 
chestra had got fairly going, another 
Seeley skirt ripped in two places. To 
bring danger closer to me, Mrs. Seeley 
had wandered near the doorway and 
was beaming happily at all the people 
there whom she didn’t know. Then 
suddenly she caught a glimpse of the 
face I was trying to hide, and frowned. 
Just at that moment, the seventeen- 
year-old daughter ran up and sobbed: 

“Oh, mother, look!” 

She turned her back and showed the 
material of her gown almost in shreds 
from her neck to her waist. 

“T slipped,” she wailed, “and the boy 
who was dancing with me tried to hold 
me, and the whole dress just went to 
pieces!” 

You may be sure that I tried to get 
away then. But that woman was too 
quick for me. She actually dived 
through the crowd. 

“IT don’t know what you’re doing 
here,” she exclaimed, “but I can im- 
agine! You knew what was going to 
happen and came to see the wreckage! 
You may expect to see me to-morrow 
morning !” 

She glared at me for a moment and 


she 





And before many minutes it came out that my six gowns were 


as good as sold—right in the 


landlord’s family. 


then went over to her party, turning 
her back with a great deal of emphasis. 
| put up my hand to my hair, instine- 
tively, for I could almost feel those fat- 
fingers raking through it. Her rush had 
left me with wobbly knees—the excite- 
you know—and I was mighty 
ad to feel Paul’s hand on my arm. He 
that place and into his 
car and tried to get hold of my hand, 


ment, 
7 
o| 


ot me out of 


as he usually does. 


’ 


“ey 
| 
b> 


abe,” he began, “‘she’s on the war- 


course,” I admitted, 
ind he held. 

u've put me off so long, Babe,” 
nt on, 


tugging a! 


“that I was beginning to 
But, you'll 

help you run away from this 
trouble now, won’t you? We can get 
a license, and you'll never have any 
more business bothers.” 


‘pr ‘ 
Ink there wasnt any use. 


“Paul,” I said, sitting up straight, “I 
never ran away from anything in my 
life, and I’m not going to begin now.” 

“But she has grounds for a lawsuit!” 

“T know she'll want her money back,” 
I told him, “but I'll fight her. Yes, I 
will! Her brother, Mr. Thomas, has 
t about the lease 
because he knows I have made my stand 
too valuable to move. 
rent increase on to her, 
family, Paul.” 
Babe——” 

“Yes, it is. 
money, 


aken advantage of me 


I’ve passed that 
It’s all in the 


“Now, — 
If I don’t refund her 
she’ll make life miserable for 
the whole Thomas 


mending me—she 


tribe for recom- 
and her six daugh- 
\nd I can make this one proph- 
will show up to- 
morrow and try to get me to do what 
he calls ‘the right the 


vers, 
esy, Paul—Thomas 


thing’—give 
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money back, so he’ll have a little peace 
in his family. And I'll do it if a 

“If what?” 

“T’ll take back the gowns and return 
the money if Thomas will agree not to 
increase my rent this year. Paul, I’ve 
got that man where I want him!” 

Paul stopped fighting for my hand 
and stared at me in admiration. 

“Babe Glidden,” he cried, “that movie 
girl may have had a glorious Egyptian 
style, but your brain would crack a 
safe!” 

When a girl’s mental powers are 
praised by a man, it makes her almost 
silly. I felt my eyes droop under his 
look. 

“T hope you’re sincere,” I whispered. 

“My dear,” he answered, “you plot 
so cleverly that if you were a trust, 
Congress would investigate you!” 

We came to Where I lived about that 
time, and as I suspected that Paul 
would shift from his compliments to 
matrimonial arguments, I told him to 
go home. The way my plan was work- 
ing put my mind at rest, and I awoke in 
the morning after a refreshing sleep, 
which was not at all disturbed by any 
forebodings. That Mrs. Seeley was at 
a white heat, of course, and I expected 
an outrageous but I was not 
afraid. I meant to be firm and fight 
to the last ditch. That’s the way people 
get things. 

I’ve learned that it isn’t always easy 
to predict what is going to happen. 
When I went to my ‘Mademoiselle 
Fifi” shop, I looked for a most terrible 
row, all ready to start. Instead, it 
seemed that the sun had arisen on my 
lucky day. About eleven o’clock the 
most wonderful woman came in—a tall, 
slender, regal person. She was of such 
striking appearance that I just stood 
still and stared when I saw her walk 
through the doorway. 

“You have a very attractive shop,” 
she began, when I approached her. 

“IT try to make it so,” I replied, 


scene, 
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looking her over and marveling at the 
elegant clothes she wore. They were 
quite perfect. I knew at once that they 
came from Fifth Avenue and that they 
had cost enough to buy a nice little 
house and lot. Her gown was one of 
those very late Countess Leska models, 
as French as a chef’s dialect. She 
didn’t ask to see anything in particular 
but started to wander about the place, 
looking at things very closely. I was 
puzzled to know why. After a while, 
she stopped by a chair, studied me for 
a moment, and dropped into it. 

“There is no Leska shop on _ the 
boardwalk,’* she remarked. 

“No.” 

“The line would sell?” 

“Tremendously !” 

“There should be a shop where those 
models are exclusively featured,’ she 
went on, as if arguing with herself. “A 
Countess Leska shop.” 

I scarcely breathed, for something 
was dawning on me. The woman raised 
her eyes to mine, and there was a funny 
little expression in them. 

“Don’t. you think so?” 

“Oh,” I gasped, “yes, I do!” 

As I saw it, my opportunity had 
come. JT remembered what the traveling 
man had said about the countess being 
at one of the hotels. I knew, too, that 
it was only a matter of time until those 
models would have an exclusive home 
on the boardwalk. And it didn’t take 
me two seconds to piece the whole situ- 
ation together and see in that magnifi- 
cently gowned woman before me the 
Countess Leska herself ! 

For a moment, I was unable to talk. 
The possibilities were so tremendous 
that I felt overwhelmed. Within me 
was that girl instinct to call for help— 
to shift the responsibility to a man. And 
as if one were being provided to fit my 
case, Paul walked up to the door at 
that moment. He saw that I was busy 
and did not come in, which left me quite 
as helpless as before. When I could 
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make myself speak, I managed to say 
somewhat calmly : 

“The right shop would make a splen- 
did success with those Leska models.” 

“Yes, indeed. Had you ever thought 
of handling them yourself?” 

There! It had come! My chance! 
Why, a line of those gowns would run 
up my sales to auto-buying figures! I 
would be made! 

“T’d love to!” I cried. 

The woman smiled, as if she very 
well knew how anxious I was. And 
then, without any warning whatever, a 
loud, angry voice filled the room. We 
both turned toward the door as if we 
had been twisted around by the same 
crank. Mrs. Seeley was there. 

“I want the proprietor!” she yelled. 

She had a big bundle under her arm 
—those gowns! As soon as I recog- 
nized her, my heart went right straight 
down into the paper stuff that they 
stick on the bottoms of shoes, these 
days, for soles. Mrs. Seeley had come 
to raise a big row about those miserable 
evening dresses, and I knew that neither 
the Countess Leska nor anybody else 
who demanded reliability in an estab- 
lishment would consider my shop when 
that story came out. My big chance 
was gone! 

Mrs. Seeley peered about the place 
until she saw me and then came straight 
to where I was. 

“l am here to demand satisfaction !” 
she announced. 

“Yes—madam,” I stammered. 

I stared from her to the wonderful 
person who had suggested such a rosy 
future to me and then back to her 
pudgy, indignant face again. She was 
full of fight. If Paul would only come 
in! 


, 


she went 


“You know why I am here,’ 
on. “You were at the hotel last night 
and saw my daughters humiliated. You 
are a swindler!” 

“Madam!” I cried. 
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Look at 


‘ 


“Don’t you 
these dresses !” 

She dumped her bundle on_ the 
counter and opened it. J clutched at a 
corner of the paper, trying to draw it 
over the mutilated creations, but she 
pushed my hand away. 

“No wonder you’re ashamed to have 
your other customers see them!” she 
snapped. Facing the seated woman, she 
continued: “These things were sold to 
me yesterday as a good grade of mer- 
chandise. Last night my daughters 
wore them to dance in, and they went 
to pieces. .Every last one of them!” 

“There must be some mistake *T 
weakly ventured. 

“There is, and you made it! I de- 
mand that -you refund the money I 
paid !” 

The woman in the chair began to 
speak, and my heart actually stood still. 
I expected—anything ! 

“Tf I may make a suggestion, I’d say 
that often a shopkeeper is fooled by the 
wholesaler,” she softly insinuated. I 
dared to look at «her, and saw the lid 
of her left eye droop in a slow wink. 
“Shopkeepers can’t really afford to sell 
a poor quality for first-grade mer- 
chandise. Most of them will adjust 
misunderstandings. It always pays bet- 
ter in the long run.” 

I was completely dumfounded. There 
she sat, calmly telling me that she 
understood perfectly what I had done 
and advising me to adjust the matter 
and be a little more careful in the 
future. I still-had my chance! You 
may rightly believe that I acted in a 
hurry. 

“Madam,” I said to Mrs. Seeley, “it 
is‘my rule to make every customer a 
satisfied patron. If for any reason the 
goods you bought have disappointed 
you, I shall gladly return the money 
you paid for them.” 

“That’s what I came for,” she told me 
in a hard voice. 

“Very well.” 


madam’ me! 
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*T am here to demand satisfaction!” she announced. 


a swindler!” 


. 


I went back to my fitting room and 
got the nine hundred dollars from 
where I had hidden it.” Returning, I 
gave it to her. She carefully counted 
it and then turned to the woman in the 
chair. 

“All 
worked. 

The wonderful person arose, chuck- 
ling. 


right, Min,” 
Come: on.” 


she said. “i 


“T think we were pretty smart!” she 
gurgled. 

Of course I hadn’t the slightest idea 
what it was all about. I stood there, my 
eyes wide and my lips apart. Mrs. 
Seeley stuffed the bank notes into her 
bag. 

“Mr. Thomas told me that I didn’t 
have any chance at all of getting my 
money back from a boardwalk shop,” 
she remarked with a wicked grin. “But 
it takes a couple of to 
things!” 

Still 
quite 
showed 
more: 

“Min, his sister from 
New York—heard what he said about 


women do 


[ didn’t understand, and I am 
certain that my appearance 


it. That woman explained 


here—she’s 


you being crazy to 
get the Leska mod- 
els. She thought of 
a plan. She came in 
to get on the good 
side of you——’” 

a 1S le | 
claimed, the 
ent trick flashing 
through my mind. 
“She isn’t the count- 
ess at all!” 

They BoOtH 
laughed, and Mrs. 
Seeley rubbed it in 
some more. 

“The exclusive 
shop!” they 

like two 

schoolgirls, and 
walked out. 

It had happened so quickly that for 
a moment I was stunned. My brain 
was numb. But after an interval I saw 
it all only too clearly. It was plain that 
Mr. Thomas had too many relatives for 
me! That “swell sister” had played 
the countess well that she had 
knocked my crooked little plan all to 
pieces! Getting me all excited about 
being the exclusive Leska retailer and 
having a swindled customer walk in just 
at the ‘right nioment! 


ex- 
appar- 


4% 


{ ee 


af 


c . 
Leska 
ciggled, 


SO 


I was getting out my handkerchief 
for a when Paul walked in. 1 
almost ran to him. 

“T never want to see any more busi- 
ness!” T wailed. 

“You'll marry me 


cry 


now, 

[f you can even look at 

tried to short change and wasn’t clever 
enough !” 

“That scheme didn’t work?’ 

“No,” 

“Babe, I’m glad. A man doesn’t like 
to think of the girl he really cares about 
mixing up in trick finance.” 

“T wasn’t made for it. I 
enough brains!” 


, 


haven't 


Very quickly we got a proper interval 
yq & $ 
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between us. Mr. Thomas came run- 
ning in, all out of breath. 

“Never mind those two fool women, 
Miss Glidden!” he exploded. “They 
only thought they were smart. Just 
ran into them and they told me what 
they did in here.” 

I didn’t know what to say. 

“It’s all fixed for you to have the 
Leska line,” he assured me. “I man- 
aged that for you.” 

“The Leska line?” 

“Certainly. My sister is the countess 
—my sister Minnie. She wants a stand 
here, so I arranged with her to let you 
handle the stuff.” 

“But j 

“Min got her start as a salesgirl 
right here on this boardwalk, ten years 
ago. Married her boss. That countess 
business is nothing but advertising. We 
don’t talk about it, because it doesn’t do 
her business any good if too many 
people know.” 

“Mrs. Seeley was here 
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“I know all about that. I wish you’d 
been slick enough to have kept her 
money, Miss Glidden. She’s got too 
much and throws it around so reck- 
lessly that a sharp, jolting lesson would 
do her good. Make her more careful. 
She thinks she’s so smart since she 
played that trick on you that nobody 
can make her see any sense any more. 
I'll have Min—the countess—-run in and 
see you, Miss Glidden, and fix it all up. 
Excuse me!” 

He suddenly stared at Paul and 
bolted out, as if he felt in the way. 
I dropped into a chair. 

“Paul,” I hedged, after a while, “you 
wouldn’t want a girl to miss a real 
business chance, would you? Like the 
Leska models?” 

He didn’t say anything. 

“Of course you wouldn’t!” IT pleaded. 

“Darn these long engagements!” he 
growled. “I suppose you want to put 
off the wedding for at least a year?” 

“Or two,” I said. 


THE DESIRE OF A HERO 


H I. was a hero, back from the battle front, decorated and scarred. 


did him honor. 


The nation 


At a reception for him, the rival leaders of society vied 


with each other in their efforts to shower him with attention. 


“e 


Said one: 


season. 


Let me introduce you to the most beautiful debutantes of the 


“Pardon me a moment,” he said, and slipped away into the crowd. He was 


not interested. 
Said another: 


not interested. 
Said a fourth: 
best in the country.” 


‘Pardon me a moment,” he said, and slipped away into the crowd. 


“There are some wealthy widows waiting to meet you.” 
“Pardon me a moment,” he said, and slipped away into the crowd. He 

not interested. 
Said a third: 

moments’ conversation with you.” 


“The most famous of our intellectual women wish a 


He 


“Let me introduce you to my friend, whose chef is 


“With the greatest pleasure,” he said. 


He was interested. 


Cart GLICK. 





How to Grow Taller and More 
Slender 


By Doctor Lillian Whitney 


Dr. Whitney is always glad to answer all reasonable questions relating to 
beauty and health, but she cannot undertake to answer letters which fail to 
inclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope for reply, or to letters inclosing 


Canadian stamps. 


Every week she receives many letters of this sort, in spite 
of the notice always printed at the end of this department. 


Sometimes, even, 


the post office sends notification that letters are being held for her, which care- 


less writers have posted with no stamp. 


If you have failed to receive a reply 


to your letter, you may know that it is for one of these three reasons.—EDITORS. 


HERE is a dominant standard of 
physical height among civilized 
peoples which must be adhered 

to more or less closely in order that 
the individual may not feel himself 
alien to his fellows, since any marked 
departure from this standard, result- 
ing in too great a height or too low a 
stature, renders one conspicuous and 
even ridiculous. Is the race becoming 
noticeably smaller? 
believe so. 


Many authorities 
Close observers of crowds 
in big cities where many nationalities 
forgather have long since been aware 
of this deterioration, so that one is not 
surprised at the number of appeals 
coming to this department for infor- 


mation on the subject. 


1 
J 
We are living in the most amazing 
period in the history of civilization—as 
we know it. Our 


reached maturity 


remote ancestors 
mich earlier in life; 
indeed, there is some evidence that the 
age of puberty in a prehistoric time may 
have been as early as the sixth year— 
that the youth of our race were pig- 
moid, mature height then corresponding 
to that to-day attained by well-de- 
veloped children twelve years of age. 
Now, in some countries, full maturity 
and stature are still reached at this 
early time in life, when children are 
actually little old men and women. Is 


there a swinging backward, as it were, 
a tendency to a more simplified form of 
life out of the chaotic complexities of 
the present? And are we trying to off- 
set this by placing a gymnasium and 
other means for exercising and improv- 
ing the body in every school, college, 
and club in the country? It would 
seem so. 

It is doubtful whether what we call 
deformities such marked 
deviations normal types at 
time. The Egyptian god Ptah and the 
goddess 


to-day were 


from one 
Beo dis- 
tinctly dwarfish. Velasquez, the famous 
Spaniard, shows these 
in several of his 


are represented as 


forms typically 
ereat paintings. But 
in the process of evolution, as a result 
of changes of climate, of food, of the 
interbreeding of races, and so on, a 
that best 
expression in the ancient Greeks, who 
since be 


type was evolved found its 


have ever en upheld as stand- 
ards of physical beauty. 

Now one may slightly in 
either direction from the prescribed 
height and not elicit marked attention; 
in fact, very small people, if symmetri- 


deviate 


cally formed, are objects of admiration. 
It is when a short physique is at the 
same time disproportionate that heart- 
aches arise and, as soon as the age of 


self-consciousness is reached, unhappi- 
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ness ensues. Physical stature is of 
course primarily dependent upon a 
beautiful bony development. Now the 
type painted by Velasquez is character- 
ized by a growth disturbance of the 
cartilages, especially those of the long 
bones, and this disturbance may begin 
in fetal life, so that at birth there is 
already an overdevelopment of some 
portions of the skeletal frame, resulting 
in a squatness and coarseness of form 
and feature from which there are many 
deviations. Some of these individuals 
possess a broad, heavy torso, with flail- 
like feet and a characteristic waddling 
gait. From this conspicuous class there 
are many graduations, some of which 
are so faintly marked as to escape notice 
and merely be styled “short and broad.” 

Undergrowth, unless showing marked 
abnormalities, is one of the features 
heretofore overlooked by parents. Much 
of it can be overcome in the early form- 
ative years by judicious treatment. 
How? 

The influence of the ductless glands 
upon the growth and configuration of 
the body is no longer doubted; this in- 
fluence has long been known in eunuchs 
and through the experience of breeders 
of animals, but exact data regarding 
human beings dates only from recent 
years. The manner and means in which 


the ductless glands effect growth are 
only partly known, but so striking is the 
evidence in hand that we know that a 
harmonious and beautifully symmetri- 
cal, normal development of the body is 
not possible without an orderly func- 


tionating of 
system, 

This knowledge is of untold value in 
all cases of underdevelopment occurring 
in young children and adolescents—in 
fact, one may say in all before full ma- 
turity is reached, as it is only then 
that the bony framework is completely 
ossified. 

Although we are not considering 
pathological types here, the subject can- 


the ductless glandular 
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not be made clear unless we enter into 
this a little, so that parents may recog- 
nize such conditions in their children 
and not leave them to bemoan their fate 
when they reach adolescence and appre- 
ciate then that they are not just like 
other folks. There are two types of 
retarded development that do well on 
thyroid extract—the Mongoloid and 
the cretin. 

So delicately adjusted are the various 
mechanisms in the body, and so sus- 
ceptible to outside influences, climatic 
and otherwise, that there are many 
slight deviation toward these two types 
which an early recognition would save 
from retardation. At first blush, it 
would seem that Mongoloids must be 
very rare. Not so—they are increasing. 
In these, facial expression is blank, 
stoical; hence the term “Mongoloid,” 
which has otherwise no connection 
whatever with the condition. In these 
there exists a maladjustment of the 
ductless glandular system. Life, spirit, 
buoyancy are lacking. Such children 
do not enter gayly into play; they 
do not enjoy life, though they are 
possessed of considerable imitability 
and pose readily. Because of mal- 
assimilation, they develop many de- 
fects, among others enlargement of the 
abdomen and sometimes of the general 
torso. When adults show a faint like- 
ness to Mongoloids, they are full and 
broad through the body, while the legs 
and arms are thin; they are built like 
a frog. The lack of balance, of poise, 
is not confined to the body alone; they 
display mental unbalance as well. Yet 
they get through the world fairly well, 
because their underlying nature is cal- 
lous, stoical. 

One authority states that in young 
children the abdominal symptoms rap- 
idly improve under thyroid treatment, 
and adds that it will only anticipate the 
improvement which later, under full 
hygienic measures, may occur spontane- 
ously. Even so, it is a sheet anchor to 
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which one must cling even when no 
further progress with it seems possible. 
Oft-repeated observations strengthen 
the belief that Mongoloids are the 
“products of exhaustion’; and since 
they are the progeny of an enfeebled, 
sapped-out ancestry, what more rational 
than that they be fed on pluri-glandular 
extracts, thus making up what they lack 
in this respect? Needless to say, all 
other measures for their growth and 
development must not be overlooked. 

The condition of cretinism has been 
very thoroughly studied by famous 
scientists on two continents. It is con- 
ceded that the arrested development is 
due to some interference with the 
normal functionating power of-the thy- 
roid gland. When these little people 
are seen early enough—that is, in the 
beginning, when the changes are first 
noted—and are then medicated with ex- 
tracts of thyroid gland, it is as if a 
magic wand were waved over 
whereby they are transformed 
bright, happy, beautiful, 
beings. 

Cretins abound in 
the world, 
where <¢hey are _ characterized by 
goitrous enlargement of the thyroid, 
which first called the attention of scien- 
tists to the significance of this amazing 
gland. In this country we have no 
pronounced cretins, but many near- 
cretins, exhibit faintly lifelong 
thyroid insufficiency or disease or inter- 
ference with the thyroid, whether 
through inheritance, association, or as 


them, 
into 
intelligent 


some 
notably in 


sections of 


Switzerland, 


who 


a result of climatic conditions cannot 
be definitely stated. But one thing is 
certain and stands out most promi- 
nently, and that is that they all do well 
on thyroid feedings or on small doses 
of iodine, and on foods possessing a 
large content of iodine. 

Those who ask how to add to their 
height and how to trim down the body 
are not always young adults, 


They are 
sometimes mature persons 


noting a 
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gradual deterioration in physique, so 
that after a lapse of a few years they 
may be altered in appearance to the 
extent of being unrecognizable to 
acquaintances who have not seen them 
in some years. These changes are 
caused by destruction of thyroid sub- 
stance. Years ago, before the para- 
mount influence upon the body of this 
organ was known, complete removal of 
it was found to result in an arrest of 
the vital processes and profound 
changes in the appearance. In this con- 
dition, there are mucouslike deposits 
under the skin, so that the face, hands, 
indeed the entire body takes on a puffi- 
ness that materially alters one’s “looks.” 
The face assumes a sleepy, stupid ex- 
pression and even the voice changes. 
The hairs of the head, beard, and brows 
becomes brittle and fall out; large bald 
spots develop on the scalp that may go 
on to complete baldness. 

Some persons become obese appar- 
ently—it is not healthy fat—and while 
in diseases of the pituitary gland the 
bones enlarge, in this condition they 
seem to shrink. Ella Wheeler Wilcox, 
in describing the latter years of one of 
the most beautiful and most brilliant 
womef-.in her literary circle twenty- 
five years ago, unconsciously portrayed 
a type of this kind. She tells of the 
unpleasant impression made upon her 
on observing this noted woman upon 
the street, her large body enveloped in 
a fur coat, her disproportionately small 
feet giving her a grotesque appearance. 

Now it must not be supposed that 
every person whose stature does not 
please him—or her—is a victim of thy- 
roid disease. The above conditions— 
with many slight deviations and de- 
partures therefrom—are, however, so 
numerous that many readers will be 
able to apply them to themselves or to 
some one in whom they are interested, 
and so mitigate an evil that would 
otherwise continue throughout life. 

What forces contribute to a normal 
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bony development, presupposing a 
healthy thyroid gland? First and fore- 
most, a life in the open—in sunshine 
and air. Millions of years of evolu- 
tionary development upon land in an 
atmosphere different from that of our 
amphibian ancestry were required to 
perfect a bony system, and those who 
seek height, with slenderness and sym- 
metry of form, are aspiring to the 
highest type of being. It is a well- 
known fact that those who live on the 
high plains, the mountaineers and so on, 
are taller and better developed than 
those who live in the lowlands. They 
breathe air free from organic impuri- 
ties and rich in ozone, while they are 
engaged in open-air activities necessi- 
tating continual exercise of muscle on 
bone. Compare the cattlemen of the 
West with the city clerk, and note the 
difference in physique. 

It is, therefogg, of the utmost im- 
portance to spend much time out of 
doors, to breathe fresh air continuously, 
and to bask in the sun’s rays. The 
mineral constituents of bone all come 
to us from the sun, the air, and the 
earth, which is a combination of these. 
Food and drink that combine the neces- 
sary elements for bone building must 
be carefully selected. Plenty of water, 
at least six glassfuls in every twenty- 
four hours, is needful, because lime is 
thus taken into the system. 

Fine white flour, sugars, and other 
carbonaceous foods must be avoided, 
and a diet consisting largely of de- 
mineralized grains, in which lime enters 
as phosphates, and salt be substituted, 
with an abundance of pure, unadulter- 
ated milk, which is rich in lime and fats. 

To repeat, salt, lime, and water are 
found in every part of the body and 
are natural and necessary to health and 
life. Salt we derive from the air and 
water; lime comes to us in our food in 
grains, fruits, and so forth; and if we 
use them as nature provided, we can 
rebuild our blood, bones, muscles, 
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nerves, and brain with the materials 
which they require. But if we cast out 
the phosphates of lime and the carbon- 
ates, we cannot hope for a_ well- 
developed bony structure. 

Until very recent years, we have 
known comparatively little about the 
physiologic chemistry of foods and of 
digestion. Recent experiments have put 
upon a sound basis the cause of many 
conditions of underdevelopment as 
arising from perversions in diet—-a lack 
of natural fats, such as is contained in 
milk, which leads to a loss of calcium 
and magnesium salts, and an increase 
in intestinal putrefaction that acts for 
the arrest of skeletal growth. Prima- 
rily, then, a normal growth of bone is 
dependent upon a diet consisting of a 
sufficient amount of good, pure water as 
it springs from the earth, grains that 
are grown on soil rich in phosphates, 
and milk with all the fat, in the shape of 
its cream, retained. Of course such 
other foods must be added as will make 
up a well-balanced dietary. 

Now there remains one factor equally 
important with the others, and that is 
muscular exercise. The bony system is 
of a later and higher development than 
the muscular. Long bones contribute to 
height. Long muscles are attached to 
long bones. Muscular activity—raising 
and lowering, flexing and extending, 
adducting and abducting the muscles— 
powerfully develops the bony structure 
and stimulates it to greater and greater 
growth and symmetry. 

When exercise is too long deferred, 
little result is gained; it must be in- 
dulged in while the bones are still 
plastic, the muscles still elastic. Mod- 
ern gymnastics do more for the 
trunk, shoulders, and arms than for 
the legs, yet leg exercise has a 
higher value than that of any other part. 
Man is an upright being. Locomotion 
overcomes the tendency to sedentary 
habits. Walking, swimming, running, 
dancing, skating, are among the natural 
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primitive exercises to be sedulously in- 
dulged in by those cultivating length of 
limb. There are, besides, selected ex- 
ercises that have for their sole object 
stretching of the ligaments and the 
epiphyseal ends of the long bones. It 
will be encouraging to recall that the 
ends of long bones do not ossify until 
full maturity is reached, and that exer- 
cising these stimulates them to greater 
length. 

Now these exercises should be prac- 
ticed with religious regularity, morning 
and night, at first for a few moments 
only, short of fatigue. As strength is 
gained, more time should be devoted to 
them, as the process must necessarily be 
continued over a considerable period 
before results begin to show. 


DESCRIPTION OF SPECIAL’LEG 
EXERCISES. 


No. 1. By means of a pulley that 
can be raised and lowered, swing an 
object from the ceiling. 


Lie flat upon 
the floor. 


Raise one leg until it almost, 
but not quite, reaches the object. Press 
the trunk of the body into the floor, as 
it were, while stretching the leg in an 
unsuccessful effort to re: 


ch the object. 
It must, of 


course, be beyond reach. 
Rest and try with the other leg. Under 
no circumstances aid the effort with 
the body, else the entire work will | 


Vil 


€ 


useless. Repeat with one leg, then the 


other, as many times as is possible. 
Rest in the recumbent position after- 
ward. 

No. 2. Lie flat upon the floor. Place 
a soft cushion or large rubber ball the 
size of a football or basket ball 
the feet. Toss it up, the movement 
being from the hips only. Catch it on 
the foot. Throw it from 


i I 


upon 


other 


one 


Smith’s Magazine 


foot to the other. As dexterity is 
gained, do not juggle within a narrow 
radius, but throw the cushion or ball 
with the right foot to a considerable dis- 
tance beyond the body to the left, 
necessitating a quick adduction of the 
left leg to catch it. 
side. 


Ie, 3. 


Repeat on the other 


Place a pole from transom 
to transom, or set up a trapeze any 
Swing trom 
this by the hands, endeavoring to touch 
the floor with the toes. 


place that is convenient. 


As expertness 
is gained, swing over the bar with the 
feet and hang from the bar by the feet. 
Other leg-stretching exercises will sug- 
themselves to 
improve. 


gest those ambitious to 

This stretching and pulling of the 
muscles, cartilages, ligaments, 
and nerves greatly increases the circu- 


1 
bones, 


lation of blood in the parts, as well as 
stimulates the manufaagire of red-blood 
corpuscles, which is performed by the 
red marrow in long bones. Can you see 
how conducive to splendid growth ex- 
ercise of the shaft bones must be, when 
they are fed besides on bone-making 
foods? 
Before full growth is attained, the 
i ends of the bones are car- 
It is by the growth of the 
epiphyses that the shaft of a bone in- 
creases in length. 
To sum up, underdevelopment of the 
bony framework cz 


1 
| 
i 


in be overcome by 
iyroid feedings when necessary; by a 
diet consisting chiefly of foods with a 
large content of iodine is 
secreted by the thyroid gland and is 
essential to a normal development; by 


bone-making 


> 


iodine, as 


abundance 
of pure fresh air and sunshine; and by 


special leg exercises. 


foods: by an 


Doctor Whitney will be glad to answer, free of charge, all reasonable questions relating to beauty and health. 


Private replies will be sent to those inclosing a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 


or coins. 


Do not send Canadian stamps 


Address: Beauty Department, SMITH’S MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
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She Played 


to Lose! 


This woman—so soft—so lovely—so exquisite in 
every detail—so out of place in that wild gambling 
hell—this woman played to lose. Across the 
gleaming tables her long white hands pushed the 
crackling bills. One after another the yellow 
backed hundred dollar bills passed from her golden 
bag to the dealer. And yet she smiled serene. 


How she got there—why she was there—how she 
got away—it all makes a thrilling story—a tale 
with not one mystery, but three—and it has been 
told by to-day’s master of detective mystery— 


ARTHUR B. REEVE 


The American Conan Doyle 





CRAIG KENNEDY 


The American Sherlock Holmes 


He has taken 


He is the detective genius of our age. 
science—science that stands for this age—and allied it 


to the mystery and romance of detective fiction. Even 
to the smallest detail, every bit of the plot is worked 
out scientifically. For nearly ten years America has 
been watching his Craig Ke *nnedy—marvelling at the 


eerange, new, startling things that detective-hero would 
unfold 


FREE-—10 Volumes 


Such plots—such suspense—with real, vivid people 
moving through the maelstrom of life! Frenchmen 
have mastered the art of terror stories. English 
writers have thrilled whole nations by their artful 
heroes. Russian ingenuity has fashioned wild tales of 
mystery. But all these seem old-fashioned—out of 
date—beside the infinite variety—the weird excitement 
of Arthur B. Reeve’s tales. 


Edgar Allan Poe’s 
Works 


To those who send the coupon promptly, we will give FREE a set of Edgar Allan Poe’s masterpieces in 10 volumes. 
When the police of Paris failed to solve one of the most fearful murder mysteries of the time sEdgar Allan Poe—far off here 


in New York—found the solution. 
teller by divine inspiration. 


up your back—to hold you in terror—horror! 


American classic. 


This is a wonderful combination. Here are two of the greatest writers of mystery and scientific detective stories. 


NEW YORK 


HARPER ud BROTHERS Established 1817 


Please mention this magazine 


The story is in one of these volumes. 
Before or since—no one has ever had his power to make your hair stand on end—to send chills 

To read breathlessly—to try to guess the ending—to enjoy the perfect, law- 
style—to feel the power of the master—that is all you can do in each and all of Poe’s undying stories. In E 
and France, Edgar Allan Poe is held to be the greatest writer that America has produced. 
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HOSE SUPPORTERS 
For All The Family 
Each Style Fitted With The Oblong Rubber Button 


For Men—The famous Boston Garter (Velvet Grip)—the 
standard of the world, 26, 30,35, and 50 cents a pair, 


For Women and Misses—The Velvet Grip Oblong Rubber 
Button Hose Supporter saves stockings because it prevents 
tearing and“ dropstitches.” Buy corsets fitted with them, 
Sets for other corsets (four), 50 cents. 


For Children—Velvet Grip ‘‘Pin-ons” for active boys and 
girls. Easily adjusted. Stand great strain 
gnd rough wear. 20 cents a pair. 


For''The Littlest One'’—The“ Baby Mid- 
get’ Veivet Grip Hose Gappotter yields t to 
every movement of body ana limbs, 

Highly nickeled clasps have 

smooth rounded corners and 

edges. Lisle, 

l0c., silk, l5c, 


“Here’san Extra $50! 


“I’m making real money now! Yes, I’ve 
been a ny | it a secret until pay day 
came. I’ve been promoted d with an in- 
crease of $50a month. And the first extra 
money is yours. Justa little reward for 
urging me to study at home. The boss 
Says my spare time training has made me 
a valuable man to the firm and there’s 
more money coming soon. We’re startin 
» pony street, Grace, thanks to you an 





Velvet Grip 
Supporters are 
sold everywhere | 
or sent by us 
postpaid on re- 
cept af price, 


George Frost Go, 
MAKERS 
BOSTON 


5 >. more than ever before, money is what 
counts. You can’t get along on what you have 
been making. Somehow, you’ve simply got to in- 
crease your earnings. 


Fortunately for you there is an unfailing way to 
doit. Train yourself for bigger work, learn to do 
some one thing well and employers will be glad to 
pay you real money for your special knowledge. 


You can get the training that will prepare you 
for the position you wantin the work you like best, 
whatever it may be. You can get it at home, in 
spare time, through the International Correspond- 
ence Schools. 


It is the business of the I. C. S. to prepare men for better 
positions at better pay. They have been doing it for 27 
years, They have helped two million other men and 
women. They are training over 100,000 now. And they are 
ready and anxious to help you. 

Here is all we ask—without cost, without obligating 
yourself in any way, simply mark and mail this coupon. 


— — a TEAR OUT HERE a ae 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX3486, SCRANTON, PA. 
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The test of time is behind Piso’s. 0A 
54 years of popularity serve to Mechan 


establish Piso’s as the reliable 
relief for coughs and colds. 
Piso’s also allays hoarseness, 
soothes throat irritation and eases throat 
tickle, Keep Piso’s handy ready to use 
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Comme rcial Law 
OD ENG 


at the first sign of a cough. 30c a bottle, 
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Contains No Opiate 
Safe for Young and Old 
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1@ OO EARNED BY YOUNG 
= ARTIST IN 2 DAYS 


Conscientious, careful training by members of our 
Faculty made this possible. If you like to draw, 
you, too, should succeed—with the right training. 


Earn $35, $50, $75 a Week and More 


Become a Commercial Designer. The business 
world pays big prices for good designs and illus- 
trations. Develop a high- salaried ability in your spare 
time by the “Federal’’ home-study method—a Course 
highly endorsed, easy to learn and apply. 
Write Today for ‘“‘Your Future’”’ 
A book every ambitious young man and woman should 
read—it will open your eyes. FREE for the asking. 


Federal Sobost of Commercial Designing 
1 Warner Bi neapolis, Minn. 














Oil stocks are booming. Dividends 
18% are getting bigger. Among all 

the investment opportunities of 
the age, none looks so good as the good oil stocks. 
We have a limited block of the stock of an Okla- 
homa Oil Corporation now paying 14°% per month, 
or at the rate of 18°F per annum. This company 
is developing fast and should soon be paying much 
larger dividends. We will gladly give you particulars. 

Write Today 


Write for information about this great company. 
It is worth looking into if-you want to put 
your money where it will pay big returns. 


Address either office 
SERLIS & COMPANY 
1 Wall St., New York City 10 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


TYPEWRITER °%32" 
SENSATION fies 


Latest Model Visible Typewriter with back-spacer, decimal 
tabulator, two-color ribbon, etc. Every late style feature and 
modern operating convenience. Perfect appearance, perfect 
action and absolute dependability. Sent anywhere on approval. 
Catalog and special price FREE 


Harry A. Smith, 831 218 N. Wells St., Chicago, Il. 
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Every story in itis interesting. 


WRITERS’ SPECIAL SERVICE 


Consists of a trenchant, constructive CRITICISM, 
Itemizes the STRONG and WEAK points. Gives 
Market Advice and adds at least FIVE COUNSELS 
for the IMPROVEMENT of all work. 
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Songs, Poems—Continued 
WRITE words for a song. We wrilé 











Agents:Flexo-glazed Miniature por- 
traits in gold rings, etc. Other good 
lines for the soldier’s family. Make 
money. Pan American Supply Co., 
448-AX, No. Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT. 
Highest references. Rates reason- 
able. Bestrcsults. Promptness as- 
sured. Watson E. Coleman, Patent 
ape, 624 F Street, Washington, 
» C. 





AGENTS—200% Profit. 
little article. Something new; sells 
like wildfire. Carry right in pocket. 
Write at once for freesample. Albert 
Mills, Mer., 6142 American Building, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Wonderful 





Patents and Lawyers 


PATENTS AND 
Send Sketch 
search and report. Write for booklet 
of instructions on patent practice and 





TRADEMARKS. 
or Model for actual 


procedure. Prompt personal service. 
George P. Kimmel, Patent Lawyer, 
15l, Oriental Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
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Short Stories 


WANTED—Stories, Articles, Poems 
for new magazine. We pay on accept- 
ance. Handwritten MSS. acceptable. 
Send MSS. to Woman's National 
Magazine, Desk 468, Washington, D.C. 








Songs, Poems, etc. 


WRITE the Words fora Song. We 
revise poems, write music and guar- 
antee to secure publication. Submit 
poems on any subject. Broadway 
Studios, 168C Fitzgerald Building, 
New York. 
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music, guarantee publisher's accept 
ance. Submit poems on patriotism, 
love or any subject. ChesterMusicOo, 
538 S. Dearborn St, Suite 102, ¢ Chicago, 
Songwriters—Submit your song 
poems now for free examination 
advice. Valuable booklet explaining 
our original methods of revising 
composing, copyrighting and facil- 
tating free publication or ow 
sale of songs. Sent Free on postalie 
quest. Learn the truth from a rele 
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guaranteed. Knickerbocker Studios 
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‘SEND FOR FREE JEWELRY CATALOG 


(i 


distinctive 

in beauty, 

of great bril- 
liancy, set in 
the latest fash- 
ionable Solid 


ed into eight 

equal amounts, 
payable monthly. 
tandard world- 
renowned watches 
on easy credit . 
EVERY ARTICLE IN OUR CATALOG is specially selected and 
priced unusually low. Whatever you select will be sent pre- 
id by us. You see and examine the article in your own 
If satisfied, pay one-fifth of purchase price and keep it; 


entire satisfaction, 


balance divided into eight equal amounts, payable monthly. To 

ash Buyer: While our prices are lower than thecash pri 
of other concerns, we makea discount of eight per cent for cash 
in full in advance, or ondelivery Liberty Bonds Accepted. 


TheNational Credit Jewelers 














[OF TIS rertserioen somes cucore 


Feet 


Little Robert Taylor was 
born with deformed feet. Plas- 
ter paris casts were used with- 
out success—so he was brought 
to the McLain Sanitarium. His 
parents’ letter tells the story: 


“We are more than thankful for what you did in 
straightening Robert's feet. Of course his feet are 
terribly scarred from the plaster casts, but there are 
no scars from your work on him. His feet are so 
straight; and he runs, jumps and does anything any 
other boy can do.” Mr. & Mrs. John W. Taylor, 

1516 So. Flower St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
This is not a selected case—neither is the re- 
sult unusual. In correcting this de- 


formity no plaster paris or general 
anaesthesia was used. 


Crippled Children 


The McLain Sanitarium is a thor- 
oughly equipped private Institution 
devoted exclusively to the treatment 
of children and young adults afflicted 
with Club Feet, Infantile Paralysis, 
Spinal Diseases and Curvature, Hip 
Disease, Wry Neck, etc. 
Our book, ‘ Deformities and Paraly- 
sis”; also “Book of References”, free 
on request. Write for them. 
The McLain Orthopedic Sanitarium 
954 Aubert Ave., St. Louis 
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High School 
Course in 
Two Years! 


Lack .of High School Training has kept thou- 
sands of men and women from attaining business 
and social position. Without this training you are 
absolutely barred from a successful business ca- 
reer, from the leading professions, from well-paid 
civil service jobs, from teaching and college en- 
trance. In fact, all preferred positions are closed 
to you without this vital training. You can’t stand this 


heavy handicap nor do you have to. The American School 
can give you the valuable training you missed. 


You can complete our 

Put Your Idle simplited High School 

Ww ourse within two years 

Hours to ork by spare-time stud i: 

Then you will be mentally equipped to handle a worth- 

while position. This Course, prepared bysome of America’s 

leading professors, will broaden your mind, give you a 
wider outlook and make you keen, alert and capable. 


Remove Your Handicap 


, Whether you need High School Training or specialized 
instruction in your chosen line — NOW is the time to re- 
move your handicap. You must know the short cuts and 
efficiency methods. You must know the HOW and WHY 
Over 50,000 students owetheir success to training received 
from the practical, money-making Courses in the coupon 
below. Let us tell you about this training — about the 
Course you are interested in. Check and mail the coupon 
At our expense — not yours —try ten 
lessons in any Course before deciding. 
If you are not completely satisfied you 
are not out one cent. We guaran- 
tee satisfaction. 


TRAINING-THE KEY 


Please send me booklet and tell me how 
1 can fit myself for the position marked X: 


. Shop Superintendent 
yer 


ook keeper 
Fire Ins. Adjuster 
. Sanitary Engineer 
Engineer Aut bile Engi 
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TABLETS 


FOR 
Grippe 
Cold 
in the 
Head 
Headaches 
Neuralgias 
Spanish Influenza 
Women’s Aches and Ills 
Rheumatic and Sciatic Pains 
Ask Your Druggist for A-K Tablets 
Sold in Convenient Pocket Packages 


Small Size Dozen Size 


10c 25c 


See Monogram AK on the Genuine 


The Antikamnia Remedy Company 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Fac-Simile 


Nuxated Iron increases strength and endurance of delicate, 
nervous, run-down people in two weeks’ time in many ip- 
stances, It has been used and endorsed by such mens 
Hon. Leslie M. Shaw, former Secretary of the Treasury 
and Ex-Governor of Iowa; Former United States Senator 
and Vice-Presidential Nominee, Charles A. Towne; U, § 
Commissioner of Immigration Hon. Anthony Caminetti, 
also United States Judge G. W. Atkinson of the Court 
of Claims of Washington, and others. Ask your doctor o 
druggist about it. 











Don’t Wear a Truss 


BROOKS* APPLIANCE, 
the modern scientific 
invention, the wonderful 
new discovery that re- 
lieves rupture will be 
sent on trial. No ob- 
noxious springs or pads. 
Has automatic Air 
Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts 
together as you would a 
broken limb. No salves. 
No lies. Durable, cheap. 
on trial toe prove 
Protected by U. S. pat- 
ents. Catalogue and meas- 
ure blanks mailed free. Sen4 
‘>. mame and address today, 


C. E. BROOKS, 212B State Street, Marshall, Mich. 











We revise poems, compose music of any description, 
secure copyright and employ original methods 
for facilitating FREE PUBLICATION or 
outright SALE of songs under a 

certificate GUARANTEE. 

ING you satisfac- 


Card 

you a copy of w 

Free Booklet wid 

tells you who we om, @ 

plains our methods end cm 

tains valuable information ai 

instructions his is your 

unity to learn the truth regardmg the 

writing profession from @ reliable and successful queen 


KNICKERBOCKER STUDIOS. 74 Calety Bidg., N. ¥. Cy 


FRE DIAMOND 


RING OFFER 
Just to advertise our famous Hawaiian 
diamonds—the greatest discover 

has evcr known. We 





KRAUTH & REED, Dept.4ts 


MASONIC TEMPLE CHICAGO 








‘caus Pax we.ace YOU HAVE A BEAUTIFUL FACE 


absolute necessity if 

expect to make the most 

of life. Not only should 
wish to appear as attrac- 

as possible for your own 

- satisfaction, which is alone 
worth your efforts, but you 

find the world in general 
judging you greatly, if not 
wholly, by your Zooks,” there- 
fore it pays to “look your best”* 
at all times. Permit no one 
to see you looking other- 
wise; it will injure your wel- 
fare! Upon the impression you 
constantly make rests the fail- 
ure oF success of your life. 
Which is to be your ultimate 
destiny? My new Nose-Shaper 
“TRADOS” (Model 24) corrects 
now ill-shaped noses without 
operation, quickly, safely and 
permanently. Is pleasant and 
not interfere with one’s 











After 


Before 
Write today for free booklet, which tells you how to correct ill-shaped noses without cost tf not satisfatwy 


» being worn at night. Ml. TRILETY, Face Specialist, 1043 Ackerman Bldg., Binghamton, N. |: 
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op 
on that Cough 


Stop your cough before it stops you! Save 
needless doctor bills. 
You can stop the incipient cold and the 
heavy, rasping cough with 


They taste rood—they re good 
for the whole family, trem the aby 
up. For seventeen years, millions 
of users have been proving it. Get 
them any where from coast to coast, 

Good for the Throat— 
Bad for the Cough. 


DEAN MEDICINE Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 











| How Peace Affects You 


“I know there is going to be keener competition 
Jor the real good jobs from now on, I know 
that the good salaries are going to be paid to the 
men who have had the foresight to train them- 
selves for the responsible positions. 


“T know, too, from my observation of suecess- 
ful business men, that law training is the 
most valuable asset a business man can have 
today in the period of readjustment.” 


UST as our correspondent says: Law training gives a 
man a broader viewpoint of business and opens the 
way to greater success, This is because the founda- 

tion of all business is law. 

Many successful men build their careers on a legal foun- 
dation—men like Gary of the Steel Corporation, Babst of 
the American Sugar Refining Company, Tomlinson of 
the National Biscuit Company, and hundreds of others. 
A few hours of your spare time each week spent in the 
enjoyable occupation of following the Modern American 
Law Course and Service of the Blackstone Institute gives 
you a valuable asset for the future. 

Behind the Course are such men as ex-President Taft; 
George P. Sutherland, former President of the American 
Bar Association; Joseph E. Davies, formerly Chairman of 
the Federal Trade Commission. 


Free Book—“‘ The Law-Trained Man” 


Send for our 118 page free book at once. Writing for it 
obligates you in no way. Find out for yourself how much 
law training would help you to advance yourself, W vite 
to us now. 


BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE 


The foremost non-resident Law Course in the country 


Dept. 251, 608 So. Dearborn St. Chicago, Illinois 








~~ Shin Smooth, Firm, Fresh 
— Youthful Looking 


To dispel the tell-tale lines of 
age, illness or worry—to over- 
come flabbiness and improve facial 
oe is nothing quite so 


‘Powdered SAXOLITE 


Eirestive for wrinkles, crowsfeet, 

enlarg res, © use it 

“tightens” and tones the skin and 

underlying tissue. No harm to ten- 

derest skin an ounce package, 

follow the simple directione—see what just one appli- 
cation will do. Sold at all drug stores. 














Hawaiian Guitar, Violin, Man- 
dolin, Guitar. Cornet or Banjo 


note music by mail. To first 


$20 
UKULELE 


Wonderful new system of teaching 
parte in each locality, we'll give a $20 superb Violin. Mandolin, 
lele, Guitar, 5 ,waiian Guitar, Cornet or Banjo absolutely free. 


Very small charge for lessons only expense. e@ guarantee success 
or no charge. Complete outfit free. Write at once—no obligation. 


SLINGEBLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Dept. 471, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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*/, Clear he Skin = 
with cuticura 


Drazgists; Soap, Ointment, Talcam 25¢, each. 
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Which One 
Do You Want? 


The following booklets may save 
you from serious illnesses. They 
represent the opinions of medical 
authorities the world over. 


Mark below free booklet desircd. 
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Nujol Laboratories 
STANDARD OIL CO. (NEW JERSEY) 

50 Broadway, New York 
Please send me 
Pe anid FEET OF DANGER” 
in adults 





hee THE TWIG IS BENT” 
Constipation in infancy and childhood 
Pe cy — GO BEFORE” 
P 4 y and nursing period 
wean OF. NEGLECT” 
Constipation as a cause of piles 
“AS THE SHADOWS LENGTHEN” 
Constipation in old age 
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10c a day soon buys 


Oliver Typewriter—latest mod 


Before you realize it you have this splendid Olive 
paid for. And you get to use it right away —whi 
you pay. 

To begin with, you save $43 on the price, for» 
now sell the $100 Oliver for $57. It is our latest an 

best model, the No. 9, brand new. It is not second 
hand nor rebuilt. 


We are able to make this great saving for you throug 
the economies we learned during the war. We found thatj 
was unnecessary to have great numbers of traveling salesma 
and numerous, expensive branch houses through the county 


We were also able to discontinue many other superfluos 
sales methods. 


You may buy direct from us, via coupon. We even send th 

P Oliver for five days ine 

Bonk of Now trial, so that you may af 
pedia _ Britan- as your own salesma 


nica, New York . ry 
Edison Co., Otis * j You may use it as ifi 
og Ba i “a were your own. You ca 
Railways, and ; $ 
PRA be the sole judge, withm 


one to influence yu 
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$100 \eeeAeeenee 


Let us send you the Oliver 
for Free Trial. The coupon 
brings it. tection toa This coupon brings you 

If you agree that it is the finest type- 
writer, regardless of price, pay for it at Free Trial Oliver without your paying in 
the rate of $8 per month. We ask no par- vance. Decide yourself. Save $43. 
tial payment in advance. you have over a . ° 2 
year to pay. And you'll have the Oliver all Or this coupon brings further init 
that time. There is no need to wait until you mation. Check which you wish. 
have the full amount. » 

If, after trying it, you wish to return it, we even 
refund the out-going transportation charges. So the SEB UB BEB Re eeeeset 
trial Ng « Baee § cost yes a cent. Nor does it place you THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY. 
under obligations to buy. . r 

Our new plan has pe ... a _fremendous success. | Regan pee apm mide.. Chicnaeay 
We are selling more ivers this way than ever before. Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five 
Over 700,000 Olivers have been sold! Oliver popularity OC tion, "Tf Tkeep it 1 will pay. $67) at the rave of fm 
is increasing daily. 

This, the Oliver 9, has all the latest improvements. 
It is noted for its sturdiness, peed and fine workman- 
ship. It is handsomely finished in olive enamel and pol- “he 
ished nickel. If any typewriter is worth $100, it is this Bier tgend amechine until ordey it. Mall me your bap * yo 


a 
% My shipping point fe ...... cccce. cocccs cocces 
Oliver, for which we now ask only $57, after its being ’ de luxe catalog and further information. 


This Fy not ice me under any obligation to bee, Ifl presen 
turn the Oliver, Tei ship it back at your expense at the endof five das. 


priced for years at $100. 

Mail the coupon for EITHER a free trial Oliver or 
further information. Be your own salesman and save 
$43. This is your great opportunity. 

Canadian Price, $72 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
732 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. (29.03) 
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Uncle Sam Makes 
"Em Strong 


Reports from France indicate the delight and surprise of the French 
at beholding our hardy, robust National Army. 


Men who were doubled up over desks, clerks from dry-goods stores, 
and members of every sedentary occupation 
have within the short space of a year been 
developed into strong, vigorous men. 
How was this miracle performed? Uncle 
Sam knows, because he did it. Just how is 
explained by a splendid course of exercises 
and gymnastics that has been prepared by 
American experts for use in our army, The 
U. S. MANUAL OF PHYSICAL TRAIN- 
ING tells how every man can improve his 
physical condition, no matter what it may be 
at present, 
We publish a verbatim edition of the 
official document. It contains nearly 200 half- 
tone cuts illustrative of the different exercises, 
posed by West Point Cadets. Its price—so 
cents—is little for such a complete guide to 
health and vigor. Throw away the quack 
medicines that you are taking and invest a 
small portion of their cost in this book, which will return you a bigger 
percentage of profit than a like amount ever did before. 


PRICE—SOc PER COPY 


Profusely Illustrated 


If sent by mail, add 5 cents per copy to cover postage, 





STREET & SMITH RA aes Publishers 
79 SEVENTH AVENUE =: | NEW YORK CITY 
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Make Sure 
—Then Buy 


Bayer - Tablets and Capsules of 
Aspirin contain genuine Aspirin. 

An unmarked white tablet is an 
unknown quantity. 


Therefore — for your additional 
protection—every package and every 
tablet of genuine Bayer-Tablets of 
Aspirin ismarked with T he Bayer Cross. 
To make absolutely certain when pur- 
chasing Bayer-Tablets and Capsules 
of Aspirin, look for The Bayer Cross on 
the labels—then on the tablet itself. 


“The Your 
Bayer Guarantee 
Cross- of Purity’’ 


Bayer Capsules of Aspirinaresold in sealed packages 


TABLETS CAPSULES 


Tin pocket boxes of 12 Sealed packages of 12 
Bottles of 24 Sealed packages of 24 
Bottles of 100 Sealed bottles of 100 


The trade-mark “Aspirin” (Reg. U. S. Par. Off.) is a 


guarantee that the monoaceticacidester of salicylicacid in these 
tablets and capsules is of the reliable Bayer manufacture. 


Bayer-Tablets 


and Capsules 


f Aspirin 





Aspirin 
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